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NOTE 


Fred Engelhardt , William H. Zeigel, Jr., and Ray 0. Billett, 
authors of this monograph, are specialists in school admin- 
istration of the NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY 

education. Doctor Engelhardt throughout the period of 

* 

the Survey has in additioA held the position of professor of 
educational administration at the' University of Minnesota. 
William John Cooper, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, is director of the Survey; Leonard V. Koos, professor of 
secondary education at the University of Chicago, is associate 


director ; and Carl A. Jessen , specialist in secondary, education 

I 

of the Office of Education, is coordinator. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL * 

Department of the Interior, 

Office of Education, 

S Washington, D. C., June 1953. 

Sir: Within a period of 30 years the high-echool enroll* 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the 
population of high-school age to more than 50 per cent of that 
population. This enrollment is so unusual for a secondary 
school that it has attracted the attention of Europe, where 
only 8 to 10 per cent attend secondary schools. Many 
European educators have said that we are educating too 
many people. I believe, however, that the people of the 
United States are now getting a new conception of education. 
They are coming to look upon education as a preparation for 
citizenship and for daily life rather than for the money return 
„ which comes from it. They are looking upon the high school 
as a place for their boys and girls to profit at a period 
they are not yet acceptable to industry. 

In order that we may know where we stand in secondary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools four years ago took the 
lead in urging a study. It seemed to them that it was wise 
for such a study to be made by the Government of the United 
States rather than by a private foundation, for if such an 
agency studied secondary education, it might be accused 
either rightly or wrongly of a bias toward a special interest. 
When the members of a committee of this association ap- 
peared before the Bureau of the Budget in 1928, they received 
a very courteous hearing. It was impossible, so the Chief of 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all the money which 
the commission felt desirable; with the money which was 
obtained, $225,000, to be expended over a 3-year period, it 
was found impossible to do all the things that the committee 
had in min d. It was posable, however, to study those things 
which pertained strictly to secondary education, that is, its 
organization; its curriculum, including some of the more 
fundamental subjects, and particularly those subjects on 
which a comparison could be made between the present and 
earlier periods; its extracurriculum, which is almost entirely 
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new in the past 30 years; the pupil population; and adminis- 
trative and supervisory problems, personnel, and activities. 

The handling of this Survey was intrusted to Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos, of the University of Chicago. With great skill he 
has, working on a full-time basis during his free quarters from 
the University of Chicago and part time during other quarters, 
brought it to a conclusion. 

This manuscript is in two parts. The part dealing with > 
administrative and supervisory personnel was prepared by 
Fred Engelhardt, a part-time yrorker, and William H. Zeigel, 

Jr., a full-time worker on the staff of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. Part II on the aims and activities 
of supervisors was written by Roy 0. Billett. . 

Part I investigates the scheme of administration in a large 
number of secondary schools. In all, 4,452 inquiry blanks 
were mailed out in order to get the information. Data were 
sought in every State of the Union from State superintend- 
ents, staff members of State departments 6? education, city 
superintendents, high-school principals, and staff members 
in city systems and individual secondary schools. The 
replies to these blanks came from 32 per cent to over 91 per 
cent of those concerned. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
report on this section is representative of the field. 

In the second part, Doctor Billett selected 30 cities for 
intensive study. The investigation revealed 72 activities 
classified as supervisory. Two hundred and eighty-four 
supervisors were consulted, their experience averaging 20.8 
years. The training which they had received seemed to be 
entirely adequate, 4 per cent of them holding doctors’ de- 
grees, and 45 per cent holding masters’ degrees. * The report 
indicates the emphasis placed upon various supervisory activi- 
ties and describes outstanding programs for supervision. 

I recommend that this manuscript be published as a mono- 
graph of the National Survey of Secondary Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Wm. John Cooper, 

Commtuio net. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

V 

PART I : ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


By Frbd Enoblhardt and Wniifi H. Zbigbl, Jr. 

■a 


CHAPTER I : THE PROBLEM, THE PROCEDURES, THE 
SCHOOLS, AND THE ORDER OF PRESENTATION 


1. THE PROBLEM STATED 




The setting of the problem. — The plan of organization devised 
for the administration and supervision of the work in public 
secondary schools will in the nature of things require adjust- 
ment to the type of educational system in which the schools 
are operated. An organization of schools with three or more 
secondary schools will not present the same plan for carrying 
on administrative and supervisory services as one will find 
in operation in a system in which all the work in grades 7 to 
12, inclusive, is earned on in one building and is administered 
under the direction of one principal. As the .reader may 
already know, there are fewer than 150 school systems in 
which three or more secondary schools are maintained under 
the direction of full-time principals. In fact, there are 
fewer than 60 school systems in which there ‘are more than 5 
secondary schools. The great majority of secondary schools 
are operated in systems in which but one full-time adminis- 
trative and supervisory officer js employed.. The most 
common public educational organization found in the United 
States is one in which the superintendent of schools shams 
with one high-school principal practically all the important 
duties connected with the management of the secondary 
school. 

A study of the school systems of the United States places 
such cities as New York, Chicago, and a few of the other 
largest municipalities in a class by themselves. The pattern 
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of organization for supervisidh applied to the schools in [these 
cities may be very different, from the patterns formulated 
elsewhere. Yet a detailed analysis of the highly specialized 
plans of organization applied in the large cities woul4 no 
doubt reveal schemes for doing things that could with hrofit 
be adapted to other situations. * 

While initiating this investigation the staff of the Sirvey 
was fully aware of the difficulties that confronted any attempt 
to make a nation-wide study of administrative and super- 
visory organizations. It was realized that the manner in 
which secondary schools were developed in the various Spates 
had an important bearing on the supervisory machinery. 
In some sections of the country the State departments of 
education have always wielded greater power and authority 
than in others. The nature of the school organization, j the 
type of school buildings, the power of the boards of educa- 
tion, and local educational traditions were known to be some 
of the determinants that must be reviewed in relationjship 
to a specific organization before one could be thoroughly 
acquainted with .it and before one should appraise it. T 
To have studied a large number of school systems in \the 
detail necessary to have related the pattern of each organi- 
zation to the many forces that contributed to their creation 
and continuance would indeed have revealed most significant 
information.^ The time and resources available for such a 
desirable, instigation were not at hand. It is hoped thlat 
the materials presented in this report on administrative and 
supervisory organizations in secondary schools will serve to 
stimulate many intensive investigations along these lines in 
local school systems. . \ 

Some students of education would have preferred also tt» 
have had the supervisory organizations studied in relationship 
to the methods and techniques of supervision used and to an| 
analysis of the outcomes of the services rendered. Desirable 
as such a plan may have been, it was deemed necessary under 
the circumstances to make two separate studies in this field, 
one treating primarily organization and the other devoted to 

an analysis of the supervisory methods and techniques. 1 

- — < 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

Specific purposes of this study . — For the purpose of securing 
adequate information on which to base this study the re- 
sources of the Office of Education were canvassed, inquiry 
forms were sent to officials in State departments of education 
and to various staff members of public-school systems, and 
viaitp were made to school systems and to a number of 
secondary schools. 

From these sources information was gathered that has made 
it possible to treat in some detail the foil owing phases of school 
organization as they relate to administration and supervision 
in secondary schools: V ' 

(1) The part played by the State departments of education . 

in the administration and supervision of public 
secondary schools. 

(2) The degree to whi^liybortrds of education are concerned 
with the secondary schools as compared with the 
elementary schools or with the schools taken as a 

whole. 

(3) The relationship of the superintendent and his staff to 

the administration and supervision of the secondary 
schools. » 

(4) The assignment of administrative and supervisory 
. responsibilities within the high schools and the 

relationship of principals to their staffs and to the 
central office. 

(5) Various plans of organization found in school systems 

designed for the organization and supervision of 

instruction. d • . 

(6) The functions and professional status of those persons 

in school systems who are delegated administrative 
and supervisory duties. * 

». PROCEDURES, SCHOOLS, AND ORDER OF PRESENTATION ■ 

Procedures followed in inquiry . — Inquiry forms were sent 
out and, after obtaining the information desired or available, 
places that seemed to report unique and innovating practices 
and developments within the -field of this study were selected 
for visitation. The communities that were visited are re- 
ferred to frequently throughout this report, although not 
always by name. 

4 r 3 1 
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On the whole six inquiry forms were employed to gather 
the data for this project. As already implied, forms were 
sent to officials in State departments of education ‘having to 
do with secondary schools, to superintendents, to high-school 
principals, and to supervisory officers in a sampling of school 
systems in cities having more than 5,000 and fewpr than 
500,000 inhabitants. Information was received from sec- 
ondary schools attached to school systems ranging in enroll- 
ment from fewer than 500 pupils to schools having more than 
2,500 pupils. Due to the large number of forms being mailed 
by the Survey staff the superintendent and associated prin- 
cipals in the same systems were not always reached by the 
process of sampling used in this particular canvass. Inquiry 
forms of special design were also sent to the administrative 
and supervisory officers of schools systems that operate sec- 
ondary schools only. 

In all, 4,452 inquiry blariEs were mailed through the Office 
of Education for this particular study. Varying percent- 
ages were returned (Table 1), but for no group approached 
was the response less than 32 per cent of the forms mailed.' 


Table 1 . — Numbers of inquiry forms mailed and returned 


Name of form 


1 


District organitatlon and State 
supervision of secondary edu- 
cation. 

Information regarding State 
supervision. 

Checking list on organisation 
and administration. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


To whom sent* 

Num- 

ber 

mailed 

Num- 
ber re- 
turned 

2 

S 

4 

Chief State school officials.. 

48 

44 

Individual members State de- 

302 

4 

224 

partments of education. 
Superintendents of schools 

640 

357 

517 

Principals of secondary schools 

937 

in city systems. 

Principals of Independent sec- 

569 

291 

ondary schools. 

Members of administrative and 

?,8O0 

010 

supervisory staffs both In cen- 
tral offices and in secondary 
schools. 


Per 

cent re- 
turned 


91.7 


01.9 
56.7, 
65. 2 
51. 1 
32.2 


TrcoivMTii of data, — On© of tli© most difficult tasks in a 
study of this kind i3 to devise a plan for the treatment of 
data that will set forth the pertinent relationships and that 
will clearly portray the conditions. As already pointed out, 
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schools could not easily be classified according to type of 
organization or by categories defined to include systems 
operating secondary schools of like kind or. number. The 
plan resorted to results in a classification of systems into 
population groups and has certain unavoidable limitations 
with which the reader is cognizant. The range of popula- 
tion (according to the census of 1930) wit hin each group is 
as follows: 

Group I, cities over 100,000 population. 

Group II, cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population. 

Group III, cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population. 

Group IV, cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population. 

Whenever size of school or school system is a significant 
factor the data of the report are classified according to popu- 
lation groups. Wherever the region or section of the coun- 
try is of importance the data are analyzed by regions. For 
convenience, the country has been divided into four regions, 


tabulation: 




Region /— 
Ekut (E.) 

Rcotort i 

Middle fry * {M.W.) 

Region 3 — 
South (S.) 

Region l— 
Went (W.) 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Arkansas 

California 

Maine 

✓ 

Iowa 

Florida 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Kansas 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Kentucky 

Montana 

New Jersey 

Minnesota 

Louisiana 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

Missouri 

Mississippi 

Oregon 

New York 

Nebraska 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Pennsylvania 

North Dakota 

North Carolina 

Washington 

Rhode Island 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Wyoming 

Vermont 

8outh Dakota 

South Carolina 


West Virginia 

Tennessee 



Wisconsin 

Texas 

- 


» 4 

Virginia 



The size of the schools represented . — In a study of the type 
represented here it is not enough to report size of community 
only. It will be generally admitted that* enrollment of 
schools*is a potent influence in the organization for adminis- 
tration and supervision of schools, find it is therefore desir- 
able to have at hand some description by size of enrollment 
of the secondary schools the officers of which supplied infor- 
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mation for this investigation. This information is presented 
in Tables 2 and 3. In Table 2 are shown the numerical 
distributions for population groups, regions, all city high 
schools represented, and all independent secondary schools 
represented. Perhaps the most significant inference from 
the distribution in this table is the fact that the city high 
schools tend to be much larger in enrollment than the inde- 
pendent secondary schools, almost all the latter group being * 
in the size group enrolling fewer than 500 pupils. Table 3 
is introduced in order to extend somewhat the description by 
size afforded in Table 3 by reporting ranges of enrollments 
and median, first, and third quartile enrollments. The ranges 
are seen to spread widely in all groups of schools, showing 
that these groupings, as measured by enrollment, overlap on 
each other. However, as may be anticipated from the dis- 
tributions in Table 2, the medians and quartiles disclose a 
notable tendency to decrease with decrease in the size of thb 
cities represented. 

Table 2. — Distribution, by. size, of enrollments of secondary schools from 
which inquiry forms were received 


Enrollment 


Group of schools 

Fewer 

than 

600 

500- 

m 

1,000- 

1,490 

1,500- 

1,999 

2,000- 

2,499 

More 

than 

2,600 

Total 

1 

t 

s 

4 

1 

6 

7 

8 

Group: 








I 

9 

41 

38 

15 

11 

6 

120 

II 

16 

33 

28 

9 

3 

2 

91 

in 

42 

.. *1 

16 

3 

0 

0 

142 

IV 

Region: 

67 

36 

3 

0 

0 

0 

105 

East 

47 

72 

28 

11 

4 

4 

166 

Middle West 

47 

60 

26 

9 

7 

1 

169 

South./. 

30 

26 

17 

6 


1 

80 

West 

10 

24 

14 

1 

2 

2 

63 

All city secondary schools 

134 

100 

86 

27 

14 

g 

466 

Independent secondary schools. . . 

263 

14 

3 

0 

0 

0 

280 
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Differences by region are not remarkable. All six groups 
of independent schools yield smaller medians and quartiles 
than any of the groups of city secondary schools, even than 
the high schools of Group IV, a fact of gr6at significance for 
the interpretations of subsequent chapters. 

The presentation of the evidence . — The analysis of the find- 
ings in this study has been incorporated in 11 chapters. 
The second chapter is devoted primarily to the work of the 
State departments of education. Chapters 3 to 1 1 , inclusive, 
deal with the public secondary schools and are org aniz ed in 
the following sequence and treat the following phases of the 
problem: 

(!) The^professional status of the personnel. (Chapter 

(2) The relationships of boards of education and secondary 

schools. (Chapter IV.) 

(3) The responsibilities in connection with the performance 

of the educational and business affairs. (Chapter 

V.) 

(4) The responsibility for the administration of specific 

activities. (Chapter VI.) 

(5) The clerical Services available in secondary schools 

(Chapter VII.) 

(6) Coordinating the work in local school systems. 

(Chapter VIII.) 

(7) Time available for the administration and supervision 

of secondary-school activities. (Chapter IX.) 

(8) Organization for the ad minis tration and supervision of 

secondary schools. (Chapter X.) 
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CHAPTER II : THE STATE AND THE LOCAL SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 

1. STA TE PA TTERNS OF CONTROL m 

♦ * 

Diversity of State agencies . — As the reader knows, ( the 
powers, privileges, and rights of school boards and their 
professional representatives are not only subject to the limi- 
tations prescribed in law, but the secondary schools for which 
they are responsible are likewise subject to regulations and 
prescriptions set forth by one or more outside agencies. 

In many States there are official bodies, other than the State 
departments of education, such as State boards of education, 1 
State universities, and regional associations that legally have 
been assigned or that have officially assumed authority in 
reference to the organization, the administration, and the 
supervision of local publi<j secondary education. 

In some States the agencies enumerated above may 
cooperate in carrying out the ends they seek in performing 
their supervisory, inspectorial, and advisory services. In 
other sections of the country, however, each agency may go 
abaut its duties independently and as a result one finds 
duplicated and overlapping effort. 

' This investigation considers the official groups that have 
direct responsibility for the. educational outcomes in second- 
ary schools. Of these it is proposed to deal largely with the 
State educational offices and their activities in connection 
with the administration and supervision of the public high 
schools. 

State bfficials' and the law . — In all States the legislatures 
have placed on the State superintendent of public instruction, 
the State commissioner of education, or the high-school 
inspector many duties that affect directly the work in public 
secondary education. The duties and responsibilities are not 
the same in all States. The State legislatures have not 
always provided the funds necessary to a proper performance 
of the duties assigned. Traditions associated with the his- 
torical development of public education have brought about 

1284 * 1 ° — S3 a [9] 
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unique characteristics that will be found to prevail in the 
educational systems in the States. As a general rule, a much 
closer relationship is to be found between the State depart- 
ments of education and the high schools than between the 
same departments and the elementary schools. Because of 
the Smith-Hughes law, the various State offices in education 
supervise the activities associated with the fields of agricul- 
ture, industrial arts, and home economics in public schools 
more directly than in any of the other subject-matter fields. 

Agencies other than State departments of education . — It is 
not intended to review in this chapter the influence of the 
various private agencies outside of the public schools that 
from time to time control or endeavor to influence the work 
of the high schools. Occasionally national organizations of 
certain types or their State branches demand that the legis- 
latures enact laws to prescribe what shall be taught and to 
demand that a certain school routine be conducted in accord 
with the wishes of the agency supporting the measure. These 
groups are sometimes exceedingly influential in determining 
the government of the schools. However, the concern here 
is with agencies having some official relationship to the 
schools. 

State officials, other than those in the State educational 
offices, are delegated responsibilities by their respective legis- 
latures that bring them into direct contact with the local 
secondary schools. For example, State departments of 
health may be responsible for certain phases of the. health 
work or services provided in schools, the State fire marshal 
may inspect buildings with a view to checking their safety 
and the plans for fire drill, and the department of labor may 
issue all working permits to minors desiring to leave ‘school. 
Though the duties of these officials may not be of the first 
order of consequence, their activities, nevertheless, have a 
bearing on the manner in which the schools are conducted. 

The universities and the public schools . — The inspector of 
high schools has not always been responsible to the State 
superintendent of public instruction . 1 It must be recalled 
that in a number of States the State board of education or the 

- - ■ ■ S% 

'Alton, George B. The Beginning of Secondary Education in Minnesota, ts The Chang- 
Ing Educational World, The Unlvmlty of Minneaota Preoe, 1931, p. 222. 
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board of regents were not assigned the authority over the 
State superintendent of public instruction. It was not until 
recent years that in several of the States all State educational 
officials were brought together in one department. 

At this writing (1931) 18 States report some administrative 
relationship between the State universities and the public 
high schools. As a rule in these States the duties performed 
by the universities duplicate and overlap to some extent the 
work of the State departments of education 

The following summary represents the m ann er of partici- 
pation of the State universities and the regional associations 
in the administration of public high schools in these 18 States. 

Type 1: Representatives of State-supported colleges and universities 
inspect the public secondary schools. The institution pays the expenses 
but the State department of education directs the itinerary Of the 
workere and prescribes the standards to be enforced. 

Type S: The university registrar or a member of the university staff 
visits the schools accredited by the North Central Association. (This 
practice prevails in four States.) 

Type 3: A professor of vocational education and a professor of home 
economics in the university are aligned the responsibility for inspect- 
ing the work in the high schools maintaining Smith-Hughes depart- 
ments. (This type exists in three States.) * 

Type 4' Occasionally professors in the State university inspect 
secondary schools. The schools to be inspected and the standards to 
be considered are determined by the State department of education. 
The report is likewise made to the State department. 

Type 5: The State department appoints a higb-school visitor from 
the university as State high-school supervisor. He secures information 
from high schools of the State for use of the university and from the 
North Central Association in accrediting such schools. His function 
is advisory. 

Type 6: Responsibility for. high-school inspection is b hared by the 
State department of education and the State university. By mutual 
agreement all representatives of the university assigned duties in con- 
nection with the high schools and all high-school supervisors from the 
8tate office are authorized to visit high schools for both administrative 
and supervisory purposes and their recommendations are accepted by 
both authorities. 

Type 7: A number of schools belong to the Southern Association 
of Schools. Members of a State committee from that organization 
inspect only schools for that association. These schools are also 
inspected by men from the State department. 

Type 8:. The inspection division of the university inspects schools 
not visited that year by the department of public instruction. This is a 
cooperative plan. 

HU 
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Type 9: In one State t^e university annually inspects the high 
schools of the State and then prepares a list of the accredited schools. 

A few cases have been reported in which it was indicated 
that the State university exerts a marked influence through 
other activities carried on in connection with the secondary 
schools. The situations referred to are those in which the 
State institutions cany on instructional work in the schoo 
through the support, development, and control of state-wide 
musical contests, field days, declamatory contests, and the 
like. The following quotation taken from an inquiry form is 
a case in point in. which it is alleged that duplicate service 
and overlapping of work results from such activities. 



There is some evidence that the activities of the agricultural exten- 
sion division of the State university duplicates, competes with, and 
injures the work of the Bureau of Agricultural Education of the State 
Department of Education. This is particularly true in the 4-H club 
work, in the “ Future Farmers of America” movement, as well as In the 
local adult agricultural class activities. 

Time devfoed to secondary schools by university officials . — 
Certain university officials report that they devote more than 
half their time to the official duties -of accrediting and 
inspecting the secondary schools. Three State universities 
employ staff members who devote full time to the work of 
the public secondary schools. In these instances the 
* activities of the State officials and those of the universities 
are coordinated to avoid unnecessary duplication. 

Regional associations. — The work of regional associations 
in so far as it relates to the inspection and approval of the 
work in secondary schools had its beg inning in 1885 .* Re- 
gional associations do not as a rule have representatives of 
their organization visit the secondary schools thatfappear on 
their accredited lists. 


I. STATE OFFICERS REPRESENTED IN THI8 STUDY 

State officers responding. — Usable inquiry forms were 
received frbm 219, or approximately 70 per cent, of the 
officials of State' departments of education whose duties 

1 ' ' The New England AssocUtlon of Colleges sod Secondary Schools wss organized during 
that year. This is the oldest of the 6 regional associations." Department of Superintendence, 
The Seventh Yearbook, The ArtiouUtto»of the Units of American Education, lttfi. p. to. 
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' bring them in -contact with the secondary schools. Of this 
number 98 are specialists in agriculture, home economics, and 
industrial education. There were ' but 4 specialists in 
commercial and academic subjects. The officials can- 
vassed fall into the 8 categories listed in Table 4. 

Table 4 . — Number of Stale officials of various positions responding to 


the inquiry 

* ' Number o( 

Title or position * persons 

Total responding 219 

Specialists in — 

Industrial education ' .. 37 

Home economics education; 29 

Agricultural education _ . 32 

Music, art, mathematics, commercial subjects, and science 8 

Physical education and health 17 

Assistant commissioners and assistant superb tendents 20 

Supervisors and inspectors 59 

Librarians ! 17 


Number of officials concerned primarily with, secondary 
education . — A canvass of the staffs employed in the 48 State 
departments of education 8 discovers about 280 persons with 
titles indicating that their duties are largely in connection 
with secondary education. This number represents 30 per 
cent of the total professional employees of State departments 
of education. A number of others, such as the deputy 
superintendent, commissioner of education, ' and assistant 
commissioner of education, were revealed by further investi- 
gation to be giving a large share of their time to the work of 
secondary education. In fact, fevw- members of the staff of 
any State department of education are not involved in some 
way with the problems relating to the secondary schools. 
The distribution of States according to the'number of staff 
members devoting a part of or all their time to secondary 
school? is shown in Table 5. 


1 Educational Directory, U. 8 . Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 1030 . 
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Table 5. — Numbers % of staff members in Stale departments of education 
devoting all or a major part of their time to sre&jrulary schools 


Number of Number 
officials 1 of States 


States 


15 or more 

11 

10 

0 

8 

7 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 ... 


5 New York. Massachusetts, Missouri, Texas, and Pennsylvania, 

2 Illinois and New Jersey. 

1 North Carolina. 

2 Alabama and Georgia. 

3 Louisiana, Maryland, and Ohio. 

3 Connecticut, Minnesota, and Mississippi. 

7 Virginia, Utah, Delaware, California, Florida, Indiana, and Iowa. 
7 Tennessee, South Carolina, Michigan, Arkansas, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, and Washington. 

7 Wyoming, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Arizona, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Oklahoma. 

4 South Dakota, Montana, NAvedgTand Oregon. 

3 Nebraska, North Dakota, and West Virginia. 

1 New Mexico. 

3 Colorado, Idaho, and Veypnont. 


* Total number staff members, 2M. 


»• y 

Tiiles of State educational officials . — A summary of the titles 
of the Officials of State departments of education who are 
assigned duties in connection with secondary schools is 
shown in Table 6. The tabulation includes only those 
officers concerning whose titles information was complete. 
The list of ofecers may be divided into two major groups — 
those whose duties are performed largely through visitations 
and the inspection of the local schools and those whose 
duties are carried on at the home office. Another classifi- 
cation may be made by differentiating between those whose 
duties are largely associated with the work in the socondaiy 
schools and those whose responsibilities are concerned with 
the entire system. There were 77 titles of State educational 
officials that appeared but once among those reported and 
these are not listed in Table 6. 

Table 6. — Titles of staff members of State departments of education 

who in J 930 devoted all or a major part of their lime to secondary 


education . 

Number 

Titles ' ot uffloals 

Director of secondary education.. - 2 

Supervisor of secondary education.. 6 

Director of physical and health education 9 

Supervisor of physical and health education 12 

Director of vocational education 8 

Supervisor of agricultural education 19 

Supervisor of home economics.-. — — 27 
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Table 6 . — Tides of staff members of State departments of education , 

etc. — Continued! 

’ Number 

Titles of officials 

Supervisor of industrial education 8 

State director agricultural education 2 

Supervisor of vocational agriculture . » _ jo 

Supervisor of trades and industries 15 

Supervisor of high schools _ _ 12 

Chief, bureau of agricultural education 2 

Chief, bureau of trade and industrial education 3 

Chief, bureau of home-making ed 14 cation 3 

Director, division of trade and vocational education. . 3 

Director of vocational education and State supervisorof agriculture. 2 

State supervisor of high schools _ . 9 

Assistant supervisor of agricultural education 11, 

Assistant State supervisor of home economics 7 

Assistant supervisor of high schools f 5 

Assistant supervisor of industrial education 5 

Director of agriculture 3 

High-school supervisor 12 

Supervisor of vocational home economics. 4 

Agent for secondary education 2 

Assistant supervisor of physical education . 4 

High-school inspector ^ 14 

Director of vocational division 3 

Assistant supervisor of vocational agriculture 4 

Assistant commissioner, supervisor of secondary education 2 

Supervisor of teacher training 4 

Assistant supervisor of vocational, home economic^ 2 


Total 233 

The education of State educational officials . — Only 7 per cent 
of the State officials who reported were not college graduates. 
In fact, 88 per cent of tfiese officials have more than 4 
years of education beyond high school, and of these, 79 per 
cent reported having had at least 5 years of work beyond 
, high-ephool graduation. The master’s degree was reported 
by 49 per cent, the doctorate pf philosophy by 6 per cent, and 
the doctorate in education by 2 per cent. It was also found 
from data not presented in tabular form that 20 per cent 
of the grbup attended summer school each year during 
the period 1925-1929. Fourteen per cent of these officials 
reported that they had attended summer school in 1930. 

Professional experience . — The range in experience in educa- 
tional work of the professional employees of the State depart- 
/ US) 
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ments of education ranged from 2 to 43 years. The average 
was 14 years and the median was 13 years. (Table 7.) The 
experience for the whole group covers every type of educa- 
tional work from teaching in rural schools to teaching in 
higher educational institutions. The data on the inquiry 
form show that 68 per cent of the high-school inspectors have 
been high-school principals. 


Table 7. — Educational experience of 207 State educational officials 


Position 

0 

* I 

Percent- 
age of 
officials 
reporting 
experi- 
ence 

Median 
years of 
experi- 
ence 

Teacher of rural elementary School 

40 

22 

01 

22 

. 44 

40 
22 
20 
24 

i 

* 

( 

4 

4 

t 

Teacher of village or city elementary school 
Teacher of secondary school l 

Principal of village or city elementary school 
Principal of secondary school 

Teacher in higher institution 

Supervisor in city or county school . 

Superintendent of schools (Including county superintendents) 
Other fields of education 



The range in experience in State departments of education 
was from 1 to 31 years. The average number of years of 
service was 7 and the median was 6. Differences in educa- 
tional experience vary but slightly for the different types of 
State educational officials. About 20 per cent of the State 
officials indicated that they had held positions in the State 
departments of education other than the one in which they are 
now employed. 

In general, it can be said that the State educational officials 
have been selected from among educational workers who have 
had a substantial background of education and who have 
had wide professional experience. 

3. FUNCTIONS OF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICeAs 

Time devoted to secondary education . — Only 17 per cent of 
the State officials reporting in this investigation indicate that 
they devote all their time to the field of secondary education. 
(See Table 8.). This group is made up largely of the subject- 
matter specialists and those^ responsible for agriculture, home 
economics, and industrial education. A large number of 

\ ' 
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officials report that they are called upon to serve in other 
capacities, such as inspecting elementary schools, inspecting 
private schools, and teaching in summer school. 1 


Table 8. — Distribution of State educational officers according to the 
percentage of time devoted to secondary education 


Field of activity 

Num- 
ber of 
persons 

Per cent of time devoted to secondary 
education 

Median 

percent 

Less 
than 20 

20-39 

40-50 

60-79 

80 or 
more 

I 

1 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

Specialists In— 




• 




Industrial education 

33 

12L1 

9.0 

9.0 

12 1 

48. 4 

81. 2 

Home economics educations.. 

28 


3.5 

25. 0 

32 1 

39. 2 

6L3 

Agricultural education 

31 

3.2 

3.2 

6.4 

16. 1 

70.9 

81. 2 

Assistant commissioners and as- 








sistant superintendents 

16 

i3 

& 2 

12.5 

25.0 

12 5 

40 0 

Supervisors and inspectors 

65 


3. 6 

10.5 

30.9 

54.5 

81.7 

Directors of health and physical 




education 

17 


64.7 

29.4 


5.8 

35.4 

Specialists in music, art, mathe- 




matics, and science 

7 



42 8 

rt. 2 

19 R 

70 n 

Librarians, m \ 

fl 


40.0 

20.0 

20.0 

o 

20.0 

lU. u 

50.0 


Duties of Stale educational officials— The duties of State 
educational officials differ widely. If frequency ol mention 
is used as a criterion of importance, .the meit significant 
duties of State specialists of agriculturaieaucation, home 
economics education, and industrial education are thoso that 
pertain chiefly to promotional and supervisory work. Next 
in order of importance are the activities relating to curriculum 
construction, approval of courses, of study, and directing the 
work in teacher-training institutions. A. summary of the 
duties mentioned twice or oftener by specialists of agriculture, 

home economics, and industrial, education is as follows: 

* 

1. Administrative. 

To keep records, make reports, compile statistics, carry on corre- 
spondence, and perform other office duties. (30 times.) 

To direct the work of such supervisors and other assistants as 
, may bq.employed in the department. ' (12.) 

To prepare an annual report setting forth the progress and con- 
dition of vocational education. (11.) 

To have charge of the general administration of all 8tate and 
Federal funds. (11.) 

To prepare budgets. (7.) 

To recommend candidates for teaching positions. (4.) 

To compile administ rational bulletins, booklets, etc. (3.) 
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2. 


3. 


To interpret laws and rules. (3.) 

? o administer State laws. (2.) 

o supervise the admissibn pf certain schools. (2.) 

To supervise the employment of students in certain schools. (2.) 
Organizational and promotional. 

To prepare and approve courses of study and plans for the use 
of vocational schools and classes. (56.) 

.To organize classes. . (40.) 

To prepare literature, bulletins, news letters concerning edu- 
cation for the aid of teachers. (28.) 

To supervise all home economics classes and home economics 
departments in all types of schools. (28.) 

To promote the establishment of vocational schools, evening, 
part-time, and day-trade classes. (£6.) 

To promote the establishment of classes and home economics 
departments in all types of schools. (20.) 

To make investigations and surveys concerning agricultural 
• trade and industrial, and home economics education. (19.) 
To prepare literature and make studies, surveys, and investi- 
gations concerning industrial education. (16.) * 

To cooperate with organizations of all types for the promotion 
of home economics education. (12.) 

To prepare all reports dealing with agricultural education that 
may be required by the State and Federal boards for voca- 
tional education. (8.) 

To prepare plans and confer and cooperate with labor organiza- 
tions and all other agencies for the promotion of industrial 
education. (8.) 

To reoommend plant equipment. (7.) 

To supply information concerning the plan and the purpose of 
the work to all superintendents and boards of education' in 
the State. (6.) 


To supervise the organization and location of schools. (5.) 

To promote foremanship conferences and foremanshlp train- 
ing. (5.) 

To assume responsibility for standards. (4.) 

To determine standards of vocational work. (3.]T 
To perform general publicity work. (3.) 

To select and approve texts. (2.) 

To select candidates for instructor training. (2.) 

To foster club work. (2.) 

Inspections] .(and supervisory). , 

To supervise the work of all teachers of vocational agriculture 
in the State and to render to them such aid as will tend to 
increase the efficiency of their teaching and other activities 
( 20 .) 

\To approve or disapprove schools applying for the benefits of 
\ Federal and State funds. (18.) 
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To cooperate with or supervise the teacher-training institu- 
. tions in the preparation of teachers of agriculture. (12.) 

To hold from time to time State-wide and group conferences 
with teachers of vocational agriculture. (11.) 

To visit, inspect, and supervise systematic instruction in agri- 
culture for which Federal or State aid is allowed. (1 1.) 

To visit and inspect the supervised work of pupils. (8.) 

To arrange for the professional improvement of teachers in 
service. (5.) 

To conduct or direct contests, fairs, etc. (4.) 

To hold conferences. (3.) 

To secure and check all necessary reports and data for making 
reimbursements to approved schools or classes in vocational 
* agriculture. (2.) 

4. Instructional. 

To hold conferences of all kinds. (30.) 

To supervise resident or itinerant teacher training. (21.) 

To improve teachers in service. (17.) 

To improve all teachers who are to be paid in part from State 
and Federal funds. (14.) 

To cooperate with teacher-training institutions. (8.) 

* • To have general supervision of teacher-training institutions 

and their programs. (7.) 

To recommend equipment for effective instruction. (5.) 

To address vocational meetings, conventions, graduations. (5.) 
To supervise records affecting instruction. (3.) 

To supervise industrial arts in all schools. (2.) 

* To train evening school teachers. (2.) 

To assist in selection of teachers. (2.) 

^ To aid in recruiting and placing teachers. (2.) 

To teach special methods^at university. (2.) 

To train instructors of teacher-training classes. (2.) 

As is to be expected, the assistant State superintendents 
and deputy State commissioners of education record a num- 
ber of services in addition to those associated with the work 
. assigned in the field of secondary education. The nature of 
these additional activities as reported by these officers has 
been tabulated as shown below. The total number of addi- 
tional activities is *)8. 

To perform routine office duties such as correspondence, making re- 
ports, preparing budgets, mailing supplies, securing and examining and 
interpreting reports, purchasing for department, and signing requisi- 
tions for salaries. (16 times.) 

To perform duties of State superintendent in his absence or at his 
request. (11.) 
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To have general supervision of office. (8.) ^ 

To supervise administration and organization of high schools. (6.) 

To render legal opinions. (6.) 

To certify teachers. (5.) 

To distribute State-aid funds. (4.) 

To encourage or conduct conferences, conventions, and meetings of 
all kinds. (4.) 

To make addresses. (4.) 

To have charge of school legislation and drawing new bills. (3.) 

To do field work in such as trouble cases and making plans for re- 
modeling rural schools. (3.) 

To have State administration and general supervision of vocational 
and instructional education. (2.) 

To supervise supervisors from the office. (2.) 

To distribute State-aid funds. (2.) 

To supervise teacher training in service. (2.) 

High-9chool inspectors, supervisors, or visitors , likewise 
carry on a wide variety of activities in discharging the duties 
of their office. From the enumeration presented below it 
will be observed that their duties involve practically every 
possible' educational function. 

To visit, inspect, and supervise high schools with regard to library 
facilities, laboratory equipment, curriculum, departmentalization of 
work, daily schedule, units offered, teacher qualifications, certification 
of teachers, distribution of principal’s time, standards, size of classes, 
efficiency of record system, extracurriculum activities, equipment, dis- 
tribution oL^teaehers’ marks, administration, quality of instruction, 
transportafren, buildings, and budget. (69 times.) 

To prepare and publish handbooks, syllabi, State and regional tests, 
courses of study, college entrance examinations, departmental bulletins, 
bulletins on standards, bulletinson English, bulletins of school programs, 
lists of equipment, and instructional materials. (35.) 

To perform routine office duties such as carrying on correspondence, 
making reports, securing and examining and interpreting reports from 
high schools, keeping records, filling out questionnaires, and having 
charge of office employees in ttte department. (35.) 

To confer with high-school teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and boards of education. (32.) 

To make addresses of all kinds. (18.) 

To encourage growth and change in high-echool organization such as 
classifying high schools, encouraging consolidation and larger units 
and junior high school organization, and reorganizing districts. (15.) 

To conduct research activities such as all types of surveys and special 
committee work on special problems. (13.) 


ERIC 
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To perform all duties of accrediting of high schools and approving 
for accrediting of high schools. (11.) 

To encourage or aid in conducting conventions and meetings of all 
kinds. (11.) 

To inspect and supervise private high schools, parochial high schools, 
academies, private elementary schools, grades in high schools, and 
graded elementary schools. (11.) 

To encourage and aid in growth and changes in curriculum and 
courses of study. (11.) 

To make recommendations or prepare high-school standards and 
perform all duties involved in the distribution of State aid. (10.) 

To stimulate professional growth of teachers by cooperating with 
teacher-training institutions, aiding in developing professional faculty 
meetings, aiding in developing cooperative educational programs, check- 
ing crofessional reading of teachers, and recommending literature. (9.) 

Tffattend educational meetings. (6.) 

To confer with executives of higher institutions. (3.) 

To approve normal training high schools. (3.) 

To help prepare programs for State educational conventions. (3.) 

To recommend and plan for new legislation. (2.) 

To aid in selection and appointment^of teachers, supervisors and 
principals. (2.) 

The activities of the other specialists and directors whose 
responsibilities relate specifically to instructional work, health 
services, and libraries are recorded in the tabulations pre- 
sented below. It should be noted that the activities other 
than those that relate to office routine, teacher certification 
establishment of standards, preparation of courses of study 
and bulletins, teacher training, interpreting the law, and 
general supervision have been included in the lists. 

Directors of health. 

To confer with instructors, principals, superintendents of schools, 
and boards of education. 

To make addresses to various groups and conventions. 

To do general publicity work and write magazine articles. 

To make studies, surveys, and investigations. 

To cooperate with other organizations for the promotion of physical 
and health education. 

To.assiat in organizing programs in schools, 
promote statutory requirements. 

To assist in planning for buildings. 

To supervise teacher-training institutions. 

To encourage conferences and meetings of all kinds, such as area 
meetings, sectional meetings, and institutes. 

To maintain service, reference, and consultation bureau. 

121 ] 
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To prepare and interpret professional programs and courses. 

To devise ways of coordinating physical and health education. 

To promote teaching of “good behavior.” 

To widen principal’s and county superintendent’s concepts of 
physical education as social training. 

To organize programs for institutions and conferences. 

To supervise school nursing programs. 

To review books and other material. 

To do county inspection. 

To meet with State advisory committees. 

To maintain lending library. 

To plan ^hibitions. 

To act as secretary and chairman of State-wide scholastic athletic 
conferences and committees. 

Supervisors of music. 

To work out policies and plans for administration and teaching. 

To advise in the training of music teachers before they enter 
service. 

To aid in having music function in a social way. 

To extend music teaching into schools which do not have it. 

To have general supervision over music education in the State. 

To advise with institutions on the training of teachers of music in 
both public and private schools. 

To confer with superintendents as to music education policies. 

To help make surveys. 

To assist in stimulating an interest in musifc education as an integral 
part of the curriculum. 

To conduct State examination in music. 

To approve and sponsor State programs and contests. 

To act as an amalgamating force of cooperation and participation 
among schools. 

Supervisors of commercial work. 

To assist in any way the assistant commissioner of education in 
charge of secondary schools. 

To visit schools. 

To confer with administrators and supervisors. , 

To carry on research studies in various phases of high-school work. 
To instruct county institutes. 

Supervisors of mathematics. y 

To inspect in special cases work in mathematics in junior high 
schools and elementary schools. ^ 

To supervise the making of all regents examinations in mathe- 
matics for the high schools of the State. 

To address meetings of teachers of mathettiRtics. 

To represent the department in matters pertaining to secondary- 
school mathematics. 

To make general inspection of smaller village or rural high schools. 
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To supervise the making of special examinations and the rating of 
papers submitted from the same. 

Supervisors of art education and machine drawing. 

To speak at teacher conferences on special field. 

To advise with normal schools and training colleges. 

To advise with art schools as to offering and courses for high 
schools. 

To advise teachers as to training and extension work. 

To supervise social-service art work. 

To carry on correspondence relating to special field. 

To rate examination papers. 

To recommend concerning equipment of schools and teachers to 
be employed. 

Supervisors of modern foreign languages. 

To have general supervision of 32 different examinations every 
year for Aipils and teachers. (Aided by department committees 
of high-whool and college teachers.) 

To conduct group inspection of teachers in different centers for 
observation, criticism, object lessons. 

To maintain office as a teachers' service bureau and to some extent 
a teachers' placement bureau. 

Supervisors of Latin. 

To visit and inspect high schools. 

To confer and visit classes. 

To prepare college entrance examination questions and mark 
papers from these examinations. 

Supervisors of Spanish. 

To examine material for credit. 

To prepare questions for college entrance examination board. 

To visit high schools, elementary schools, and academies. 

To approve books. 

To prepare articles for publication. 

Directors of libraries. 

To supervise traveling reference library. 

To supervise rooms and equipment. 

To prepare curriculum and courses of study. 

To arrange for library training for school librarians. 

To administer State library aid. 

To advise through correspondence. 

To advise with library associations. 

To buy books. 

To advise concerning certification and registration. 

To advise concerning placement. 

To review lists to be purchased. 

To review lists of schools seeking university recognition. 

To recommend excuses for failures to comply with standards. 

To cooperate #ith teacher-training institutions. 
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To visit libraries for conferences. 

To assist in organization. 

To attend State and local library, club, and educational meetings. 

To give addrpsses. » 

To check blue prints of new buildings for library plans. 

To write articles for publication. 

To prepare programs for clubs and radio. 

To compile and analyze library statistics. 

To prepare or revise book lists. 

To make surveys of conditions and needs. 

To check reports and special lists. 

To check book lists for granting State aid. 

I VISITS TO SCHOOLS 

Plans followed by State departments in visiting secondary 
schools .— The numbers of public secondary schools in each* 
of the 48 States ranged at the time of inquiry from 25 to nearly 
a thousand. Eleven States report that plans provide for 
the visitation of all the high schools at least once a year. 
Nine States report that in addition a number varying from 

5 to 25 percent of the secondary schools axe visited twice a 
year. 

In response to the inquiry as to whether members of the 
State departments deliberately avoid visiting the high 
schools in the large cities, five States reported that schools in 
cities having a population of 100,000 or more were not con- 
sidered a concern of the State office. One State reported that 
the schools in the cities having populations of 30,000 or more 
were not inspected. A large percentage, of the responses 
indicated that the staff of the State department of education 
’ was 30 inadequate, the number of schools so large, and the 
funds so limited that the State officials were obliged to leave 
many of the larger school systems to their own devices. 

Th® median number of local public secondary schools 
visited each year by representatives of State departments of 
education was computed to be about 192, or about 75 per- 
cent of the total number of schools. 

In view of the funds and personnel available to carry out 
the responsibilities of State departments of education in 
connection with the secondaiy schools, it is of interest to 
know how the State officials select the schools to be visited 
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and inspected. In fields of work such as agriculture, home 
economics, and industrial arts, each specialist employed as a 
rule devotes his entire time to his special field. In States 
that have but one high-school inspector a plan of visitation 
must be devised that is most economical of time, energy, and 
money. Where several staff members are available for 
high-school inspection the following plans are among those 
reported most frequently. 

(1) Itinerary of staff members is arranged each month in conference 

of inspectors. 

(2) State is divided geographically and sections assigned to various 

staff members. 

(3) State is divided into county groups and parts assigned inspectors. 

(4) State is divided into teachers-college districts and divisions 

assigned to inspectors. 

(5) State is divided into areas with approximately equal numbere of 

high schools and divisions assigned to inspectors. 

(6) Schools listed as doubtful that have not been accredited, or that 

have been conditionally accredited are visited first. If time 
is available, others are tisited. 

(7) Director of inspectional division plans the itinerary of staff 

members as to schools to\be visited and work to be done. 

(8) Schools are classified as type and inspectors are assigned 

responsibility for the different types, such as consolidated 
schools, small high schools, 4-year high schools, and the like. 

(9) Each staff member has a special field of work and carries on only 

in that field unless given special instructions to investigate 
other fields or activities. 

(10) Inspectors are assigned a territory and are responsible for all 

the schools and public-school activities in the area in which 
they operate. 

Schools visited eath year by individual State department 
members. The number of school systems visited yearly by 
the 179 State educational officials reporting differs widely. 
(See Table 9.) About a fourth of the group indicate that they 
visit on the average fewer than 40 schools per year, while 20 
officials report that the schools visited may average 200 or 
more. The distribution of the number of schools visited is 
approximately the same for each type of staff member. One 
person reports that he has under his direction 40 schools 
giving industrial woYk and that each of these is visited six 
times a year. 
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Table 9 . — N umbers of school systems visited annually by State educational 
officers, the average number of days spent in visitation each year, and the 
average number of hours spent at each secondary school visited 


Officers 

Number of 
schools 
visited 
annually 

Average num- 
ber of days 

! Average num- 
ber Bouts 
spent each 
school 


Me- 

dian 

Range 

Me- 

dian 

Range 

Me- 

dian 

Range 

1 

l 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

Specialists in— 

Industrial education 

45 

4-206 

26-250 

14-175 

1-150 

8-375 

24-200 

23-125 

11-130 

1-375 

106 

120 

113 

50 

117 

107 

113 

86 

111 

11-200 

75-180 

40-210 


1- 15 

2- 12 
1-40 

Home economics education 

91 

o 

A fi 

Agricultural education 

62 

4. O 

K A 

Assistant commissioner and assistant superin- 
tendent 

O. 4 

4 7 

Supervisors and inspectors 

135 

100 

103 

110 

95 

vr“ I/O 

30-220 

30-155 

50-170 

KA_ 1 in 

a. f 

4 O 

1- 5 
1-8 
1-6 

2- 5 

3- 6 
1-40 

Directors of health and physical education 
Supervisors of art, science, mathematics, etc.... 
Librarians 

а. O' 

3.0 

б. 3 

1 Q 

All 

Dir 1 IU 

1. O 

A 1 
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Time spent in visiting secondary schools. — The part of the 
working year devoted to the visitation of secondary schools 
varies as widely as the number of schools visited. One has 
only to visualize the map of the United States to appreciate 
fully how diverse the problem of “school visitation is in the 
different States. Only a small fraction of the State educa- 
tional officials devote their entire time in visiting schools! * 
During the time schools are in session about half of the 
State officials treated in this study spend half or more of 
their time in visiting schools. 

It is surprising to note that more than 40 per cent of the 
visitations made to public secondary schools consume less 
than three hours. The number of inspections that involve 
more than a day must be relatively few if the number of 
days spent in the field and the number Of schools visited are 
compared with the time spent during each official visit. 

Activities participated in during visitation. — The activities 
carried on by State educational officers during typical visits 
to secondary schools were catalogued under 14 headings. A 
review of the time distribution among these activities indi- 
cates that classroom visitation and conferences with the 
superintendent are among activities of first importance on 


t 
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the list. (See Table 10.) The persons reporting, it should 
be noted, do not attend to all of the 14 activities while visit- 
ing high schools. Conferences with superintendents, class- 
room visitation, conferences with secondary-school teachers, 
and conferences with secondary-school principals and super- 
visors represent the order of importance when the numbers 
reporting the time devoted to the several activities are 
compared. The reason why the high-school principal is 
found fourth on the list is probably due to the fact that in 
ft l ar g§ number of small high schools the superintendent is 
the principal and the superintendent is the official inter- 
mediary .between the State department of education and the 
local schools. 


Table 10 — Distribution of State educational officials according- to the 
percentages of time demoted to various activities in which they are engaged 
during typical visits to local school systems 


Number of official! reporting the following 
percentages of time 


Activity 


Total 
num- 
ber re- 


Less 
than 10 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


60 or 
more 


port- 

ing 


40-49 


1 


Conference with board f or individual 

members 

Conference with townspeople 

Conference with superintendent 

Inspection of records 

Inspection of buildings and grounds 
Conference with secondary-school prin- 
cipal 

Conference with secondary-school super- 
visors 

Conference with secondary -school teach* 


* 14 * 


93 

62 

65 

91 

78 

61 

32 


12 

4 

56 

31 

3 I 

46 

16 


6 

2 

30 

2 

10 

15 

2 


I 


h 

i 

7 

4 



1 112 

69 

7 164 

124 
128 

4 136 

64 


era 

Classroom visitation in secondary 

schools 

Conference with elementary School 

principals 

Conference with eiement^-school su- 
pervisors 

Conference with elementary -school 

teachers 

Classroom visitation in elementary 

schools 

Other persona visited or activities con- 
ducted 


10 

11 


139 

139 

30 

28 

34 


19 12 5 

22 14 6 



• If the time devoted to conference with teachers, classroom 
visitation, and conference with the superintendent is tabu- 
lated, one may note that the first two items consunfe a large 
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proportion of the time of State educational officers. (See 
Table 11,) As one would expect, the subject-matter special- 
ists devote a larger proportion of their time to instructional 
f activities than do other officers. 

Table 11. — Range in minutes in the time devoted to certain selected 
activities by State educational officials on visiting public secondary 
schools. 


Officers 

Confer- 

ences 

with 

secondary 

teachers 

Class- 
room visi- 
tation 

Confer- 

ence 

with 

superin- 

tendents 

Number 
of officers 
reporting 

1 

S 

S 

4 

6 

Specialists in— 

Industrial education . 

6-00 

6-70 

1-30 

22 

20 

28 

5 

Home economics education. 

6-60 

16-80 

2-26 

Agricultural education 

10-80 

6-70 

1-60 

Assistant commissioner and assistant superintend- 
ents../. 

1-10 

2-76 

10-66 

3-76 

2-50 

Supervisors and Inspectors 

1-46 

3-76 

34 

13 

8 

4 

Directors of health education and physical educa- 
tion 

1-20 

1-36 

Specialists in music, art, science, and mathematics. 
Librarians 

10-20 

0-0 

20-7C 

0-0 

1-26 

6-26 

All 

0-80 

0-80 | 

1-76 

143 



A large variety of activities performed by other officials is 
interesting enough to warrant listing here. These other 
activities of specialists in the different fields of education are 
as follows: 

Vocational and industrial education. 

Conferring with officials of trade and industrial organizations and 
visiting plants in vocational works. 

Visiting industrial concerns. 

Conferring with employers and managers of plants. 

Visiting industrial plants and heads of departments. 

Talking to commercial clubs. 

Home economics education. 

Visiting homes. 

Conferring with lunch-room manager. 

Conducting chib activities. 

^dressing high-school and other groups of girls. 

Visiting industrial plants where girls are employed. . 

Conferring with teachers of science and art classes, * 
Conferring with parent-teacher associations or other groups in- 
terested in educational programs. 


O 
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Agricultural education. 

Visiting farmers in the community, farm organizations, farm 
bureaus, and extension agents. 

Conferring with officers of civic clubs. 

Addressing and cooperating with “future fanners of America.” 

ViBiting projects and fairs. 

Supervising project work of adults and boys and evening classes. 

Conferring with parents and employers of pupils. 

Supervision by State officers . — The answer, “Yes”, was 
received from 141 of the 174 State educational officers to 
the question as to whether or not they attempt to supervise 
instruction during their visits to high schools. Only 95 of 
the 104 subject-matter specialists indicated that they did 
not attempt to supervise instruction at the time they made 
their visits to schools. 

, The relative effiediveness of activities . — Although the relia- 
bility of the reactions of individuals on the relative merits 
of the services they themselves render may be questioned, it 
was thought advisable to ask the State educational officials 
who serve the public high schools to evaluate the relative 
merits of the things that they da. in connection with the 
secondary schools. Preparation of curriculums and courses 
of study for the secondary schools and visitation and inspec- 
tion of the schools at the request of the schools appear to be 
the most valuable services according to the judgment of the 
State officials reporting. (See Table 12.) No one group 
of activities appeared to be judged by the group as a whole 
as of little value. 

The subject-matter specialists indicate that the prepara- 
tion of courses of study and the making of surveys are of less 
value in carrying on their work than is indicated by the gen- 
eral supervisors, the high-schbol visitors, and the inspectors. 
The special-subject supervisors are inclined m believe that 
visits to the schools initiated by the State department 
officials or by tlje schools provide the best opportunities for 
the performance of their duties. In considering these facts 
, it is worth bearing in mind that the general inspectors and 
visitoj| probably have a more marked influence on the schools 
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than do the subject-matter specialists. The members of the 
latter group confine their efforts largely to the work of their 

particular fields of interest. 

1 

Table 12.— Distribution of estimates of State educational officers on the 
relative effectiveness of the professional activities and services performed 
by them in connection with the secondary schools 


Activities and services performed 


1 - 

Conducting surveys and invocations of secondary 

schools and their problems 

Correspondence with schools. 

Classroom visitation I.. .1111 ’ 

Preparation of curriculum materials and courses of study 

fof secondary schools. 

Publishing bulletins dealing with administmtlonVsupervi- 

sion, and teaching >. 

Visitation and inspection of spools (on request of local 

secondary school) .7S. 

Visitation and inspection of schodta (initiate by State 
department) \ 


Least 

valu- 

able 

Moder- 

ately 

valu- 

able 

Most 

valu- 

able 

Num- 
ber re- 
porting 


S 

4 

• » 

20 

73 

71 

164 

35 

121 

20 

176 

* 19 

45 

„ no 

174 

13 

47 

116 

176 

23 

87 

67 

177 

10 

38 

113 

161 

9 

00 

99 

168 


General inspectioiud duties assigned to specialists. — More 
than 84 per cent of the specialists in agriculture, home 
economics, industrial education, health, the academic sub- 
jects, and libraries indicate that they are not authorized 
to make any genera) surveys or inspection of local secondary 
schools. In 16 States there appeared to be no specific 
policy in this regard. It is evident that whenever the special- 
ists are used for general inspectional services it is because of 
the small staff and emergency demands or in order to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of travel or expense. 

Responsibility for visits— About a third of the 159 State 
educational officers reporting indicate that all visits made by 
them to local secondary schools are initiated by the State. 
(See Table 13.) Three officials stated that more f than 90 
per cent of the visits made by them are at the request of the 
local schools. Only about 10 per cent of the officials indi- 
cate that less than 50 per cent of their calls were initiated by 
the schools, 
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Table 13. — Distribution of State officers according to the percentage of 
visits made to public secondary schools which were initiated by the 
State departments of education 

, , , Number of 

Per cent of visits officers 


Less than 10 

10 

20 . ^ 

30 

40 

50... 

60- 

70 

80 

90- 

100 


3 

4 
6 
1 

4 
16 

5 
14 

9 

39 

58 




^ Total reporting 


159 



A 




S. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The kind of influence exerted by the State departments of 
education on the public secondary schools of a State depends 
upon the degree to which standards are developed and main- 
tained by these central offices. In soliciting information in 
reference to this matter frbm the State officials, rifuch dis- 
agreement was noted in the responses coming from the same 
State. In half of the States the reactions of the persons 
reporting for a State were not in agreement as to the policies 
governing the relationships between the State and the local 
schools. Among the representatives of the same offices and 
in the same field of service, responses indicate a lack of 
identity in the degree to which they expect local secondary 
schools to abide by the State regulations. 

In spite of this confusion in reference to policies there seems 
to be a consensus of judgment that the State officials do insist 
that local schools maintain the standards established. There 
is agreement also that one of the primary functions of 
the central office is to see that State standards are rather 
uniformly maintained. > v • . 

The practices and policies of the State departments of * 
education according to the judgments recorded by those who 
have responsibilities over secondary education have brought 
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about marked improvements in the high schools. Because 
the number of specialists is limited and because those who are 
engaged devote their time in most part to the fields of music, 
art, physical education, agriculture, industrial arts, and home 
economics, the improvement of instruction in the secondary 
schools in general can hardly be effected through the use of' 
any of the direct methods available to the general high-school 
inspector or visitor. It is to be expected that the latter 
officer will place professional emphasis on indirect super- 
vision through the preparation of" the courses of study and ' 
bulletins and through an insistence that the local organiza- 
tion and administrative practices be maintained on hig h' 
levels of efficiency. * * 

One of the most interesting findings of this investigation is 
the limited number of subject-matter specialists employed 
in the State departments of education. Because of the 
Smith-Hughes law and because of the more recent special 
State physical education laws, specialists in these fields are 
maintained.^ Art, music, and library specialists are also 
found in numbers. This condition is due in part to a differ- 
ence in viewpoint and in part because of the cost. It would . 
be difficult to secure from the legislatures the funds necessary * 
to maintain and to provide the salaries and traveling expenses 
for a full staff of competent subject-matter specialists. The 
consequence is that the various State departments of educa- 
tion do assume responsibility for a more direct supervision of 
the teaching of agriculture, home economics, and the indus- 
trial arts in the secondary schools. Likewise, special atten- , 
tion to music, art, and the libraries is given ip the States in 
which specialists in these fields are engaged. The responsi- 
bilities assumed by the several States for the direct super- 
vision of the other subjects of the high-school curriculum 
are limited. This difference-in State policy is reflected in the 
\local school organization by the degree to which the teachers 
H special subjects look to the State for guidance and help. 
>It is also reflected in the organization for supervision in the 
larger school systems in- that the supervisipn of the special 
‘ offerings of the curriculum are usually a responsibility 
assigned to members of the central office staff. 
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From the reports received from State officials regarding 
the work performs*! and the time spent in the schools of a 
State, it is obviou^*that their duties are largely administra- 
tive and that their attention is confined in most part to the 
smaller high schools. This is to be expected, since less than 
10 per cent of the secondary schools in any one State enroll 
more than 100 students. The element of time and the travel 
cost are important determinants of the activities of the 
State officials. 

An analysis of the professional education, Qf the personnel 
in State educational service reveals that in some cases their 
qualifications are not equal to those employees of the more 
progressive local school systems. Wherever this condition 
obtains one -can expect the State to be of relatively little 
service. Yet, in those States in which the progressive and 
more competent teachers and principals are called upon to 
assist in the preparation of State courses of study and other 
bulletins, one will find the results of such activities reflected 
in the(^ r ork.of even the most progressive system. 

It was somewhat surprising to note that few State officials 
indicated that the leadership they exerted in directing the 
professional education of the secondary-school employees 
was among the important services they rendered the local 
schools. As time goes on the professional employees of local 
school systems are becoming better trained for the positions * 
they hold, requiring less attention of State officers in this 
regard. Conditions in this respect are different from what 
they were even a quarter centuiy ago. It may be that State 
officers see the desirability of a new point of view as to the 
most effective methods of serving local secondary schools. 

Funds made available to most State departments of educa- 
tion are limited and at best few States are in a position to 
hope ever to supervise in a direct manner the work in all the 
secondary schools of the State. It would seem that the 
greatest service can be rendered by indirect methods and 
through the leadership that' may be exercised. The leader^ 
ship in education that is needed is the /me that will progres- 
sively stimulat^professional advancement and improvement 
of the personnel employed ln\the schools. With better 
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qualified teachers, principals, and other educational workers, 
there must be associated a freedom of initiative in order that 
intelligently planned variations may be applied to the stand- 
ardized practices set up for the schools. Uniformity Q f 
practices and standardized efforts should be expected only 
when these practices have been demonstrated beyond doubt 
to be the most desirable and economical. Again, State leader- 
ship may bring about the desired results when it may serve 
to improve the school environment in which educational 
services are rendered. In other words, the schools must not 
only be manned by a competent educational personnel, but 
the schools of a State must also permit the professionally 
Qualified worker reasonable freedom to innovate. 


* 
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CHAPTER III : THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
STAFF IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

I. THE CONCERN OF THE CHAPTER 

In the foregoing chapter # the relationship of staff members 
of State departments of education to the management of local 
secondary schools was analyzed. It was noted that the State 
officials assumed less direct responsibility for the work in the 
larger secondary schools, than in the smaller schools. This 
policy has been followea because of the limited funds made 
available to the State departments, the very large number of 
small schools, and the assumption -that the larger school sys- 
tems are in a' better position to meet their supervisory needs 
through the locally employed staff members. 

Although the National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers will treat in detail the personnel employed in public 
schools, it is believed desirable to consider at this time certain 
phases of the status of those staff members employed in local 
school systems whose major duties have to do with adminis- 
tration and supervision in the secondary schools. The educa- 
tional qualifications, the general professional experience, and 
the types of educational experiences the professional employ- 
ees have had are elements affecting *the patterns of organiza- 
tion that are to be found in actual operation for the adminis- 
tration and supervision of the schools. Therefore this part 
of the study is presented primarily as a background against 
which the analysis of supervisory organizations may be pro- 
jected for a clearer understanding of existing conditions and 
their implications. 

t. THE STAFF OFFICERS IN SECONDART SCHOOLS 

% v The limitations of the grouping of schools . — The classifica- 
tion of schools or school systems on the basis of the number 
of persons who are delegated administrative and supervisory 
duties may confuse the reader unless it is clearly understood 
that the plan chosen for classifying the schools is used because 
under the circumstances there is ho better one to select. 
Grouping secondary schools according to the size of the com- 
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inunity (see sec. 2 of Ch. I) in which they are located provides 
no true index of the size of the school. Bringing together 
schools operated in sections of the country may conceal or 
distort certain elements of the problem. For example, a sec- 
tional classification of schools may result in bringing together 
States that have on the whole a relatively large number of 
small communities. If the reader will recognize these limita- 
tions and appreciate that the facts presented in the tabula- 
tions are relative and not absolute, it is believed that the analy- 
ses made will yield the significance of existing conditions. 

Number of staff members employed in secondary schools . — 
Thirteen different types of staff officers were reported by high- 
school principals as serving in various capacities in the high 
schools. Some of the persons employed as physicians and 
nurses are on part-time duty. The types of staff officers 
reported by the greatest number of principals of 368 city 
secondary schools are assistant principals, supervisors of 
various subject fields, heads of departments, and deans of 
boys or girls. (See Table 14.) The percentages of schools 
in. which the various officers are reported range from 54 per 
cent of the systems for assistant principals to less than 1 per 
cent for several types of staff members. 


Table 14 . — Percentages of secondary schools with the different types of 
administrative and supervisory officers 



Group 

« 

Region 


All 

Types of officers 

I 

II 

hi 

IV 

E. 

M.W. 

S. 

W. 

com- 


(108) 

(82) 

ail) 

(67) 

(127) 

(132) 

(63) 

(46) 

bined 

1 

1 

S 

A 

5 

• 

7 

8 

!) 

16 

Assistant principals 

68 , 6 

47.6 

46.0 

50.8 

67.2 

91.6 

57. 2 

47. 0 

53. 8 

Counselors eod advisers: 










General : 

17.6 

12.3 

3.0 

Lfi 

3.0 

10.6 

3.2 

28. 3 

9. 3 

Boys 

6.6 

1.2 

. _ _ 

- • 

.8 

1.6 

1.6 

8 . 7 

2 2 

Girls 

Deans: 

7.4 

1.2 

. W 

4.6 

1.6 

3.0 

3.2 

10.0 

3.6 

Oeneral 

9 3 


. 0 


2 4 

Q 

A ft 

o 7 

n n 

Boys 

3.7 

6 . 1 

3.6 

3.6 

.8 

• o 

6 . 1 

3.2 

5. 7 

8.7 

3. 0 

4. 0 

Q Iris 

13.0 

19.6 

20.0 

22.4 

11 . 1 

23.6 

17.5 

23. 9 

18. 0 

Directors of attendance. 

1.8 

2.4 

1.8 

3.0 

1.6 

3.0 


4. 4 

2 . 2 

Directors of extra -curriculum. . . 

.0 

2.4 





3.2 

2.2 

a 

Directors of guidance 

2.8 

4.0 

2.7 

3.0 

5.6 

3.8 

. o 

3.3 

Directors of cafeterias or lunch- 








rooms 

1.8 

2.4 

.0 

4.6 

10 

.9 

3.2 

f.. 5 

2 . 2 

Doctors 


1 . 2 

18 

1. 5 

g 

2. 3 



1 1 

Beads of departments. . 

38.0 

36.6 

36.2 

34.4 

417 

2&. 1 

41.3 

43. ft 

1 . 1 
' 36.4 

Nurses 

.9 

2.4 

3.6 

3.0 

3.2 

1.5 

1 . 6 

4. 4 

2 . 6 

Registrars. 

2.8 

1 . 2 

1 . 8 



1 6 

3 2 

A A 

1 A 

Subject supervisors 

visiting teachers 

16.7 

4.6 

41 5 

I. 2 

04.0 

44.8 

61.6 

a 

30 4 
3. 0 

38.1 

2 ft. 1 

O Q 

1. O 

41.6 

1 A 

Others... 

4.0 

0 1 

3.6 

0.0 

2.4 

6.1 

3.2 

10.9 

I. 0 

4.9 


Not*.— T he numbers in parentheses indicate the number of reports for each group and 
region. 
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As is to be expected, assistant principals, counselors, deans, 
and heads of departments, were reported with greater fre- 
quency in the large cities than in the smaller cities. Subject 
supervisors, however, were reported more often in the smaller 
cities. In most cases these officers are teachers of special 
subjects in the high schools and serve as supervisors in the 
grades. Supervisors considered members of the secondary- 
school staff were reported for only about. 17 per cent of the 
secondary schools in cities of more than 100,000 population. 
The reason for tliis is probably that supervisors in larger cities 
are assigned to the central-office staff rather than to the 
several secondary schools. It was impossible to determine 
from the responses what proportion of the principals report- 
ing secondary-school supervisors should' have listed these 
persons as belonging to the central-office staff. 

According to evidence not presented here in tabular form, 
supervisors in larger cities have under them several teachers 
and on the average teach only 17 per cent of the time. In 
«. contrast to this, supervisors in cities of Group II teach 20 
per cent of the time; those in Group III, 78 per cent; and 
those in Group IV, 87 per cent. Consequently., ^supervisors 
in the smaller cities appear to be supervisors in name only, 
the major portion of their time being devoted to actual 
classroom teaching. 

Administrative officers, such as counselors, deans, and 
heads of departments, were reported most frequently in the 
West and least frequently in the East, but supervisors were 
reported most frequently in the East and least frequently in 
the West. 

The typical administrative stajj— It was found from data 
not presented here in pabular form that the typical adminis- 
trative and supervisory staff in the 368 secondary schools of 
this study has, in addition , to the principal and clerical 
assistants, an average of 4.3 members. - The administrative 
staff m secondary schools located in cities of Group I averages 
about 5 members, whereas in cities of Group IV, it averages 
only 3.1 members. The number of administrative staff 
members increases as does the population of the cities in 
which the schools are located. In addition, the adminis- 
trative staffs in schools located in the Eastern and Western 
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regions average about 4.7 members as compared with an 
average of approximately 3.7 in the Middle Western cities. 
It may be said that the typical administrative staff i#the 
368 secondary_schools, exclusive of the principal and his 
clerical assistants, is made up of four or five members. In 
about half of the schools there is an assistant principal; in 
about one-thirj} there are five department heads; in about 
two-fifths there are about three subject supervisors; in about 
one-fourth there are deans of boys or girls; and in about 
one-sixth there are advisers or counselors. 

Administrative staff in independent secondary schools. — The 
various types of staff members as reported for city secondary 
schools are found less frequently in the independent secondary 
schools. These data are not shown in tabular form. An 
assistant principal was reported in about 37 per cent of the 
171 independent secondary schools reporting data, super- 
visors in about 19 per cent, department heads in about 15 
per cent, and deans of either boys or girls in about 12 per 
cent of the schools. These data no doubt indicate larger 
administrative staffs than is the actual case, due to the fact 
that many principals reported ijo data in that item of the 
inquiry form and it was impossible to determine whether" 
there were no staff members or whether the respondent had 
merely failed to fill in the form. The fact that these incom- 
plete replies were omitted from the tabulations increases the 
proportion of schools with various types of officers. The 
average number of staff officers, in addition to the principal 
aod his clerical assistants, was found to be 2.4. The median 
number of department heads in the schools reporting heads 
of departments was about 2.6. The median number of 
supervisors, where reported, was slightly less than 2. 

S. DEOREES AND FIELDS OF TRAINING OF STAFF OFFICERS 

■ Degrees held . — If the degrees earned in residence is any 
criterion of adequate training, it is Apparent from the data • 
available that there is considerable variation with respect 
to the training of members of the a dmini strative and super- 
visory staff. (See Table 15.) larger percentages of assistant 
superintendents than of any other administrative officers 
hold masters’ and doctors’ degrees. From 42 to 47 per cept- 
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of the superintendents, assistant superintendents, principals 
of city schools, assistant principals, and heads of departments 
hold masters’ degrees. Supervisor&and directors of special 
subject fields report fewer degree Jsth an any other type of 
administrative officers. 

On the basis of relatively few cases assistant superin- 
tendents appear to have had more training than superin- 
. tendents, in part owing to the preponderance 'of executives 
of small school systems in this study. Even more interesting 
is the fact that assistant principals as a group appear to hold 
more advanced degrees than do the principals. A partial 
explanation of this may be due to the fact of the larger number 
of small cities represented in the study and that assistant 
principals are found more frequently in the larger cities 
where the qualifications are somewhat above those demanded 
of principals in the smaller communities. However, the 
difference can not be attributed altogether to this, inasmuch 
as a tabulation of the data according to population groups 
shows the same result. 


Table 15 . Percentages of administrative and supervisory officers holding 

various academic degrees 



Differences between grvups and regions . — In the larger cities 
fewer superintendents and principals are without degrees and 
there is a tendency for all adpiinistrative officers, particularly 
the superintendents, to hold advanced degrees. These data 
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intendents. The same general facts were found for principals 
of city secondary schools and principals of independent sec- 
ondary schools except that agriculture and chemistry were 
mentioned frequently as fields of study by principals of inde- 
pendent secondaiy schools. Relatively few supervisors re- 
ported education as the major field and only about 25 per 
cent reported it as the first minor subject. Heads of depart- 
ments reported an even smaller proportion of cases in \rtiich 
education was the major or the minor field. Obviously the 
field of work in which they are engaged is dependent largely 
on the field in which they have received preparation to teach 
or supervise. 

Differences between the groups and regions— Somewhat larger 
differences appear .among the geographical regions than 
among the population groups. No marked differences appear^ 
among the groups with respect to the frequency with which 
education, history, languages, ipathematics, or the social 
studies are reported as majoi's’Ky superintendents. English 
is reported as a major study by a greater percentage of super- 
intendents in large qities and science is mentioned by a larger 
percentage in the smaller cities. . English was also reported 
more frequently as a major subject by principals in cities of 
more than 100,000 population. History and science were 
reported more frequently by principals in smaller cities. 

Differences among the geographical regions are of greater 
magnitude in certain fields of study. Education is reported 
as the major subject far more frequently by principals of the 
West than of any other region. This, coupled with the fact 
that they also report education ns the first minor subject 
nearly as frequently as in any other region, implies that prin- 
cipals of secondary schools in the Western States havo had 
considerably more undergraduate professional training for 
their positions than have principals of secondary schools in 
the South and East and somewhat 'more than principals in 
the Middle Western States. A smaller percentage of princi- 
pals in the Middle West reported English, classical languages, 
or modem languages than was reported in other regions. 
Principals of the South seldom reported science 'but reported 
history and the classical language# more often than did the 
principals of any other region. These differences, while they 
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As a result, comparatively slight differences exist between 
the groups or regions except for education. English is re- 
ported somewhat more frequently in large. cities and in the 
South; mathematics and foreign languages are also reported 
by a somewhat larger percentage of the principals of the 
South ; education is reported as the major study by from 44 
to 50 percent of the superintendents in all population groups. 
A striking difference, howevqr, .exists between the geographi- 
cal regions-: Whereas educa'tion is reported as th/ major 
field by from 50 to 60 per cent of the superintendents in the 
West and the Middle West, only 27 per cent of the superin- 
tendents in the South report this as their major field of study. 

Supervisors and heads of departments reported education 
as The major much less frequently. These officers major in 
thflir special subject fields and only from one-third to one-half 
of them pursue minors in phases of the field of education. 
Supervisors and heads of departments reported education hs 
the major subject for the master’s degree in a fourth and a 
third of the cases, respectively. Approximately 38 per cent 
of ^'supervisors reported education as a minor subject as 
compared with 15 per cent of the heads of departments. 

Differences among types of schools— Principals of independ- 
ent secondary schools reported education as the major subject 
in 78 per cent of the cases and as a minor in 35 per cent of the 
cases. Rural high-school principals, union high-school prin- 
cipals, and community high-school -principals report educa- 
tion as the major subject more often than community, town- 
ship, or county high-school principals. 

4. NUMBER OF YEARS SINCE DEOREFS WERE RECEIVED 

Superintendents . — Of the superintendents not holding 
bachelors’ degrees (24 of a total of 275), the median length of 
time since they were in school was 1Q.5 years. The average 
year of receiving bachelors’ degrees of those holding them was 
about 1920; for masters’ degrees, about 1927. The -basis for 
this interpretation is to be found in Table 16. A fact not 
found in the table is that it has been about 28 years since 
superintendents in cities of Group I and 26 years since those 
in Group II earned the bachelor’s degree. During this - 
period. tfie superintendents of the larger cities may have at- 
tended school, but they have not thought it necessary to 
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obtain the master's degree. In the smaller cities the length 
of time since the bachelor’s degrees were earned is not .so 
great, doubtless^because many of these officials are younger 
and because of their shorter tenure and more limited educa- 
tional experience. Particularly is this true for cities of 5,000 
to 10,000 population, where two years is the median period 
which has elapsed since superintendents received their bache- 
lors’ degrees. In the Middle West the median time elapsing 
is found to be 5 years, but in the South and East the medians 
are 10 and 13 years, respectively. Since it has been pre- 
viously shown that a greater percentage of the superintend- 
ents and principals in the East, are without bachelors’ de- 
grees, it is of interest that the superintendents of this region 
who reported bachelors’ degrees received them on the average 
about 13 years ago. 

Seco7idary-8chool principal* of city systems. — The data from 
principals of city school systems show somewhat different 
features. The median period since principals without de- 
grees were in school was about 5.5 ypars. The median period 
since those with bachelors’ degrees only were in school is 
about 5 years as compared with 15.6 years for those with 
masters’ degrees. Both bachelors’ and makers’ degrees 
have been obtained most recently by the principals of second- 
ary schools in the smaller cities and in the South. 

Length of experience and number of years since graining 
has been received or a degree granted are interdependent 
factors. A person with long experience probably received 
his degree many years back. Superintendents, principals, 
and other staff members may eitherjeave their positions for 
a year or two or attend school during summer terms. The 
amazing thing is that superintendents and principals, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities of the East; without bachelors’ 
degrees have not attended school for a considerable number 
of years. Forty-four per . cent of the superintendents and 
principals have earned bachelors’ degrees only and have not 
obtained masters' degrees in spite of the fact that they re- 
ceived their bachelors’ degrees from 12 to 15 years before 
the time of supplying the evidence. 

Other staff members of city systems . — The median periods 
since assistant superintendents, supervisors, heads of depart- 
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ments, and assistant principals received their bachelors’ 
degrees (or if they are without degrees, since Ihey^st at- 
tended school) range from 7 years for supervisors to 15 years 
for assistant superintendents. (Se§ Table 16.) Small dif- 
ferences were found with respect to the average years in 
which they received their masters’ degrees. 

* t v 

Ta^e 16 . — 'Median numbers of years since the highest degrees held by 
various administrative and supervisory officers were, received 1 , 


'"Administrative and supervisory officers 

• 4 


jpei 

Principals of city seoondor; 
Principals of inaependei 
Directors of subject flck 
Assistant superintendents 

Supervisors 

needs pf departments — 

Assistant principals 

Deans — 

Counselors 


0 . 

nts.7 .. 


hools . .... 

mdary scnoolf. 



Decree received 

•* 

None 

1 1 

Bache- 

lors' 

Masters’ 

All com- 
bined 

( 


3 

4 

ft 

10. ft 

1 h 7 

5.3 

7.0 

~ 5.5 

15.6 

5.0 

8.5 

1. 7 

6.9 

2.S 

5.3 

6.3 

6.6 

5.0 

6.2 

(*) 

1ft. 0 

9 0 

11.0 

7.8 

6.5 

4.0 

5 9 

5. ft 

10.7 

4 4 

* 6.9 

16.3 

11.3 

4.4 

8.3 

(’) 

8.3 

5.3 

7.0 

(>) 

10.0 

6.0 

6.0 


i If no academic degree was received, the date of last training was used in the computation 
f None of these officials reported that they held no academic degree. % 

Principals yof imkpendefit secondary schools . — The princi- 
pals of independent secondary schools had.in genera.1 attended 
college more recently than the principals of city systems. 
The median length of timl since attending school for those 
without degrees was about 1.7 years. The median length 
of time elapsing since those holding bachelors’ degrees and 
masters’ degrees attended school is about 7' arid 3 years, 
respectively. Differences among the wious types of inde- 
pendent secondary schools are relatively slight. . 

Date of receiving bachelor ’s degree anct advanced training . — 
Of the superin tendefits who*receive<f their bachelors’ degrees 
prior to 1900, approximately 37 per cent have had no addi- 
tional training; about 24 per cent of those receiving bachelors’ 
degrees between 1900 and 1910 reported no further training; 
14 per cent of those graduated between 1910 and 1920 re- 
ported none; and_28 per cent of those graduated after 1920 
reported none. For each successive 10-year period except# 
the last (in wjiich case sufficient time has not elapsed to tell 
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definitely how many superintendents will take more train- 
ing) the percentage of superintendents taking graduate work 
has increased considerably. In addition, superintendents are 
beginning to take advanced work sooner than heretofore. 
The median length of time elapsing before superintendents, 
who received bachelors’ degrees prior to 1900, began graduate 
study was 9.3 years. Not only has a larger percentage of 
those' receiving degrees during the 10-year period from 19Q0 
to 1910 taken graduate work, butrihey began such work, on* 
the average, within 7.4 years. The median period elapsing 
before those who received bachelors’ degrees during the 
period from 1910 to 1919 began advanced study is less than 
6 years. , 

It would *be interesting to know why such large numbers of 
superintendents and principals who' have been in service, for 
- a number of years have not felt moved to train for higher 
degrees. Whether they believe that their educational expe- 
rience is such that degrees with~the additional training en- 
. tailed would not be worth the effort; whether they are too 
busy to leave their duties for a period of study; whether they 
are not professional; whether they are of the opinion that 
the type of training offered for the master’s degree in higher 
institutions would be of little or no value to them; these and 
other similar questions can not be answered here. The facts 
are clear. Seven per cent of the superintendents and 13 per 
cent of the principals in this study are ifoithout bachelors’ 
degrees, the median length of time singtf these persons were 
in school is 10.5 years for the superintendents and 5.5 years * 
for the principals; 44 per cent of the principals and super- 
intendents hold only bachelors ’ degrees regardless of the fact • 
that the median length of time elapsing since they were 
received is nearly 12 years for superintendents and nearly 16 
years for principals. Almost a fourth of the superintendents 
who have bachelors’ degrees have done no advanced work. 

I. TYPES or INSTITUTIONS GRANTING THE BACHELORS’ DEGREES 

REPRESEN TEb 
% 

The general comparison . — Almost two-fifths of the super- 
intendents received their bachelor^’ degrees or their last 
training in private or endowed universities and more than 
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an additional fifth in private and endowed colleges. (See 
Table 17.) Since there is frequently no clear-cut distinction 
between these two types of institutions, it may be said that 
about three-fifths of the superintendents hold bachelors’ 
degrees (or, if without degrees, received their last training) 
in private or endowed colleges and universities. 

Table 17 . — Percentages of administrative and supervisory officers report- 
ing, certain types of institutions in which they received their bachelors 1 
degrees , or, if without degrees, their last training 


Types of Institutions 


Types of officers 

Normal 
school 
or State 
teachers 
college 

State 
univer- 
sity or 

college 

Private 
or en- 
dowed 
univer- 
sity « 

Private 
or en- 
dowed 
college 1 

City col- 
lege or 
univer- 
sity 

1 

1 

t 

4 

6 

• 

Superintendents 

9 

28 

39 

22 

2 

Principals in city systems 

12 

29 

33 

26 

1 

Principals of all independent secondary 
schools combined 

18 

46 

24 

13 

0 

Directors of subject fields 

6 

30 

3ft 

29 

0 

Assistant superintendents 

3 

46 

46 

7 

0 

Supervisors 

n 

23 

32 

34 

0 

Beads of departments 

a 

37 

40 

17 

0 

Assistant principals 

q 

34 

32 

28 

0 

Deans 

16 

. 43 

27 

16 

0 

Counselors - 

0 

63 

36 

12 

0 





* Schools were classified as private or endowed universities or as private or endowed colleges 
bn the basis of the reports from the respondents in indicating the name of the institution. 

If the distinction was not made on the Inquiry form, the classification was made according ' 
to the list of accredited higher institutions as given in the Office of Education Bulletin, 1030, 
No. 19. * 

Differences between groups and regions. — Even larger differ- 
ences are apparent between the various population groups 
and geographical regions. Superintendents in the smaller 
cities are more likely to have attended teachers colleges or 
normal schools than are superintendents in' the larger cities. 
Furthermore, superintendents in the Eastern cities reported 
bachelors’ degrees from teachers colleges or normal schools 
much less frequently than in the Middle West or West. 
The same is true with respect to the schools attended by 
secondary -school principals. These data are not presented 
here in tabular form. 

Comparisons with principals oj independent secondary - 
schools. — Larger percentages of principals of independent 
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secondaiy schools of our sampling received bachelors’ degrees 
©r, if without degrees, their last training, in State normal 
schools or teachers colleges than did either the secondary- 
school principals or superintendents of city systems. Like- 
wise, larger percentages of the principals of independent 
secondary schools received their degrees, or last training, 
in State universities or State colleges. These tendencies 
may be accounted for in part by the fact that there are no 
principals of independent secondary schools in the East 
where the private colleges and universities are relatively 
prominent. 

Summary . — From the data available it seems that persons 
represented in this study receiving bachelors’ degrees in 
State universities or colleges and in private or endowed 
universities more frequently hold the positions of the super- 
intendency, the assistant superintendency, or the principal- 
ship in larger school systems. State teachers college and 
private-college graduates are found more frequently in 
smaller cities. 

9 TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS GRANTING THE MASTERS' DEGREES 

REPRESENTED 

Superintendents and principals in city systems. — Data not 
presented here indicate that about a third of the 205 super- 
intendents reporting received their masters’ degrees from 
State universities and colleges and that about two-thirds 
received them from private or endowed universities. Of the 
143 city-school principals, 40 per cent received masters’ 
degrees from State universities and colleges and about 59 
per cent from private institutions. Private and endowed 
universities grant larger proportions of masters’ degrees 
held by superintendents and principals of large cities than 
do State universities. It is also interesting that nearly all 
principals and superintendents in the East received their 
masters’ degrees in private or endowed universities, but 
more than half of the principals serving in the Middle West 
secured the masters’ degrees in State institutions. 

These data all point to the fact that persons serving in 
any given region receive their training from the schools 
dominant in that region. The dominant schools in the East 
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are private universities and consequently greater percentages 
of superintendents and principals serving in the East have 
received their degrees from them. In the Middle West the 
universities, with few exceptions, are State universities. 
Naturally, a greater proportion of superintendents and 
principals secured their graduate training in State universities. 

The reports of 205 superintendents indicated that the 
masters’ degrees had been received from 24 different State 
universities, 15 private or endowed universities, and 1 
municipal* university. The 143 principals received degrees 
from 29 different State universities, 37 private universities, 
and 2 municipal universities. 

Principals of independent secondary schools . — About three- 
fourths of the masters' degrees held by the principals of 64 
independent secondary schools were received from State 
universities. This again indicates the influence of the domi- 
nant type of institution in the region where schools are 
located: Most of these independent schools are in the West 
and Midwest. The principals of independent secondary 
schools have received degrees from 25 different State univer- 
sities and from 4 private universities. 

7. STATES IN WHICH OFFICIALS WERE TRAINED AND THE STATES IN 
WHICH THEY ARE EMPLOYED 

The general situation . — With the exception of the principals 
of independent secondary schools and the deang i of boys or 
girls in city secondary schools, from 50 to 60 per cent of all 
administrative officials have received their highest degrees 
in the States in which they are now serving. (See Table 18.) 
Inasmuch as a relatively few large educational institutions, 
as pointed out in the preceding section, grant large propor- . 
tions of the bachelors’ and masters’ degrees, it is interesting 
that as many as 50 to 60 per cent of the administrative 
officers are employed in the States where they did their 
college and university work. 

Differences in the geographical regions . — Of the persons 
trained in the schools of the East, a relatively small per- 
centage are now serving in the States where they were 
trained. This points chiefly to the fact that superintendents, 
principals, and other staff members of schools in the South, 
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Middle West, and West frequently attend Eastern institu- 
tions for their training and then obtain teaching positions in 
these other regions. Of those trained in the South and 
West large percentages arc employed in the States where 
they were trained. 

Table 18 . Percentages of administrative and supervisory officers trained 
in the Slates in which they are employed 


Officer, \ cent 

Superintendents * gg- 

Principals of city secondary schools 57 

Principals of independent secondary schools 68 

Assistant superintendents * 52 

Assistant principals. _ _ 52 

Director of subject fields 53 

Heads of departments. 61 

De a»8 64 


8. TOTAL EXPERIENCE OF STAFF MEMBERS ‘ 

The numbers of years of experience of staff members differ 
considerably for the various types of service. (See Table 19.) 
Superintendents reported having served from 1 to 48 years, 
with a median length of service of 26.3 years. Principals 
reported from 3 to 48 years of servjcg, with a median length 
of service equal to 19.3 years. Half of the superintendents 
had served from about 19 to 34 years and appro xim ately 
half of the principals from about 12 to 28 years. The median 
number of years served by assistant superintendents, vice' 
principals, heads of departments, supervisors, deans, and 
counselors ranges from 15 years f6r the last-named to 25 
for the assistant superintendents. 

1 It is to be expected that administrative officers in the i 
larger cities have served for longer periods of time than have 1 
those in smaller cities. Differences between the length of 
service of officials in the various geographical regions is hot 
large. (See Table 19.) Principals of independent secondary 
schools have had, on the average, considerably less experience 
than have principals of secondary schools in city systems. 

This is true for all typps of such schools, but particularly 
true for the rural, community, and union high schools. 


> 
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Table 19. — Median numbers of years of educational experience of 
administrative and supervisory officers 



Oroup 

Region 

AH 

Administrative and supervisory officers 

' I 

n 

III 

IV 

E. 

MW. 

8. 

W. 

com- 

bined 

1 

* 

s 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

1 

If 

Central office staff members: 

Superintendents (304) 

24. 3 

30.0 

28.3 

21.7 

< 

28. 1 

23.6 

25. 5 

28. 1 

26.3 

24 8 

Assistant superintendents (29) 

25. 3 

21.5 

23.0 

24.8 

27.0 

23. 5 

Supervisors (97) 

18. 5 

16.8 

12.3 

11. 5 

15. 5 

17.4 

18.0 

15.0 

18.5 

16. 1 
18.3 
27.5 

19.3 
15.8 
16 9 
14 5 

Directors of subject fields (58) 

Heads of departments (14) 

22.3 

29.5 

19.0 

13.0 

5.8 

20.8 

30.0 

9.8 

15.5 

City secondary-school staff members: 
Principals (463). 

20. 3 

22. 7 

17. 1 

14. 5 

19. 2 

20 2 

17. 2 

22 6 

Vice principals (67) 

20 1 

15.8 

13 5 

12.0 

16. 0^ 

15.5 

13. 5 

22 5 

Heads of departments (157). • 

22. 2 

16.2 

16.0 

10.5 

18 9 

15.8 

14 8 

24. 0 

Deans (33) 

19.5 

14.5 

11.5 

13.0 

10.0 

14.5 

22 0 

12 5 
16. 0 

Counselors (18) 

14. 5 

15.0 

13. 5 

15 0 
11.8 

Principals of independent secondary 
schools (275) » 

* 




11.8 

13.7 

10.8 








Not*. — T he numbers In parentheses Indicate the number of officers represented. 
) Includes officers In 5 8tate secondary agricultural schools. 


P. EXPERIENCE IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF POSITIONS 

Experience of superintendents. — Superintendents have had 
considerable experience in teaching positions, in the prin- 
cipalship, in the superintendency, and in other types of 
positions. The facts along these lines are shown in Table 20. 
Differences among groups and regions are not large: A fact 
not shown in the table is that the experience of superintend- 
ents in the work of the superintendency averages about 10 
years in Group I and 14.7 years in Group II. Superin- 
tendents in the West are somewhat more likely to have had 
longer experience as secondary-school principals than those 
of other regions, and the superintendents of the East are 
somewhat more likely to have had more experience as 
secondary-school or elementary-school teachers. 

Superintendent’s need for experience in elementary schools . — 
It will be shown in Chapter IV that secondary-school prin- 
cipals are allowed considerably greaiter freedom in educa- 
tional and business affairs than are elementary-school prin- 
cipals. Data will also be presented later showing that 
superintendents devote approximately 42 per cent of their 
time to elementary schools and about 25 per cent to junior 
and senior higE schools, respectively. In view of the 'large 
proportion of the time devoted by the superintendents to 
elementary schools, it follows that superintendents should 
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be well versed in the problems of elementary education. The 
actual situation, however, is that about 75 per cent of the 
superintendents have had no experience as principals of ele- 
mentary schools. All the reasons for this situation can not 
be listed, but probably among the most important are the 
dearth of men in elementary-school principalships, the 
better preparation of high-school principals as compared 
with elementary ^school principals, and the greater prestige 
of the high-school principalship. The fact regains, however, 
that superintendents devote the greater part of their time to 
elementary-school problems, are recruited largely from sec- 
ondary schools, and typically have had no elementary-school 
experience. 

Table “2fi. Average numbers of year a of educational experience in certain 
types of positions of administrative and supervisory officers 


S 


Experience 


1 


Teacher of rural elementary 

Teacher of village or city school ’ 

Teacher secondary school. 

Principal secondary school 

Principal village or city elemen- 
tary sch ool] 

Teacher in higher institution 

Supervisor 

Superintendent of schools 

Other school experience 


Super- 

in- 

tend 

ente 

Seo- 

ond- 

ary- 

scbool 

princi- 

pals, 

city 

sys- 

tems 

Super- 

visors 

Direc- 
tors 
of sub- 

fields 

Assist- 

ant 

super- 

intend- 

ents 

Heads 

of 

depart- 

ments 

Assist- 

ant 

princi- 

pals 

Princi- 
pals of 
Inde- 
pend- 
ent 

schools 

t 

I 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

1 

1.2 

1.0 

0.6 

\\ 

0.8 

0.8 

66 

L 2 

.0 

1. 1 

21 

1.8 

.8 

1.3 

*1.2 

. 6 

22 

17 

24 

6.0 

3.4 

16 1 

8.4 

2 2 

14 

0. 1 

.3 

.4 

6.8 

1.0 

8.7 

66 

20 

28 

.3 

.3 

3.3 

.5 

.8 

. 7 

.4 

•i 

.8 

.8 

1. 1 

.4 

.3 

. l 

. 5 

1 

0.3 

8.2 

1.2 

.7 

.0 

. 2 

13,6 


.2 

.2 

4.6 

1.3 

.3 

2.4 

| 1.8 

1.0 

.8 

1.0 

I.fl 

1.7 

10 

.2 


Experience of secondary-school principals . — Principals have 
served, on the average, 9 years in secondary-school princi- 
palships, 4.7 years in secondary -school teaching positions, 
2.8 years in elementary-school principalships, and about 1 ’ 
year in both rural and elementary-school teaching 
positions. The facte are available in* Table 20. A fact not 
shown in the table is that principals in' cities of more than 
• 100,000 population and in the West had the longest average 
w service in principalships. Also, the average period of ex- 
perience of principals in the secondary-school principalship 
ranges from 7.2 years in Group IV to 10.4 years in Group 
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II, and from 5.6 years in the West to 10 years in the East. 
Approximately 31 per cent of the secondary -school princi- 
pals have never taught in seconds^ schools and 95 per 
cent — almost all — have never served as assistant principals. 

Experience of other staff members . — Assistant superintend- 
ents have served as secondary-school principals, on the aver- 
age, for 5.6 years; as assistant superintendents for 4.5 years; 
as teachers of secondary schools for 3.4 years; as principals 
of elementary schools for 3.3 years; and qs superintendents 
for 2.3 years. (See Table 20.) Thus, the principalship of a 
secondary school and teaching in a secondary school are the 
most frequent stepping stones to the assistant superintend- 
ency. About 76 per cent of the assistant superintendents 
reported no elementary-school teaching experience, and but 
24 per cent no high-school teaching experience. More than 
two^thirds have never been principals of elementary schools, 
whereas only about a third have never been principals of 
secondary schools. * 

The supervisors reporting have had, on the average, 9.3 
years of experience, in supervisory positions, 3.4 years in 
secondary-school teaching positions, and about 21 years in 
elementary-school teaching positions. Nearly 40 per cent of 
the supervisors reported no teaching experience in. secondary 
schools and, in spite of the fact that supervisors devote a 
large part of their time to elementary schools, about 67 per 
cent report no elementary-school experience. Only 9.9 per 
cent of the heads of departments have had no teaching 
experience in high school. 

Deans and counselors are recruited chiefly from the ranks 
of high-school teachers. It is interesting to note the lack of 
experience of laigp numbers of these officers in the field both 
of actual elementary-school and secondary-school teaching. 

Experience of principals of independent secondary schools . — 
The data for principals of independent secondary schools do 
not differ greatly from those shown for the principals in 
city -school systems. These principals have served, on the 
average, about 5.6 years in secondary-school principalships, 
about 2.4 years in superin tendencies, about 2.2 years in sec- 
ondary-pdhqol teaching positions, and about 1.2 yearn in 
rural elementary-school positions. 
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CHAPTER IV : BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

/. THE RELATION OF BOARDS OF^DUCATION TO SCHOOLS 

In certain school systems the boards of* education conceVn 
themselves more with the business affairs than with the 
educational affairs of the schools. In other organizations 
the responsibility for administrative and supervisor services 
related to all school matters is delegated to the professional 
staff employed. There are school systems in which the 
responsibilities Mor activities associated with the public 
schools are delegated by law to local, authorities other than 
the boards of education. 

These variations in the relationships among boards of 
education, the civil authorities, ajtd the school systems are 
in reality indicative of the evolutionary processes that 
public-school administration has been experiencing. Al- 
though a body of principles has been developed for the 
administration of public schools, laws, special o|ty charters, 
and traditions have perpetuated certain peculiar administra- 
tive arrangements in the school systems within some States. 
As a rule these variations from standard Dractices retard 
^progress rather than serve as bases for fexperimentation in 
the development of more efficient iq|nagement. They do, 
however, affect materially the nature of the organization that 
is created for the administration of the schools. In Boston, 
Mass., the city has been provided with a “Schoolhouse 
Department” in charge of three commissioners. One 
member of this commission is selected by the board of 
education, one by the mayor, and the third is selected by 
the two other members. A department under the direction 
of this committee controls the school plant in Boston. 
Building plans and construction must, however, have the 
approval of the superintendent of schools. 

In Somerville, Mass., the buildings are under the control 
of a building commissioner who is an appointee of the mhyor 
and entirely independent of the school committee. He 
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employs the janitors, buys building materials, and submits a 
budget to the mayor for these and other matters having to do 
with school buildings. The only connection with the school 
department is one of recommendation by the superintendent 
or his assistants as to desirable repairs or improvements 
designed to make the buildings more sui table, ed uca tioDally. 1 

In a number of cities boards of education are fiscally 
dependent and do not have the final approval of budgetary 
requests. In other cities the law provides for an. executive 
in charge of the business affairs of the schools. This indi- 
vidual is Responsible directly to. the board and operates 
independently of the superintendent of schools. 

Cases can be found in which the position of superintendent 
of schools was established as the superintendent of the 
elementary schools. As the public high schools were created 
in these cities, the principals were made responsible directly . 
to the board or to its committees. Practices thus established 
were most difficult to overcome as modem methods of 
administration evolved.*- 

Since the high schools are in more continuous contact with 
the public through the extracurriculum activities which they 
carry on, it is held by some that school board members are 
tnore disposed to interest themselves in the secondary schools 
than in the other divisions of the system. In certain respects 
this may be true, since more specific attention miist be given 
to the regulations prescribed for the use of high-school 
buildingB when they are to be used for other than the regular 
school work. 

Boards of education in school systems operating 12 to 14 
years of schooling can not be expected to devote the same 
attention to the work of the upper grades as can those in 
systems operating secondary schools only. The reader will 
note that the principals of high schools of this latter type of 
school system are in practice the chief school executives and 
will be considered in this study as superintendents. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to bring together the facts 
gathered in this investigation that reveal anyt unique re- 

1 Letter from the superintendent of schools, 1031, \ 

J Flnegan, T. E. Philadelphia School 8urvey, Child Welfare Organliation, Philadelphia, 
pt. I, cb. 1, 1W4. - i 
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latioDships of boards of education with the secondary schools. 
From the data presented it may be determined whether or 
not, in the judgment of those responding, boards of education 
4 do treat the secondary schools as of primary importance. 


* 



». STANDING COMMITTEES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The general sihiatwn as to standing committees— For a 
number of years students of educational administration have 
endeavored to nut into practice principles of management 
that wound provide for the handling of school board business 
without resorting to the standing committees. Although 
progress in this regard has been made, the present study 
reveals that about 60 per cent of the cities reporting have 
standing committees. These facts are consistent with the 
findings of other recent studies.* Abouta8 per cent of the 
systems maint aining only secondary schools ^reported stand- 
ing committees. The differences-in these percentages are in 
part owing to the fact that the city systems are much larger 
than * those operating township, community, and other 
independent high schools. ' 

The number of different committees ranged from none to 
16 in the cities and from none to 8 in the independent high- 
school systems. With few exceptions, the larger the city 
the greater the number of committees. 

Standing committees for secondary schools— A peculiarity 
found in the reports of the larger school systenjs in the East 
was the number of special secondary-school committees of 
the boards of education. In all there were only 11 of the 
135 different kinds of committees found that had responsi- 
bilities relating specifically to the secondary schools. Table 
21 presents the titles applied to the ^uious committees and 
the relative f requency with which they were reported. 

1 I>effenbtti*h, W. 8. Biennial Survey of Education Id the United State*. 1988-1930, 
Office of tiduoailon Bulletin, 1981, No. 30, p. 28. 


Engelhard t, Fred. Public-School Organisation and Administration. Ginn A Co 
IV, 1931, 
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Table 21. — Percentage* of city and independent high-school district* 
having standing committee* for which certain title* are reported 

Per cent 
of 48 
Lode- 

Title of committee pendent 

second- 
ary- 
school 
district! 


Business and finance 

Buildings, grounds, and si tee 

Teachers* •_ 

8uppUeK 

Rules and regulations 

Buildings and equipment 

Education L".' 

Audits and aooounts 

Textbooks and ooursee of study 

Athletics. 

Teachers and textbooks 

Purchasing 

Insurance 

Health and recreation 

Property 

Administration (or executive) k 

Elementary schools 

Cafeteria or lunch room 

Instruction 

Athletics and military 

Janitors 

Textbooks. 


Textbooks and supplies 

Evening and continuation schools. . 

Hygiene 

Transportation 

Library 



1 Very few or no cases reported. 

3. UNIQUE RELATION OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION TO SECONDARY 

8CII00LS 

The case of the independent high schools . — Boards of 
education perform duties and functions which vary according 
to the type of school system. In some Systems more or less 
unique .relations exist between boards of education -and 
secondary schools. In city school, systems the members of 
the boards of education are usually elected by the voters of 
the district or are appointed by the municipal officers and 
have jurisdiction over both elementary -school and secondary- 
school levels. However, in a number of States legal provision 
is made for the creation of separate school districts for the 
control of secondary education only . 4 Examples of these are 
found in the township and unity high schools, the 

• Par » more oo m ptate dtoaunkw ot tbe lecftl provtaioni rotating to tbe MUblfehment tod 
amtrol of separate high -school districts tbs read* Is referr al to Monograph No. 8 of the report 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education. 
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union and joint union high schools, and the rural high schools. 
Naturally, school boards controlling secondary education 
have no control over, and perhaps little interest in, elemen- 
tary education, and the boards controlling only elementary 
education may have no great concern for secondary education 
It should not be overlooked that in States where these 
districts controlling only secondary education exist a con- 
scious effort has been made in spite of the difficulties involved 
to coordinate the work of the two boards and to articulate 
better the work of the two school levels. Evidence of this 
is found in the Downers Grove (I11J Co mmuni ty High School, 
where one person serves on both boards of education and 
thereby enables an interchange of ideas between the boards 
on mutual problems. The two boards meet together and 
select a joint superintendent of schools. Nevertheless, each 
board has definite control over but one school level and may 
have little interest in the other. In most districts of these 
types there is no common membership of boards or joint 
administrative personnel. The boards of education were 
chosen for the specific purpose of controlling either elemen- 
tary or secondary education, and as a result show little, if 
any , concern for the affairs of the other level. Other cases 
^ somewhat like the one described above are to be found. 
For example, in Mendota and Wheaton, HI., the superin- 
tendent of the elementary schools is also superintendent of 
the township high school. He is employed separately by 
both boards, is responsible to both boards, and in all ways is 
the head of two separate systems. 

Since the secondaiy school is not large, a teacher, who has 
been designated as principalpdevotes the maj^r portion of his 
time to classroom teaching And the remainder to adminis- 
trative and supervisory work. In Watsonville, Calif., as in 
some other California communities, the principal of the 
union high school is at the same time superintendent of ' 
the district elementary schools. This fact not only makes 
possible direct contact between the board and the secondary- 
school principal, but also makes possible articulation between 
the elementary and secondary school*. In nearly all sec- 
ondaiy schools maintained by separate high-schools districts, 
official relationships exist between secondary-school principals 
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and school boards simply be«use there is no intermediate 
officer corresponding to the city school superintendent. 

Principals as execvlives. — Secondary schools established by 
independent school districts, such as the co mmuni ty and 
township high schools of Illinois, the union high schools of 
California, the rural and community high schools of Kansas, 
and the county high schools of the South, usually have no 
person delegated as superintendent. In these cases the prin- 
cipals of the high schools are the executives and are entirely in 
charge of the high school and directly responsible to the board 
of education. Their relation to the board is the same as 
usually obtains for the superintendent of schools in the typical 
city or village school systems. In many other instances, the 
principals of the secondary schools may be appointed also as 
superintendents of elementary schools for the local co mm unity, 
As reported above, this situation is frequently found in the 
community, township, county, union, and rural high schools. 
The individual so chosen is the official head of two school 
systems, and as such is responsible to two independent 
boards of education. 


Boards of vjlvca&ion for special types of high schools. — A 
number of Stafes authorize the establishment of county high 
schools. These schools are usually controlled by county 
boards of education which may or may not control the 
schools operated in comparatively large communities within 
the county. In States having either county high schools or 
State-supported high schools the boards of education for 
secondary schools devote their attention solely to the work 
of the secondary schools and not to elementary education. 

Special interests of boards in secondary schools. — To the 
inquiry asking whether boards of education show a different 
interest in the secondary schools of the city than in the ele- 
mentary schools, superintendents gave only 31 affirmative 
replies among 325 responses. Of this number, five were from 
superintendents of schools in elementary-school systems 
where the control of secondary education is vested entirely 
in separate boards of education. One of the 31 replies was 
from Hartford, Conn., where a peculiar relationship exists by 
virtue of a unique school district organization in whlfe}r the 
high-school district is superimposed on separate elementary- 
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- school districts. Each elementary-school district chooses a 
school committee of three membere, but a separate city board 
6f education chosen by the voters of the city controls second- 
ary education. This board chooses a superintendent for 
all the schools of the city. In general, however, this city ' 
board has no control of elementary schools except in deter- 
mining the course of study, in selecting textbooks Jo be used, 
and in choosing, but not paying, the teachers of manual arts, 
sewing, aqd cooking, and also employing an attendance 
officer for both levels* In all other fields of activity, each 
* board of education has distinctive interests. 

The remaining 25 superintendents who indicated that the 
board showB a different concern for secondary schools than 
for elementary schools reported a variety of reasons for this 
difference of interest. The reason most frequently reported 
for the greater interest shown by board members in secondary- 
school affairs was the place the extracurriculum assumes in the 
school and in the community. It also appealed that since 
better qualified teachers were demanded for the high schools 
than for the elementary schools and since the secondary -school 
plant and equipment were more elaborate, boards tended to 
show greater concern about these phases of school business 
than when personnel or building issues arose concerning the 
elementary schools. 

Principals and boards of education . — In the typical city or 
village school system, the whole responsibility for education 
is vested in one board of eduoation which chooses as its 
administrative officer a superintendent of schools. Under 
him, and usually responsible to him^re the various principals 
of elementary and secondary aeftbols. However, at times 
conditions arise which cause ^'deviation from the usual line 
of authority in certain types of activity. ; 

It is the exceptional case rather than the rule in which 
one finds a principal of a school dealing directly with the 
board or its committees. In several city school systems the 
secondary-school principals report that they have direct and 
official relationships with the board of education. To an 
inquiry a skin g whether or not official relationships existed, 
principals gave only 20 affirmative replies among 325 returns. 

In 10 cities the principals reported that they are frequently 
called before the board or are visited by committees of the 
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board for the purpose of obtaining information concerning 
athletics, school repairs, and needed personnel. In two of 
these cities, the athletic board is composed of the high-school 
principals and selected board members. In three cities prin- 
cipals report that they regularly attend board meetings and 
in the other five cities a variety of relationships were reported. 

J riNDiNaa or this study or sPECiric interests or school boards 

Excluding the high-echool districts, the boards of education 
referred to in this study have few special secondary-school 
committees and evidently do not show officially greater 
interest in the secondary schools than in the elementary 
schools. Where superintendents are employed, it is rare to 
find boards of education dealing directly with the high-school 
principals. In discussing this problem with superintendents 
in connection with visits to schools, few indicated that the 
boards of education were more deeply interested in the 
secondary schools than in the elementary schools. 

In certain school systems the boards of education do assume 
through their committees direct administrative and super- 
visory control over certain school affaire. Where such a 
state of affairs exists one may expect to find that preparation 
of budgets, purchase of supplies and equipment, and the 
planning of new building construction are among the items 
over which the boards most frequently hold sway. About 
4 per cent' of the superintendents reporting in this study indi- 
cated that in the activities just enumerated the boards as- 
sume rather complete control. The responses of principals for 
the most part check with the responses oft superintendents. 

In reference to the authority assumed by boards of educa- 
tion in deter minin g policies relating to the internal adminis- 
tration and supervision of schools the responses of principals 
and superintendents agree closely. In 5 per cent of the cases 
boards of education are reported as determining graduation 
requirements. The other items reported as receiving marked 
attention by the boards are here listed in order (from greatest 
to least) of relative responsibility assumed for them by the 
boards: Curriculum matters, textbook selection, a thl etics, 
marking systems, and library books. Superintendents and 
principals of the East reported that boards assume consider- 
ably more responsibility not only for business activities but 
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als6 for determining policies and practices relating to the 
internal administration of secondary schools. Particularly 
is this true for business activities, which 6.3 per cent of sec- 
ondary-school principals in the East report are assumed 
wholly or partially by the board, whereas in all other regions 
the percentage is no more than 2. Although the responsi- 
bility is not frequently assumed by the board of education, 
the differences between the regions indicate that boards of 
education in the East assume greater responsibility for deter- 
mining policies and practices than in the other regions. 

Table 22. The numbers and percentages of all activities reported to be 
assumed by the board 


Type of school 


1 


1. City schools reported by principals 

2. City schools reported by superintend- 

ents 

3. Township high school 

A Community high school 

6. County high school 

6. Rural high school.. . 

7. Union h&h school 

8. State agricultural high school.. ’*’’11' 

9. All independent secondary schools 

(group* 3-8) 


Business activities and 
functions 

Determination of poli- 
cies for activities re- 
lated to specific sec- 
ondary -school matters 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
Items 1 

Num- 
ber of 
items 
as- 
sumed 
by 

board 

Per 

cent as- 
sumed 
by 

board 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
items 

Num- 
ber of 
items 
as- 
sumed 
by 

board 

Per 

cent as- 
sumed 
by 

board 

/ 

1 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

3, 4 & 

116 

3.3 

6*834 

55 

as 

5*636 

61 

1.1 

1423 

61 

1.2 

485 

158 

31.8 

401 

47 

11.7 

668 

100 

28.7 

571 

81 

112 

1* 456 

383 

213 

1,201 

108 

8.0 

571 

180 

312 

483 

67 

11.8 

1*360 

400 

28.4 

1. 103 

102 

8.2 

86 

25 

28.0 

68 

14 

20.2 

4*636 

1.355 

29.2 

3,828 

400 

ia7 


0f U * n * repraenta or item* reported on by eB 

The most pronounced dissimilarity to be found in the 
reports for city school systems when compared with the 
reports of the independent secondaiy schools is the large 
difference in the percentage of activities for which boards are 
reported as assuming either all or part of the responsibility. 
(See Table 22.) In city school systems, the board of educa- 
tion is not reported by either the superintendents or second- 
ary -school principals as assuming responsibility for more than 
3.3 per cent of the total number of business activities. 
Boards of education responsible for independent secondaiy 
schools assume authority for about three-tenths of all business 
activities. 
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CHAPTER V:THE DELEGATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITY 


U A COMPLEX PROBLEM FOR INVESTIOA TION 

A matter of basic importance in school administration is - 
the manner in which the superintendent delegates the re- 
sponsibilities intrusted to his office to principals and the degree 
to which the central office performs the work connected with 
certain important activities. In this study, which attempts 
to review the condition in this respect for the country at 
. large, it is realized that a clear delineation of conditions is 
most difficult. The method of securing the data does not 
make it possible to relate the extent to which responsibilities 
are delegated to principals to specific patterns of organization. 
Communities of the same size may not have the same number 
of building units, and the high school in one city of a given 
population may be much larger, than the high school in 
another city of the same size. As a rule, elementary schools 
are organized in most cities in much smaller units than high * 
schools. If these and other local factors are taken into ac- 
count, the findings of the study, may be expected to have con- 
siderable significance. 

t 

». COMPARISON OF RESPONSIBILITY OF SUPERINTENDENTS FOR ELE- 
MENTARY AND FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 

An analysis of the evidence gathered brings forth convinc- 
ingly the fact that the superintendent of schools has the same 
degree of responsibility for secondary schools os for elemen- 
tary schools. There were only 2 superintendents (328 re- 
porting) who stated that they exercised more authority in the 
high schools than in the elementary schools, while only 10 indi- 
cated that the reverse would be true in their organizations. 

In three cities the variation in authority was caused by 
the fact that the superintendent of schools has no juris- 
diction over the other school levels because the elementary . 
schools and the high schools in these places comprise two or 
more separate school district corporations. The places re- 
ferred to are Hartford, Conn., and two cities in Illinois in 
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which townshinhigiMehooIfl are located within the boundaries 
of the muqjsipality reporting. Six superintendents stated 
that the high-school principals' are given full responsibility 
for their schools because of the "better training and prepa- 
ration" of the persons in charge of these schools. In these 
cases the superintendents evidently choose to transfer then- 
responsibility completely. In Mariana, Ark., the superin- 
tendent reported that he assumes more responsibility for the 
high schools and delegates the supervision of the elementary . 
schools in most paH to the elementary-school principal." 
This condition obtairfe in many of the smaller school systems 
in which the superintendents act also as high-school principals. 

An unusual rituatitai was reported by a middle western 
city and is cited here to indicate the extent to which the 
personnel employed on the school staff may at times deter- 
mine the organization. In the city referred to the superin- 
tendent has little or no control over one of the local high 
schools, a situation caused by local political entanglements 
and the peculiar relationship existing between the principal 
and certain board members. Three superintendents have 
served in the city during the past eight years, while the princi- 
pal of this one high school has been in office for more than a 
quarter century. Conditions of this kind may be found in 
other places but they are of relatively infrequent occurrence. 
They are not the consequences of a peculiar theory of man- 
agement, but are, as a rule, the outgrowth of poor leadership. 


I 


3. DIFFERENCES IN RESPONSIBILITIES AS8UMED BY SUPERINTEND. 

BN ‘ 3 * S FOR secondary and for elementary schools 


Certain differences Jound. — In the previous section note 
was made of the fact that few differences exist in the responsi- ' 
bilities assumed by superintendents for elementaiy and 
secondary schools. Information was also obtained from 
superintendents to show whether or not they actually per- 
form functions and duties for one school level which they do 
not perform for the other. For all schools combined, 12.3 
per cent of the superintendents Reported that they perform 
duties and functions for secondary schools which they do 
not perform for elementaiy schools. (See Table 23.) At 
the same time, 18.2 per cent reported the performance of 
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certain duties for elementary schools which they do not per- 
form for secondary schools. Significant differences in this 
regard exist among the several population groups and geo- 
graphical regions. In cities of Group II (30,000 to 100,000 
population) the percentage of superintendents reporting 
the performance of functions for secondary schools but not 
for elementary schools is only 9.1 per cent as compared with 
19.2 per cent in Group IV (5,000 to 10,000 population). 
Even larger differences exist between schools in the Middle 
West and those of the West, where 6.9 and 20.7 per cent, 
respectively, of the superintendents, reported for secondary 
schools the performance of functions that are not performed 
for elementary schools. 

Types of activities performed for one level but not for the 
other . — The activities carried on by superintendents in second- 
' ary schools only are those relating chiefly to the supervision 
of instruction and to serving as principal of the high school. 
Superintendents frequently have their offices in the high- 
school building and this gives them an opportunity for keep- 
ing a closer contact with high-school activities than with 
elementary-school affairs. 


Tablx 2 Z.— Percentages of systems in which superintendent* perform for 
one school level duties and functions which they do not perform for the 
other level 


Population group or feographkal region 


Group: 

U.\ 



Middle Wwt 

Booth 



All system* combined. 


Per cent performing 
duties 


For sec- 
ondary 
but not 
for ele- 
mentary 
schools 

For ele- 
mentary 
bat not 
for sec- 
ondary 
schools 

11 « 

10 

0.1 

7.7 

10.7 

217 

19.2 

217 

13.4 

19.8 

19 

117 

10. 4 

110 

9017 

118 

121 

113 
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On the other hand, more than 18 per cent of the superin- 
tendents reported that they perform certain activities for 
elementary schools only. Of the 57 superintendents so 
reporting, 25 give more detailed attention to supervision in 
the elementary grades; 4 report the administration of a 
testing program in the elemental grades; and 1 is also 
principal of an elementary school. The remainder report 
miscellaneous duties of administration and organization. 
The conclusion is that no significant tendencies are apparent 
with respect to the types of duties and functions which super- 
intendents are likely to perform for one level but not for the 
other. Local conditions appear to be the major determin- 
ants of the variations from standard practices found in the 
reports. 

4- LOCATION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTIVITIES AND FUNCTIONS 

The officers responding . — Each of the inquiiy forms sub- 
mitted to local school officials requested information con- 
cerning the respbnsibility of the superintendent, the princi- 
pal, and other persons in reference to the determination of 
policies and practices and in regard to the performance of 
certain administrative and supervisory activities for second- 
ary schools. The number of superintendents and principals 
reporting on the functions listed on the inquiry forms is not 
constant. Some of the activities, such as cafeteria service, 
are not found in all schools and on some items the superin- 
tendents and principals neglected to make responses. How- 
ever, the number of superintendents usually replying was 
slightly more than 300, the number of secondary-school 
principals in city schodl systems was slightly less than 500, 
and the number of principals of independent secondary 
schools was about 275. 

Limitations of th^ata . — It should be remembered that the 
data of this study Ae been produced by schoolmen who in 
general are reason JHj well versed in modem educational 
theory and practice. Consequently, when these persons aft 
asked either to indicate the location of the responsibility for 
the administration and supervision of the activities and func- 
tions or to tell who is responsible for the determination of 
specific policies and practices, their estimates may at tunes' 
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be prejudiced in the direction of what they believe to be the 
most desirable practice. There are other elements difficult 
to isolate that color the responses; hence the true condition 
may not always be accurately revealed. 

Table 24.— Percentages of superintendents reporting that responsibility 
for certain administrative and supervisory activities is asstimed in 
whole or in part by the central office, and the ranks of these percentages 


Activities and functions 


Budget preparation 
Budget administration 
Payroll preparation. 
Purchase of su] 
Supervision of 
Medical and physical 
Nurse aarvice. 



Cafeterla service.. ^ 

Supervision of home economics 

Supervision of industrial and vocational 

education 

Supervision of art instruction 

Supervision of music instruction 

Supervision of Instruction In academic 

subjects 

Selection of personnel 

Attendance service. 

Research service 

Athletics. 

Supervision of libraries 

Operation of the high-school plant , 

All activities combined 


Responsibility jor activities assumed by the central office as 
reported by superintendents.— The responsibility for activities 
and functions reported least frequently by the superintend- 
ents os being wholly assumed by the central office (Table 24) 
are: Control of athletics, supervision of instruction in the 
academic subjects, supervision of libraries, supervision of 
home economics, supervision of cafeterias, supervision of 
industrial education, and supervision of art. The activi- 
ties reported moet frequently as wholly assumed by the 
central office are largely related 'to general administrative 
£*and business functions of the entire school system, whereas 
those reported least frequently relate chiefly to the super- 

1»7] 


Wholly by 
central office 

Partially by 
central office 

Either wholly 
or partially 
by central 
office 

Per 

cent 

Rank 

Per 

cent 

Rank 

Per 

cent 

Rank 

t 

1 

4 

6 

1 


W. 3 

3 

27.6 

17 

-00.8 

2 

78.6 

1 

18.0 

18 

90.5 

3 1 

717 

2 

15.7 

19 

9a4 

6 

00. 1 

4 

26.1 

10 

96.2 

4 i 

23.4 

12 

44.4 

5 

07.8 

9 


9 

34.4 

12 

04.1 

13 

4b# 

7 

28.0 

16 

7U5 

•7 

18. 4 

116 

31.0 

13 

fiao 

17 

17.6 

16 

40.0 

4 

03.6 

10 

18.4 

116 

48.4 

3 

00.8 

12 

20.0 

13 

410 

0 

04.0 

10 

23.9 

11 

43.2 

7 

, 07.1 

iafl 

9.6 

18 

619 

1 

04.4 

14 

47.1 

6 

flag 

2 

98.0 

1 

39.3 

8 

aa i 

14 

09.4 

8 

46.0 

6 

41. 1 

9 

80.7 

0 

0.8 

19 

38.3 

10 

411 

19 

13.0 

17 

30.9 

11 

49.9 

18 

25.0 

IQ 

42. 1 

8 

07.1 

UX5 j 

36.9 


30.7 


72.0 

• 
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vision of instruction in subject fields. The central office in 
addition to assuming complete responsibility for certain 
functions in a number of systems is also reported by super- 
intendents in certain other systems as bearing a portion of the 
responsibility. 

Responsibility for determining policies .— Superintendents 
report that the central office assumed considerably less re- 
sponsibility for the determination of policies and practices in 
reference to the internal administration and supervision of 
secondary schools than in the actual administration of 
activities. (See Table 25.) For the total number of activi- 
ties .combined, only about a fifth of the superintendents 
reported that policies and practices are determined solely by 
the central office, and, in addition, less than two-fifths reported 
partial central office determinaticm. 

Table ^.^Percentape^MpmntfT^e^ r&orti^that certain policies 
and vracitces in ref ei^ 3ftrf> the internal administration and supervision 
of schools are dsUrrmrSieither in whole** in part by tt 
and the ranks of these percentages a" < r 

qp- 


i the central office. 


Policies and practices 


Kinds of reoorda to be kept 

Pupil toed 

Teacher load 

Organization of supervision within school 
Teaching assignments 

Transfer of pupils 

Organisation of guidance In school' 

Subject* offered ' 

Meriting systems used Z. 

Selection of textbooks . .. 

Selection of library books.. 

RwMrata procmm rahUng to iba aobooL 1 

Oradtution requirement*. 

Athletic*. . r 


All activities combined. 


Wholly by 

Partially by 

central office 

central office 

Percent 

Rank 

Peroabji 

Rank 

t 

3 

4 

f 

36. 8 

1 

41.5 

0 

.17.4 

10 

31.4 

10 

23.1 

6.6 

40.1 

7 

18.7 

8 

26.8 

12 

11.3 

11 

216 

13 

28. 1 

6.6 

14.1 

14 

6.7 

14 

20.3 

11 

34. 1 

3.6 

56.6 

2 

36.0 

2 

42.3 

6 

17.2 

fi 

60l 6 

1 

8. 6 

12 

36.5 

8 

32. 7 

6 

. 46.0 

4 

34. 1 

3.6 

62.2 

8 

6.0 

13 

36.0 

0 

22.2 


88. 1 







Either wholly 
or partially by 
central office 


Percent Rank 


ms 

485 
66,2 
44 ft 

34.8 

40.2 
3d. 0 
fid 7 

78.3 

77.8 
48.0 

77.7 

80.8 
42.fi 

aas 


3.5 

8 

7 

10 

14 

12 

13 

1 

3.5 

5 

0 

0 

2 * 
11 


The policies and practices for which the central office most 
frequently assumes complete responsibility rank as follows- 
Kinds of records, subjects offered, graduation requirements, 
research program for secondary schools, teacher load, and 
the transfer of pupils. (See Table 25.) A need exists for 
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certain uniformities within each system in the matter of 
records, marking systems, graduation requirements, and cur- 
riculums. Consequently, it is to be expected that the cen- 
tral office should have more responsibility for determining 
policies and practices relating to all schools of the systems 
than for policies pertaining to particular secondary schools, 
such as those relating to the organization of guidance within 
the school, the direction of athletics, the selection of library 
books, the assignment of teachers, and the pupil-teacher 
load. The determining policies relating to these activities 
is chiefly restricted to individual secondary schools and is 
done largely by the principals of these schools. 

In the selection of textbooks, the central office assumes 
partial responsibility in 60 per cent of the cases; in the 
determination of subjects to be offered in the schools, in 
56.6 per cent of the cases; and in the determination of gradur 
ation requirements, in 52.2 per cent of the systems. The 
policies for which the central office is repeated to assume the 
* losst responsibility are teaching assignments, organization 
for guidance within secondary schools, transfer of pupils, 
-athletics, and the organization of supervision wit hin second- 
ary gphools. 

ResfimsxbUities jor activities assumed by the central office of 
reported by secondaryschod principals. — The reports of sec- 
ondary-school principals show the percentages of systems in 
which the central office assumes complete responsibility for 
certain business activities and functions. (See Table 26.) 
It is noticeable that the central office plays a significant part 
with reference to performing all the business activities listed; 
For the total number of business activities in all schools 
combined, principals report complete centralization in ap-* 
proximately 70 per cent ofthe cases. In addition, since the 
central office bears a portion of the responsibility in almost 
20 per cent of the cases, there remain only approximately 10 
per cent of the business activities for which secondary-school 
principals report no central office responsibility. Principals 
report that the central office assumes njere complete adminis- 
trative responsibility for the planning of new secondary- 
school buildings, for preparing the budget, and for adminis- 
tering the budget than for the other activities listed in the 
table. 
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Table 26. — Percentages of secondary-school principals reporting that re- 
sponsibility for certain administrative and supervisory activities is 
assumed either in whole or in part by the central office, and the ranks of 
these percentages 


Activities and (unctions 


Business activities: 

Budget preparation 

Budget administration 

Purchase of supplies and material — 

Pay roll preparation 

Employment of janitors and engi- 
neers. 

Administrative routine 

Planning new secondary -school build- 


All business activities combined 

Administrative and supenrfttory activi- 
ties: 

Medical and physical examination. . 

Activities of school nurse 

Attendance service 

Research service 

Supervision of physical education. . . 

Supervision of academic subjects 

Supervision of music 

Supervision of art 

Supervision of home economics...... 

Supervision of commercial subjects.. 
Supervision of vocational subjects... 

Selection of textbooks 

Selection of subjects ottered 


All administrative activities combined. 


Wholly by 
central office 

Partially by 
oentraJ office 

Either wholly 
or partially by 
central office 

Percent 

Rank 

Percent 

Rank 

Percent 

Rank 

9 

3 

4 

6 

• 

7 

40.1 

4 

25.8 

2 

94.9 

2 

78.6 

1 

13.8 

6 

913 

3 

70.0 

3 

18.4 

4 

884 

6 

08.2 

6 

13.2 

6 

81.4 

7 

75.1 

2 

9.7 

7 

84.8 

6 

08.1 

6 

20.0 

3 

887 

4 

61.6 

7 

34.8 

1 

96.4 

1 

60. 9 


19. 4 


89.3 


43.4 

2 

37.9 

8 

81.3 

2 

49.9 

1 

36.8 

10 

86.7 

1 

27.0 

4 

36.9 

9 

63.9 

6 

31.3 

3 

41.1 

4 

714 

4 

16.8 

0 

38.6 

7 

554 

9 

A0 

13 

318 

12 

37.8 

12 

210 

6 

41.6 

3 

63.6 

7 

20.3 

8 

40.9 

6 

61.2 

8 

16.0 

10 

35.8 

11 

658 

11 

. 7.8 

12 

257 

13 

33.6 

13 

14.9 

11 

40 l 

6 

650 

10 

20.6 

7 

51.6 

2 

711 

5 

216 

5 

57. r 

1 

802 

3 

216 


4R 1 


616 









Responsibility for administrative activities as reported by 
principals. ^-Second&ry -school principals, in reporting the 
location of the responsibility for determining policies relating 
to administrative and supervisory activities carried on within 
secondary schools, have indicated that the centra] office, on 
the average, assumed complete responsibility for about 22.5 
per cent of the total number of activities reported. The 
central office is also reported. as assuming partial responsi- 
bility for 40.1 per cent more of the activities. Thus, for 
about 62.6 per cent of all the activities, the central office as- 
sumes either partial or complete responsibility. Complete 
responsibility is assumed more frequently for supervising the 
activities of the school nurse, for medical and physical* ex- 
aminations for pupils, for promulgating a research program 
for secondary schools, for the attendance service, and for 
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determining the subjects to be offered in the secondary 
schools. The activities reported with least frequency as 
completely assumed were the following: Supervision of 

academic subjects, commercial subjects, home economics, 
vocational subjects, physical education, and art. It is to be 
noted from the data presented that the management of all" 
activities relating to the supervision of any particular subject 
or subjects is reported by principals as not being assumed to 
any considerable extent by the central office. 

Table 27 . — Percentages of secondary-school principals reporting that 
certain policies ana practices are determined in whole or in part by the 
central office , and the ranks of these percentages 


Policies And practices 

Wholly by 
central office 

Partially by 
central office 

Either wholly 
or partially by 
central office 


Percent 

Rank 

Percent 

Rank 

Percent 

Rank 

1 

t 

1 

4 

» 

• 

7 

Kinds of records to be kept 

27. 1 

5 

32.5 

4 

50.6 

6 

Pupil k»d 

18. 1 

10 

204 

10 

38.7 

0 

Teacher load 

24.8 

8 

24.2 

7 

40.0 

8 

Organisation of supervision within school. 
Teaching assignments 

0.3 
A 8 

12 

13 

10 8 
14.7 

13 

11 

201 

2L5 

13 

12 

Transfer of popQs 

20.8 

0 

11.0 

12 

317 

10 

14 

Organisation tor guidance within school. . 
Subjects offered 

4.0 

30.7 

14 

3 

0.2 

44.8 

14 

2 

13.2 

75.6 

Marking system Qfled 

37.2 

1 

25,0 

8 

812 

4 

Selection of textbooks 

211 

8 

48.6 

1 

68.6 

3 

Selection of library books 

iao 

11 

21.0 

0 

31.0 

11 

Research program relating to school 

Graduation reouirexnents - 

23.2 
38. 2 

7 

2 

20.1 

34.7 

6 

3 

513 

700 

517 

7 

2 

Athletics- 

20.0 

4 

23.8 

8 

6 

All activities combined 

10.0 


25.0 

410 







Responsibility jor detenbining policies and practices as re- 
ported by principals. — Secondary-school principals in report- 
ing thf location of the responsibility for determining policies 
and practices for activities relating to the internal adminis- 
tration of secondary schools have indicated that the central 
olffice, on the average, assumes complete responsibility in 
about 20 per cent of the total number of activities represented. 
(See Table 27.) They also reported that the policies relating 
to an additional 25 per cent of the activities are determined 
in part by the central office, making a total of nearly 45 per 
cent of the policies and practices relating to these activities 
which are determined completely or partially by the central 
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office. This office, according to principals, assumes complete 
responsibility most frequently for determining policies relat- 
ing to marking system used, graduation requirements, sub- 
jects to be offered, and athletics. The activities reported 
with least frequency are organization of guidance, teaching 
assignments, organization of supervision within the school 
selection of library books, and pupil load. 

Comparison of the reports of superintendents ~and prinei- 
pato.— Superintendents and principals as groups differ little 
in their reports on the location of the responsibility for the 
administration and supervision of all activities and functions 
combined. Somewhat greater differences are found, how- 
ever, with respect to their reports concerning the location of 
the responsibility for determining policies and practices 
In each of the comparisons provided in Table 28 it is to be 
noted that the percentages of schools in which the central 
office is reported to assume either partial or complete re- 
sponsibility for the administration of certain activities show 
that superintendents are somewhat more likely than princi- 
pals to report the activities as being controlled bv the central 
office. 


Tabud 28. — Percentage* of- superintendent* and principal! reporting 

0nd *? mpleU V P 0 *™* centralization ofrezponnbUUy 
Madmm«n-aa<m and zupervuion and /or determini^^Ta^ 


1 

Bapasibillty end dope# of control by central cOt» 

r»r«Bt reporting 
control 

Superin- 

tendents 

Princi- 

pals 

Administration and supervision of activities 
Complete 

41.) 

fee 

77. 8 

211 

fel 

•QLS 

41.1 

B0i5 

7X4 

10.0 

feO 

4X9 

Pvt Sn 

» wMiipma or partial. 

Policies and practices: 

Complete 

Pv5S2TT 

Either complete or partial. 


* 
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a activities and functions delegated to secondary-school 

PRINCIPALS AS REPORTED BY SUPERINTENDENTS 

Reports of superintendents.— In the preceding section of this 
chapter data were presented showing the extent^) which the 
central office either wholly or partially assumed the responsi- 
bility for the administration of certain activities, or either 
wholly or partially determined policies and practices relating 
to the internal affairs of secondary schools. In the present 
section data will he presented to indicate the extent to which 
the responsibility for administration of activities or responsi- 
bility for determination of policies is delegated solely to the 
secondary-school principals. The reason for not reporting 
the data which show the extent to which the responsibility is 
partially delegated to the secondary-school principal is that 
they correspond -closely with those reported by superin- 
tendents. This is not always the cas$, but it is true so 
frequently that its inclusion would Cause an almost super- 
fluous duplication of material. ^ 

Superintendents of all groups combined reported that 
principals have the greatest degree of responsibility for ad- 
ministering the activities relating to athletics, the supervision 
of libraries, direction of cafeterias, the supervision of academic 
subjects, the supervision of home economics, and the opera- 
tion of the high-school plant. . (See Table 29.) In no case do 
as many as half the superintendents report that principals 
assume complete responsibility for these’ activities. For all 
activities combined on which principals reported, 13.5 per 
cent of the superintendents indicate that secondary-school 
principals are delegated complete responsibility for the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory activities. 

The activities for which the principals are reported by 
superintendents as having least responsibility are purchasing 
of supplies and equipment, budget preparation, selection of 
personnel, budget administration, and pay roll preparation. 
In none of these activities do more than 7 per cent of the 
superintendents report complete responsibility as being dele- 
gated to principals. The administrative activities for which 
principals are delegated least responsibility are those for 
which the central office assumes the greatest degree of re- 
sponsibility. ^ The opposite is also usually taqe/ 
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activitiet at being 


Superintendents 


Principals 


Activities end function* 


Pw cent 


Rank 1 


Percent 


Rank 1 


1 


> S 



Athletics 

Supervision of libraries 

Direction of cafeterias 

Supervision of academic subjects 

Supervision of borne economics _ 

Operation of plant 

Supervision of physical education 

Supervision of Industrial and vocational education 

Attendance service 

Supervision of art 

Supervision of music 

Medical and physical elimination of pupils 

Nurse service 

Research service 

Pay rolf preparation 

Badge* administration 

Selection of personnel 

Budget preparation 

Purchase of supplies and equipment 

Supervision of commercial subjects 

Selection of textbooks 

Subjects offered 

Standardization of routine ’ 

Planning new buildings 

All activities combined 1 ! 

4 


47.4 

45.2 
33.-8 

30.9 
26. 1 

24.3 

23.7 
22. 7 

22.7 
21/8 

17.8 
ld7 

ia 1 

9.5 

6.9 

1.6 
L 1 
.6 
.3 


13.5 


1 596 

2 41.4 

3 "'40.7 


4.5 

4.5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


40.5 
318 
307 

77.7 
116 
105 
27.3 
11.0 
25 
1.4 
24 
24 

63.7 

18. 7 

17.6 
7.1 
L5 


229 




I 

4 

6 

6 

7 

9 

10 

8 
11 
12 
16 

12 5 
12 5 


p^Th* rankings are made only for the Items reported on by both sapcrinteodenti and prlod- 
ldmuSri^. r#Pf * W> * 0Dly PeraUltM “ * ~P-tot««lent* *nd principal, reporting on 


Determination of policies by secondary-school principals . — 
Secondary-school principals are reported by superintendents 
and principals to have complete responsibility in dominant 
proportions of the systems for determining policies relating 
to assignment of teachers, the organization of guidance 
within the secondary school, transfer of pupils, organization 
of supervision in secondary schools, athletics, and pupil load. 
(See Table 30.) Complete responsibility for determining 
policies is reported delegated to secondary-echool principals 
least frequently for subjects offered in school, graduation re- 
quirements, the selection of textbooks, marking systems 
used, kinds of records, and the research program relating to 
secondary schools. The policies for which the principals are 
delegated the most complete responsibility are those relating 
to their own individual schools, and the policies for which 
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they are delegated least responsibility are those relating to 
the determination of policies that should usually be uniform 
throughout the system. Superintendents reported that sec- 
ondary-school principals were delegated responsibility for 
determining policies and practices in about 35 per cent of the 
k total number of activities reported by all superintendents. 


Table 30 . — Percentage* of superintendent* and secondarvrtchool prin- 
cipal* reporting certain policies at being determined entirely by 
secondary-schom principals, and the ranks of these percentages 


Policies and practices 

Superintendents 

Principals 

Percent 

Rank 

Per cent 

Rank 

1 • 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Kinds of records to be kept 

Pnpll toed 

lb 

30.7 

54.8 
r 0.4 

58.5 

62.4 

7.1 

30.2 

iao 

316 

318 

8.8 

518 

311 

10.5 

6 

8 

4 

1 

3 

3 

14 

10.5 

13 

7 

3 

13 

6 

38.2 

55.8 

46.8 

73.3 
717 
66.0 
83. 1 

21.3 

33.4 
1 14.1 

37.2 

43.3 
310 
513 

, 47.0 

0 

6 

7 

* l 

4 
1 

12 

11 

14 

10 

8 
13 

5 

Teacher toed 

Organisation of supervision 

Teaching assignments 

Transfer of pupils 

Organisation nf gnktanca within aaoondirv schools. 
Subjects offered 

Marking systems used 

Selection of textbooks 

Selection of library books 

Research program relating to school - 

Graduation requirements 

Athletics - 

A n artJvftiM nnmhinfid 





$. ACTIVITIES AND FUNCTIONS DELEGATED TO SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS AS REPORTED BY PRINCIPALS 


The principal and business affairs. — For each activity relat- 
ing to business affairs a greater percentage of secondary- 
school principals reported the responsibility delegated to 
principals than did superintendents. These data are shown 
for each activity in Table 20. The percentages of principals 
reporting that they have complete responsibility for business 
affairs range from 1.4 per cent for the^ employment of per- 
sonnel to 11 per cent for the pay roll preparation. 

Responsibility Jor general administrative activities. — It is in- 
teresting that the activities relating to the supervision of 
various subjects and subject-matter fields all rank high with 
respect to the degree of complete responsibility reported dele- 
gated to principals. This fact corresponds with the conclu- 
sion drawn with respect to the reports of principals concerning 
the responsibility assumed by the central office for these super* 
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visory functions. The activities for which principals reported 
« they had responsibility in a small proportion of the systems 
are the activities an (^functions which relate primarily to more 
than one school in a system. These are the functions for 
which the central office assumes responsibility. 

Responsibility for determining policies and practices.— Sec- 
ondary-school principals reported that principals have been 
delegated responsibility for determining policies and practices 
for almost half of the total number of activities reported by 
all principals. (See Table 31.) Principals are delegated the 
responsibility for determining policies relating to their own 
schools, but the central office retains the responsibility for 
determining policies which concern all the schools of the sys- 
tem. The percentage of secondary-school principals report- 
ing various policies and practices relating to the internal 
affairs of secondary schools as determined entirely by the- 
principals ranges from 14.1 per cent for the selection of text- 
books to 83.1 per cent for the organization for guidance within 
the school. 


Table 31 .— Percentage* of superintendent* and principals reporting that 
the secondary-school principal has responsibility for administration and 
supemston and for delermtnina naUr*** nmA 


Responsibility 

' • 

Parcentaf« reporter 
the secondary -school 
principal as respon- 
sible 

Superin- 
tendents „ 

Principal! 

Administration and supervision of activities 

Policies end practices 

s 

339 

47.9 



7. COMPARISONS OF REPORTS OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRUNCIP ALS 


The general situation as to disagreement— Principals re- 
ported a greater degree of responsibility delegated to second- 
ary-school principals than did the superintendents. Table 31 
shows a comparison of the reports of principals and superin- 
tendents on identical items with respect to the responsibility 
for administrative and supervisory activities and the deter- 
mination of policies and practices relating to the internal 
affaire of secondary schools. Principals reported that they 
were delegated complete responsibility in from 9 to 12 per 
cent more of the total number of activities and policies than 
wore reported by superintendents. 
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Comparisons of judgments of superintendents and principals 
in identical systems. — The reports of superintendents and 
principals of the same systems with respect to the location of 
responsibility for determining policies and practices for all 
activities combined are shown in Table 32. An attempt was 
made to compare the percentages of activities s for which 
superintendents and principals were in complete agreement, 
in partial agreement, or without agreement as to the location 
of the responsibility. Complete agreement was considered 
to be the identical reports by superintendents and principals 
on the location of responsibility. Partial agreement was 
considered to be similar reports on one or more elements. 
For example, if superintendents reported that the responsi- 
bility was carried jointly by the central office and by the 
principal, and the principal reported that it was entirely 
vested in the central office, one element is the same and 
partial agreement was recorded. No agreement was recorded 
for those activities where no elements were similar. 


Table 32. — Percentage* of all activities combined for which superintend- 
ents and principals of the same systems agreed in reports on the location 
of responsibility 


Group or ration 

Complete 

agreement 

Partial 

Agreement 

Notgree- 

ment 

1 

1 

8 

4 

Oroopt: 




I 

38.6 

41. 1 

aa 2 

U 

38.7 

46.4 

15. 9 

m 

41.0 

44.7 

11$ 

IV. 

4*6 

33.4 

18.0 

Region: 


East 

40.6 

44.6 

14.8 

Middle We* 

44-4 

87.8 

17.8 

South. . 

42.0 

40l7 

17.8 

W«t 

36. 4 

326 

8L 1 

AD combined 

! 4L6 

41.7 

16.7 


Some differences are in evidence among the various groups 
and regions, but these are usually not large. The hugest 
extent of complete agreement is reported in Group IV and 
the Middle-West and West. Although the differences are 
not large, the data indicate that principals and superintend- 
ents have a better common understanding of the location 
of the responsibility for determining policies and practices 
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in the smaller communities; at least complete agreement is 
recorded more frequently by superintendents and principals 
of small cities than of larger ones. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that in smaller systems the responsibility for 
policy determination is definitely located in the board, the 
superintendent, or the secondary-school principal. In larger 
systems the more complex forms of organization frequently 
cause the responsibility for determination of policies for 
particular activities to be less easily understood. 

Superintendents and principals agree most often when 
the responsibility is reported as being delegated completely 
to one agency. Data on this subject were tabulated but 
have not been shown in tabular form. For instance, perfect 
agreement is reported between superintendents and principals 
for 66 per cent of all activities for which the policies are 
reported as determined by the principals. This tendency 
for the extent of agreement to be higher when the responsi- 
bility is vested completely in one official is natural and sig- 
nificant. When the responsibility is completely delegated 
to one official or the other, the location of the responsibility 
is clear-cut and evident. Assuming for the moment that the 
estimates of superintendents are correct as to the location 
of the responsibility for the determination of policies relating 
to particular activities, it would appear that only when the 
responsibility for the different activities is actually delegated 
to the secondary-school principals, do the latter know its 
location. In other words, when principals do not bear the 
responsibility, they are far less likely to agree with the super- 
intendents in their reports on its location. This would 
imply, particularly in larger cities, the necessity for the 
dissemination of information relative to the functions and 
duties of various administrative and supervisory officers so 
that all may have an understanding of what are the duties 
and functions of other officers. 

The most significant fact in the comparison of the reports 
of superintendents and principals with respect to the respon- 
sibility for dete rmining policies and practices is the similarity 
of the responses. (See Table 33.) However, marked differ- 
ences exist with respect to the reports of superintendents 
and principals regarding the delegation of policy-dete rmining 
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responsibility to secondary-school principals. The reports 
of principals indicate a much larger percentage of systems 
where the responsibility is completely delegated to principals 
than do the reports of the superintendent^ On no one of 
the 14 activities mentioned do superintendents report a 
* greater frequency. For certain activities such as the research 
program relating to secondary schools, organization for 
guidance within the school, and the organization of super- 
vision within the school, the differences between the estimates 
of principals and superintendents are more than 20 per cent. 


Table 33. Percentages of supei i ntendenis and principals reporting 
location of responsibility for determining policies and practices in 
reference to administrative activities in secondary schools 



Size of school related to the percentages of activities delegated 
entirely to principals. — The size of the school plays an almost 
negligible part in determining the percentage of activities 
for which principals pre delegated sole responsibility. Data 
on this subject were compiled but are not presented here 
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in tabular form. For all schools combined, the median 
percentages of activities delegated to secondary-school 
principals, based on data supplied by principals, range from 
35 in schools of 2,000 to 2,500 enrollment to about 40 in 
schools of less than 1,500 enrollment. 


Table Z4.— -Median percentage* of actimtic a for which the retpotunbilitu 
w delegated entirely to secondary-school principals as shown in ih&ir 
own reports . ( Classification based on type of school) 


Oroup or region 

Junior high 
school 

8enior high 
school 

Junior- 
senior 
high school 

4-jnear high 
school 

1 

S 

S 

4 

1 

Oroup: ' 

20.0 

30,2 

40.0 

42.5 

30.4 

31.4 
23. S 
10.8 

31.4 


1 77 K 

40.1 

48.0 

n 

M. 4 

JO t 

* 37. 5 
i me n 

in 

W. o 

RO K 

* 06. O 
47 a 

iv ;; 

OA O 

#7 ft 

1/. 0 

«t M 

62. 5 
,64. 4 

60.0 

42.5 

44.6 
66.0 

40.8 

Region: 

East 

Of. o 
JO 1 

00. 0 
Qi O 

Middle W«t- " 

SO. o 

48.3 
47 1 

34. 3 

41 A 

South 

4ft. V 

4Jt A 

West 

OA fl 

40. U 

ftm a 

All combined 

A O 
44 A 

OO. 0 

141 A 


11. o 

1 4ft. U 


i Median based on fewer than 10 


Type of school and the percentages of activities delegated to 
principals . — Some superintendents delegate more complete 
responsibility to the principals of regular 4-year hi gh schools 
than to the principals of any other type of secondary school. 
(See Table 34.) The median percentages of activities for 
which sole responsibility is delegated to the principals range 
from 31.4 for senior high school principals to 49.8 for prin- 
cipals of regular 4-year high schools. Principals of junior 
high schools are delegated the least^complete responsibility. 
Data available in this study do not reveal why principals of 
4-year high schools are delegated more responsibility than 
the principals of any other type. The fact that the 4-year 
high school is an older institution and in charge of principals 
with longer tenure may account in part for the differences 
noted. On the other hand, the responses in tbia investiga- 
tion may be from school systems that are con tinuing with the 
4-year high school and have not been affected by recent 
developments in educational administration. Since the 
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staff organization in many junior high schools has been re- 
cruited from the elementary-school organization, one might 
be led to believe that the relationships between the central 
office and junior high schools in these systems may corre- 
spond more closely to the condition that obtains in the 
administration of the elementary schools. Also, it must be 
remembered that the central office may give more attention 
to newer institutions than to older units in the system. 

8 . THE RELATIONSHIP OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS TO SECONDARY 

EDUCATION 

The situation in individual States . — It was asserted earlier 
in this report that principals of independent secondary schools 
are usually responsible directly to boards of education. In 
consequence of this, principals of independent secondary 
schools frequently report types of official relationships with 
the county boards of education and with county superin- 
tendents that are not reported by principals of other types of 
schools. * 

County superintendents are reported as members of boards 
controlling independent secondary schools in 26 per cent of 
the community high schools (as in Kansas), in 10 per cent of 
the township high schools, in none of the rural high schools, 
in 80 per cent of the county high schools, and in almost 3 
percent of the union high schools. In Illinois, no com- 
munity high school reported that it was controlled by a 
board of which the county superintendent is a member. In 
Kansas, however, the law provides that the “county super- 
intendent of public instruction shall be ex-officio chairman of 
the co mmuni ty high-school board, with power to cast the 
deciding vote in case of a tie.” 1 

Seventy-two out of ninety county high school principals 
reported that the county superintendents served on their school 
boards. In Tennessee, the law provides that the county 
superintendent not only shall serve on the executive com- 
mittee of the board but shall also be its secretary. This is 
true of all county high schools in this State excepting those 
which are considered a part of the county high-school system 
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by virtue of counties contracting with cities to furnish educa- 
tional facilities to rural pupils.* * 

In Mississippi the county superintendent serves as an ex- 
officio member of the board of education which controls the 
county agricultural high schools.* The Alabama school code 
of 1927 provides that the county high schools and all other 
high schools which have been established by the county board 
of education shall constitute a syslepx of high schools for the 
county. It further provides that by agreement between 
county boards of education and city school boards of educa- 
tion the high schools located in cities or towns of 2,500 or 
more inhabitants may 4 be utilized as a part of the high-school 
system of the county. 4 The county superin tendAt is the ' 
chief executive officer of the county board of education and 
also serves as secretary of the board which governs the 
county high schools except those conducted by agreement 
between the city and county boards of education. Each of 
the 20 cpunty high schools of Montana is governed by a 
county board of education on which the county superin- 
tendent serves as a member. The same is true of the county 
high schools of Colorado. 

Responsibility of principals of independent secondary 
schools to the county superintendent. — Principals of inde- 
pendent secondary schools are often directly responsible to 
the county superintendent for the performance of certain 
^ duties and functions. Almost* two-thirds of the principals 
of community, township/ rural, and union high schools 
reported that they are directly responsible to the county 
superintendent. Approximately 73 per cent of the princi- 
pals of county high schools make sinjil&r reports. 

The type of responsibility existing in the county unit 
States such as Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, and Maryland 
is widely different from the types of responsibility existing in 
States where the county superintendent has chiefly super 
visory and advisory functions. Thus, in Illinois, the princi- 
pals of township and community high schools have, direct 
relationships with county superintendents only in matters 

• Public-School Lava of Tiinn, IMS, p. J7. 

• Law* of MMarippl, 1U4, p. 46. . .\ 

• Al a b a m a School Coda, IM7, pp. 167-lflL ' 
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administration and supervision 

pertaining to the certification of teachfGirs, the making of 
periodic reports, teachers' institutes, and certain other 
general cooperative relationships. In Kansas, the same 
general type of relationship exists! However, in the case of 
the community high schools in this State the county super- 
intendent is an ex-ofljcio member of the board, a fact-which 
establishes a somewhat different type of- relationship. Never- 
theless, the county supeiintendent, as a member of a board 
of education, acts in the same capacity as the other members, 
and performs the duties of his office as superintendent in the 
same manner as any other county superintendent. 

In Washington, Oregon, and Wisconsin the principals of 
the union high schools hove only minor relationships with 
the county superintendents in matters of reports, records, 
and in the general oversight of all education within the county. 
County superintendents usually deal more directly with 
the principals of county high schools. A county high school 
is a part of a county system and under a county board of 
* education of which the county superintendent is usually the 
secr6tary and executive Officer. The relationship between 
the principals of the county high schools and the county 
superintendent is comparable to the relationship existing 
between the principal of a city high school and the superin- 
tendent of public schools for the city. 

Space* wul not permit a detailed analysis of the duties and 
functions of county superintendents in relation to the 
county high schools. For this purpose the reader is referred 
to 'Monograph No. 8 of the report of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education entitled District Organization and 
Secondary Education. 

It must suffice to say that in most instances the county 
superintendent is empowered to make recommendations con- 
,ceming the control of the county high schools, supervise 
these schools, recommend employees, assign teachers, require 
reports, submit budgets, issue warrants, and perform such 
other duties in relation to these schools as may be required 
by the county board of education. 
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CHAPTER VI : THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES 

3 '• StfrDYINO variations in administrative practices 

One will not find it,necessary to visit many school systems 
to find differences in the manner in which specific activities, 
classed among business and educational affairs, are arranged 
for performance. In the study of the various practices 
fodnd in school systems one will also note that existing con- 
ditions are caused by factors that are completely out of the 
range of influence of the boards of education or of the super- 
intendent of schools. Even in those situations in which the * 
■superintendent of schools is delegated full administrative 
control of' all matters pertaining to the schools, it will 
frequently be found that school activities are not. conducted 
in the same manner in systdffib judged to be comparable. 

A dominant aim of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education has been to review those administrative and 
supervisory practices that may be classed as unique in order 
to ascertain the direction that the development and the 
improvement in school affairs are taking. e pd the 

responses of superintendents and principals lUre carefully 
studied with a view to visiting those systems and schools in % 
which the organizations set forth in the- report portrayed 
singular situations. 

While studying the reports and during visits the investi- 
gators were impressed with the degree to which variations in 
practice were caused by peculiarities in law or because the • 
executive was forced to adjust his plan of organization to 
the personnel -employed. It was rare to find among the 
organizations judged to be innovational a situation in which 
the plarj in operation was the expression of a new hypothesis 
that waa? being tried out and evaluated. 

1 ACIIVniSS PECULIAR TO THE CENTRAL OFFICE 

Activities classed as business.— It one excludes those systems 
in which the management of the business activities is not in 
the hands. oHfce educational offices, one will find that the 
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plans for directing the work dealing with the secondary- 
school budget, the pay roll, building planning, and the 
operation and maintenance of the plant are frequently under 
central office {jontrol and execution. It is unusual when 
high-echool principals have much to do with these matters. 

Tablb 35. — Percentage* of » systems in which the responsibility for 
certain activities is assumed wholly by the central office or delegated 
wholly to secondary-school principals 


Responsibility assumed by- 


Activity and function 

Central office 

Secondary -school 
principals 

In reports 
from 
superin- 
tendents 

In reports 
from 

principals 

In reports 
from 
superin- 
tendents 

In reports 
from 

principals 

1 

t 

4 


3 

Attendance service 

Medical and physical examination 

Supervision of Ubrartai 

Management of cafeterias 

Supervision of academic subjects 

Planning new buildings 

Research wrvioa * 

Selection of personnel- V- 

Budget preparation 

Budget administration 

Purchasing supplies and equipment 

Pay roll preparation. 

Plant operation &nd maintenance 

49.3 

29.7 
110 
114 
9.6 

41 C 

47.1 

69.3 
716 

69.1 

74.7 
210 

27.0 

43.4 

SI 

10 
61.6 
41.3 
71 1 

69.1 
716 
70.0 
612 

0) 

22.7 

10.7 
412 

33.8 
30.0 

« 

9 6 
1.1 

.6 

1.6 

.3 

10 
24.4 

34.8 

14.5 

?! 

69.6 
1.6 

27.3 

1.4 
2 4 

2.5 
24 

11.0 


' No reports on these MtMtto. 

4 review qf the data in Table 35 reveals the extent to which 
this statement is true. Whether or not this plan of adminis- 
tration is sound* depends upon the principles underlying the 
scheme of organization. In certain school systems the re- 
sponsibilities for the performance of business affairs are 
centralized on the assumption that they can be performed 
more economically and efficiently under such a plan. It is 
likewise held that through centralization the secondary- 
school principals are free to devote more time to the specific 
problems of their schools. It is also contended that, if 
principals participate in the creation of standard practices 
that relate to budgetary allowances, to salary schedules, to 
the quantity and quality of supplies and equipment to be 

used, and to standards essential to designing satisfactory 
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school buildings there is no occasion for principals to^be 
concerned with the administrative routine associated with 
the management of business affairs, provided the central 
office operates efficiently. On the other hand, there are 
superintendents who follow the same theory that dictates the 
actions of some boards of education. These executives 
believe that it is not essential to the efficient management of 
a school system to have the secondary-school principal con- 
cerned in any way in the business affairs. The latter theory 
applied in a form in which principals have little or nothing 
to say about the business activities is not so commonly found 
in practice. 

Building planning . — Sixty-two per cent of the principals 
reported that the central office assumes full control over the 
planning of new high-school buildings. Only 4 principals of 
the 474 reporting from city school systems indicated that 
they were assigned the duty of planning a new structure. 
In 35 per cent of the responses the principals indicated that 
they were accustomed to cooperate in the performance of 
the functions connected with planning the plant program. 

The' purchase of supplies and equipment . — As was to be 
expected, a very large proportion of the superintendents and 
principals reported complete central office responsibility for 
the purchase of supplies, equipment, and materials. The 
degree to which principals participate in the determination 
of standards to be applied to the quality and quantity of 
goods to be purchased is not ascertainable from the data 
received. Almost no superintendents and only about 2.4 
per cent of the secondary-school principals reported complete 
delegation of responsibility to the secondary-school prin- 
cipals. In many cities the control of purchasing supplies 
and equipment is delegated largely to a business manager 
who handles all matters pertaining to school finance. In 
some systems he is a subordinate. officer to the superintendent 
being chosen by him and r^ponsible to him. In other cities 
he is chosen directly by the board of education and is respon- 
sible only to the board. In these cases of “dual control," 
the business activities are carried on sometimes independently 
of educational affairs. The system in Highland Park, Midi., 
is an illustration of the type of organization in which an 
assistant superintendent, called the business manager, is in 
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charge of the business department. This department is 
under the immediate supervision of the superintendent of 
schools, who is in turn directly responsible to the board of 
education. Business affairs are administered upder six 
heads: (1) Purchasing, storing, distribution, and accounting 
for supplies, (2) textbooks, (3) maintenance, (4) operation, 
(5) accounting, and (6) transportation. The purchasing 
department includes a purchasing clerk, an assistant, and a 
stockkeeper. Purchases are made regularly on bids after 
items have been approved by the board of education. The 
requisitions are made by principals of elementary or second- 
ary schools, on approval of the business manager, and are 
filled by the purchasing and stock department. 

The preparation of the pay roll . — Superintendents and 
principals agree fairly well on the location of the responsi- 
bility for pay roll preparation for the high-school staff. 
The former report tha^ the responsibility is assumed entirely 
by the central office in about threesfourths of the systemsy 
while the latter report that this is true in almost seven-tenths. 
The superintendents and principals reported this responsi- 
bility as completely delegated to secondary-school principals 
in about 7 and 11 percent of the systems, respectively. In 
all. 22 superintendents in a total of 320 reported that prin- 
cipals mime complete authority and responsibility for this 
duty. Some of these systems are as. follows: Erie, Pa.; 
Wilmington, Del.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Wichita, Kans.; 
Altoona, Pa.; Davenport and Dubuque, Iowa; Beaumont, 
Tex.; Ottawa, Kans.; and Logan City, Utah. In some 
systems the business office bears the responsibility for pay 
roll preparation. In reviewing the actual practices in city 
school systems it was clear that in many cases the office of 
the principal prepared monthly time reports for all employees 
in his building and these statements formed the basis for 
pay roll preparation. In reality in the^e instances pay roll 
responsibility was located in the central office. 

Operation and maintenance of the plant . — Superintendents 
in systems in which the boards of education are responsible 
for the plant report that the authority for the operation of 
the plant is assumed completely by the central office in 25 
per cent of the systems, is delegated completely to the 
secondary-school principal in about the same percentage 
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of the systems, and controlled jointly by the central office and 
► principals in about 37 per cent of the systems. Principals did 
not make reports on this activity. 

In Waltham and Somerville, Mass., the janitorial staff is 
responsible to the superintendent only through the business 
office. However, the appointments of the janitorial staff, 
clerical workers, and attendance officers are subject to the 
rules and regulations of the State civil service commission. 

To the business office is delegated the responsibility for 
operation and maintenance of secondary schools in Erie, Pa.; 
Bridgeport, New Haven, and Hartford, Conn. In the first 
three cities named the business office is not responsible to the 
superintendent. Functions and duties pertaining to plant 
operation are frequently conducted independently of his 
knowledge and possibly against his wishes. Ample authority 
may be found to point out the possible evils of the “dual 
system" of organization which fails to centralize the control 
of educational and business activities in the hands of the 
superintendent of schools. Interviews held with super- 
intendents and principals in systems where the “ dual system ” 
of organization obtains brought out the fact that the business 
office at times attempts to regulate educational activity with 
the almost inevitable lack of harmony and loss of educational 
efficiency. ^ \ 

9. THE CENTRAL OFFICE AND CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES i 

Attendance . — Less than a third of the principals and more 
than a third of the superintendents reported that the central 
office assumes full responsibility for die attendance service. 
(See Table 43.) The proportions are in the reverse order for 
those reporting that the responsibility for this service is 
placed with secondary-school principals. In certain sys- 
tems visited, the high-school office assumed only the 
responsibility o( reporting to the attendance division in the 
central 'office the individuals who were absent and who b a d 
violated the attendance regulations. In a few systems the 
visiting teacher, the school nurse, or the attendance officer, 
although responsible to a divirion in the central office, is 

1 Responsibility lor supervision will be trotted in a subsequent chapter. Beatuse other 
projects of the National Survey of Secondary Education deal v with the selection of the staff 
and witatoearoh (see Monographs Nos. 13 and 15, respectively) thess 3 activities will not be 
treated In this partlouttr report. 
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assigned to specific schools to cooperate with the principals 
in handling the cases involving irregular attendance. In 
these systems the problems of guidance, health, attendance, 
and the various clinics and social agencies organized about 
the- schools endeavored to cooperate to bring about a more 
effective handling of problem cases. In reality, each school 
assumes the full burden of responsibility for each problem 
case until all the available services have been utilized. It is 
only as a last resort that the individual is referred to the 
central office. In some school systems, as indicated, the 
child is reported to the central office for attention as soon 
as school regulations have been violated. These 'basic 
differences in policy regaining the treatment of the problem 
child attending secondary schools are not so easily detected 
f until one observes the operation of the organizational 
machinery set up for the control of attendance, health, and 
social service. 

Medical service and physical examinations . — The responsi- 
bility for medical and physical examination of school children 
and for the supervision of the activities of the school nurses is 
assumed hugely by the central office. Principals are reported 
by superintendents as being delegated the responsibility for 
this function in about a ninth of the systems. The reports 
of principals indicate the delegation of this responsibility to 
principals in a slightly greater proportion of the systems. 

A study of school systems and their organizations reveals 
certain barriers that create difficulties in progressively de- 
veloping the health services and in coordinating them 
with the activities related to them. Medical and physical 
examinations and nurse service are usually provided by one • 
s or a combination of the following methods: By boards of 
education, by the city or county boards of health, or by 
philanthropic agencies or. volunteered services. Combined 
services of various kinds are frequently found. For ins ta nce, 
a school district may employ a school nurse; certain physi- 
cians and dentists may donate their services for medical 
inspection; civic dubs may supply the funds needed for 
treating the defects of pupils whose parents are unable to bear 
the expense of proper treatment. 

In the cities of Somerville, Mass., and Bridgeport and New 
Haven, Conn.,, the problem is a municipal affair. Physicians 
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and nurses are employed and paid by the city or by the city 
board of health. Nurses in Bridgeport are sent directly to 
the schools. In New Haven, the board of health pays for 
first-aid treatment administered to pupils at school. 

In Nashville, Tenn., the chief medical inspector and his 
assistants are directly responsible to the superintendent of 
schools and the board of education. An example of coopera- 
tion among the various agencies is shown in Owensboro, Ky. 
Preliminary eye examinations are made by teachers who 
have been trained for the work; dental examinations are made 
by dentists who have donated their services; the school 
district has employed a full-time nurse; the rotary club ha* 
donated a fund which has supplied more than 30,000 free 
lunches to poor children during the last three years; and the 
county health officer has rendered valuable service particu- 
larly during epidemics of contagious diseases. 

Library service . — The administrative organization for li- 
brary service in high schools, in public-school systems as 
whol^And in the communities appears to be in the formative 
state^ahere is no general agreement as to what constitutes 
the fundamental principles on which an organization should 
be erected. Superintendents of schools and other educators 
are not agreed that the responsibility for all library services 
in a community should be placed with the board of education, 
librarians of municipal libraries are generally of the belief 
that municipal libraries should be operated independently of 
school libraries. School officials in large comm uni ties appear 
to be skeptical regarding the efficiency of making the school 
library a branch city library for general public use. These 
differences of opinion are largely due to the rapid develop- 
ment of the use of the library in secondary schools. The 
need exists for much careful study in connection with the 
organization of library services in public schools. 

The superintendents reported that the supervision of 
libraries is assumed by the central office in 13 per cent of the 
systems and is delegated entirely to the secondary-school 
principals in 45 per cent. (See Table 35.) Practices vary 
considerably over the country. For example, in Highland 
Park, Mich., all libraries in the city schools are under a head 
librarian and a library board appointed by the superin tend- 
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ent who are directly responsible to him in the performance of 
their duties. Funds are secured from the county, as well as 
from regular appropriations, by the board of education. 

In many cities, a close relationship exists between the 
public library and the public schools. In Bayonne, N. J. f 
while the free pbblic library is not an integral part of the 
school system, its resources are placed at the service of the 
public schools. In Cleveland, Ohio, the board of education 
and the public library have each contributed funds for the 
purchase of books in the high-school libraries. The equip- 
ment and rooms are supplied by the boards of education, 
while the supervision and the majority of the staff salaries 
have been furnished by the public library. 1 

In Erie, Pa., a board of library trustees, with a head li- 
brarian, has been created for control of the public library. 
This board is made up of five citizens chosen by the board of 
school directors, the president of the board, and the superin- 
tendent of the schools. In addition to the branches of the 
public library established throughout the city, there is « 
library in every elementary school provided from the fund 
appropriated in the library budget and administered by the 
extension department of the public library. School li- 
braries in junior and senior high schools have no connection 
with the public library, but are maintained as one of the 
school activities and supported from school funds. The 
public library and its branches are financed from school 
funds. The board of library trustees makes up its budget 
each year to cover the amount recommended for the following 
year. This budget is then submitted to the board of school 
directors for approval. 

The management oj cafeterias . — Only about 71 per cent of 
tfie secondary schools for which data were available reported 
cafeterias. Cafeteria service is found most frequently in 
schools of the larger systems. Superintendents reported 
that the central office assumes complete control in only about 
18 per cent of the systems, whereas they reported that com- 
plete responsibility is delegated to principals in nearly 34 per 
cent of the systems. Other agencies bear the responsibility 
in about 12 per cent of the schools. 

1 B*P«t tt the Sopcrtataodeot of School, tailor Hifb School*, Clml— d, Ohio, ltK 
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CHAPTER VII : CLERICAL SERVICE IN SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 


/. THE CLERICAL SERVICE PROVIDED 

The general situation . — Among the obstacles to an adequate 
organization for supervision in secondary schools most fre- 
quently reported by educational officials are the teaching 
load carried by the principal and his burden of routine and 
clerical duties. Although a thorough-going study of office 
practices has already been made and reported, 1 it was essen- 
tial that the issue of clerical assistance be considered in this 
investigation along with the other factors contributing to the 
problems of organization for supervision. 

Tajbli 36. — Percentage* of tecondary tchoola for which clerical ottitianc* 
i* reported and the median number of clerk* tupplied 
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In cities of more than 100,000 population clerical assist- 
ance is furnished in all but 3.4 per cent of the secondary 
schools, whereas in cities of less than 10,000 population 
clerical assistance is supplied in approximately 65 per cent 
of the schools. (See Table 36.) In the West clerical aid 
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is given in 98 per cent of the schools. Only about 34 per cent 
of the principals of independent secondary schools have re- 
ported that clerical assistance is furnished them, a condition 
no doubt affected by the size of school when one compares 
city school systems with the independent high schools. 

Number of clerks provided . — The median number of equiva- 
lent full-time clerics is 2 in cities of Group I, as compared with 
0.9 in cities of Group IV. (See Table 36.) The smallest 
number of clerks is supplied to principals of Southern schools 
while the principals in schools of the West are given the most 
assistance. The principals of the different types of independ- 
ent secondary Schools are on the average furnished only 
slightly more than the services of a clerk for half time. 

The size of schools is important in deter mining not only the 
number of clerks needed but also the number furnished. The 
coefficients of correlation between -the number of clerks fur- 
nished secondary-school principals and the size of the school 
(as measured by enrollments )awere 0.79 for city schools and 
0.8 for independent secondary schools. City schools with 
enrollments of fewer than 600 have a median of 1.2 clerks; 
for schools of 600 to 1,000 the median is 1.4; for schools of 

1.000 to 1,600 the median is 2; and the median school with 
more than 1,600 pupils has about 3 clerks. 

Selecting clerks . — Data presented in Table 37 show both the 
officials by whom clerks are selected and also the officials to 
. w h°m they are responsible in the performance of their duties. 
Superintendents are reported as having the most responsibil- 
ity for tiie selection of the clerical workers in cities of lees than 

10.000 and leafct responsibility in cities of more than 100,000 
population. In the West superintendents are reported as 
selecting the clerical staff for about 19 per cent of the schools 
as compared with about 28 per cent in the Middle West and 
31 per cent in the South. Principals choose the clerks in 
from 36 per cent of the schools in cities of Group I to 69 per 
cent in Group IVj and they assume least responsibility for 
this function in the East and most in the South. A civil 
service commission chooses the clerks for about 16 per cent 

h °* schools in cities of more than 100,000, and in about 
6 to 7 per cent of the schools in the Middle West and East. 
The school board assumes the responsibility chiefly in the 
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cities of more than 100,000 and in the East, whereas the busi- 
ness manager has the responsibility more frequently in largest 
cities and in the West. Although the data are not presented 
in tabular form, it should be asserted that superintendents 
assume somewhat more responsibility for the selection of the 
clerical staff for secondary schools with enrollments of fewer 
than 1,000 than for school# of more than 1,000 enrollment, 
whereas principals seemingly are delegated somewhat more 
authority for schools with enrollments of fewer than 500 than 
for those of any other size. 


Table 37 . — Percentages of clerks for secondary schools selected by various 
officials and percentages of clerks responsible to each of several types 
of officials , as reported by secondary-school principals 
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0.4 
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1.5 
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17.4 
0.8 
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06.5 

27.6 
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1.0 
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L0 
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65 

1.0 
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68 

63 

4.2 
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61 

61 
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27 
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1.0 
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3.0 
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In more than half of the 369 secondary schools for which 
data are available the principals reported that they are 
responsible for the selection of the clerical staff. The reports 
also indicated that superintendents are responsible in about 
24 per cent, school boards in 8 per cent, and civil service 
commissions and business managers in about 8 per cent. 
The principals of independent secondary schools select the 
clerks in 95 per cent of the pases and the school board in the 
remaining 5 per cent. 

Responsibility oj clerks . — According to the reports of prin- 
cipals, clerks are responsible to secondary-school principals 
in more than 90 per cent of the 369 schools for which data are 
at hand. (See Table 37.) In the larger dries the percentage 
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of syB terns in which clerics are responsible to the superin* 
tendent is less than in the smaller cities and the percentage 
of systems in which clerks are responsible to principals in- 
creases as the population of the cities increases. Differences 
among the geographical regions are smaller than among 
the population groups. In the South the percentage of 
systems where the clerks are responsible to the superintendent 
is about 15 per cent as compared with only about 2 per cent 
in the East and West. In the independent secondary schools 
the clerks are responsible to superintendents in 27 per cent of 
the systems and to principals in 70 per cent of the systems. 
A portion of the 27 per cent may be explained by die fact 
that the administrative head frequently is referred to as 
either superintendent or principal. 

Clerical assistance to staff members employed in schools . — 
More than 62 per cent of the principals reported that the 
clerks assist teachers and other staff members. (See Table 
38.) The percentage of clerks rendering this service increases 
as the population of the cities in which schools are located 
increases. In cities of. more than 100,000 population, 305 
(72 per cent) of 491 principals reported that clerks give time 
to teachers or administrative office^. In schools of the 
South approximately half of the principals indicated that 
clerical assistance was given administrative staff members as 
oompared with 86 per cent in the West. Clerical assistance 
not only* is more frequently supplied to principals of secondary 
schools in laiger cities and the West but is also more fre- 
quently furnished other administrative officials. 

D$ta not presented in tabular form in this report indicate 
that qf principals who reported that clerks devote time to 
administrative staff members, 67 per cent indicated that 
teachers were given asaistance, 28 per cent indicated that the 
ass i stant principal was given assistance, 17 per cent stated 
that the department heads were furnished aid, about 1 1 per 
cent stated that deans received assistance, and nearly 8 per 
cent reported that counselors were given some clerical aid. 
In a few instances principals reported that directors of 
attendance, directors of guidance, school nurses, and super- 
visors received some clerical assistance. Teachers are given 
clerical aid most frequently in the smaller cities. 
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TaIli 38. — Percentage* of secondary tchool* in which derhe give assistance 
to person* other than the principals 


Group, region or type of school 
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Principals of independent secondary schools reported cleri- 
cal assistance for staff officers less frequently than did the 
principals of city secondary schools. Staff members are 
reported as receiving aid in about 14 per cent of the rural 
high schools, 19 per cent of the township high adhools, 21 per 
cent of the community high schools, 23 per cent of the union 
high schools, and 26 per cent of the county high schools. 
For all independent types combined clerical aid 
staff members in about 22 per cent of the cases. 

Clerical assistance to school officials not responsible to princi- 
pals ,. — Almost 10 per cent of the secondary-school principals 
with clerical assistance reported that their clerks give tim e 
to school officials who are in no way responsible to them. 
This practice is reported somewhat more frequently in smaller 
cities and in the East. When clerks devote some of their 
time to the officials not responsible to the principal their 
time is usually given to the superintendent, to the central 
office staff, to directors of attendance, or to the other sec- 
ondary -school principals. The clerks serving other school 
officials not responsible to the principal usually give approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of their time to these officials. , Lees than 
5 per cent of the principals in independent secondary schools 
reported that clerks devote time to officials not responsible 
to the secondary-school principal. These clerks devote time 


is given 
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to the school board and to the superintendent of elementary 
schools. When they serve such officials they give about 30 
per cent of their time to this work. 

Service given by clerks to other persons or agencies. — Only 
about 5 per cent of the principals of city systems and only 
about 3 per centfof the principals of independent secondary 
schools with clerical assistance reported that their clerks 
render service to persons or agencies not responsible to either 
the principal or the superu^endent. . The reader interested 
can note in Table 46 any significant variations by population 
groups orregions. 

Table 39 . — Median amount in dollars spent for clerical assistance during 
school year 19t&-SO by the secondary schools reporting 



Amount expended jor clerical service. — The median number 
of dollars expended by secondary schools for clerical assist- 
ance in 1029-30 varied considerably not only within the 
different population groups, but also within the different 
geographical regions and schools of different sizes. (See 
Table 30.) As one would expect, schools in the largest cities 
and with the largest enrollments spent most for clerical aid. 
Among the geographical regions schools in the West reported 
the greatest expenditure. The amounts expended in the 
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independent secondary schools were considerably mss, due 
no doubt to the small enrollments of these schools. It 
might be suggested that it would be good economy for many 
systems to spend more money for clerical assistance in order ' 
that the secondary-school principal may devote more of his 
time to administrative and supervisory matters of greater 
importance. 

t. SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS SERVING AS CLERKS 

The general extent oj use. — Secondary-school principal 
often attempt to provide for additional clerical aid through 
the use of pupils and teachers. Of the 461 principals report- 
ing, 281 (61 per cent) indicated that pupils are utilized for 
performing clerical duties. (See Table 40.) It may be noted 
that relatively small differences exist in these reports between 
the various population groups and geographical regions. 
Likewise, differences in schools of various sizes are relatively 
small except for schools of more than 2,000 enrollment, 
where but mw cases ar^. reported. Pupils are used in about 
65 per cent of the independent secondary schools. 

As one might expect, the number of pupils utilized for 
giving clerical assistance to secondary schools varies in pro- 
portion to the population of the city and the size of the 
school. (See Table 40.) As the population of the city in- 
creases and as the size of the school increases the number of 
pupils utilized for giving clerical assistance also increases. 
The median number of pupils giving aid ranges from 5.3 in 
schools located in cities of Group IV to 13 in schools located 
in cities of Group I. The median number of pupils used in 
eastern and western regions exceeds by about three or 
four the median number used in the secondary schools of the 
Middle West or the South. Fewer pupils are used in the 
independent secondary schools, but these schools, it should, 
be remembered as pointed <Sut in Chapter I, are considerably 
smaller than the cityA secondary schools used in t.hi« study. 
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Table 40. — Provision for the use of pupils and teachers for giving clerical 
assistance in secondary schools 



Use of pupils 

Use of teachers 

Group, region, and type of school 

Percent 

of 

schools 

Median 

number 

Median 
number 
of hours 
» 
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1 
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14.6 
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17.5 

60 
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6.9 

16 
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68 

63 
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59.1 

7.3 
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17.5 

7.3 
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66.6 

13.6 

27.6 

464 

31.3 

6 8 
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57.1 
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260 

7.6 
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92.9. 

10.6 

918 

467 

47.5 

12.5 

More than 5,500 

76.0 

21.0 

97.6 

14.8 

67.5 

2.6 

All city schools combined ?. 

61.0 

7.9 

117 

38.0 

11 6 

67 

Independent secondary schools 

65.0 

3.6 

7.7 

28.0 

2.8 

3.2 
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Number of hours of clerical service given by pupils each 
week. — Just as the number of pupils utilized ior giving clerical 
assistance increases with the size of the city and enrollment 
of the school, so also does the median number of hours of 
service given each w$ek tend to increase as the size of city 
increases and as the schools become larger. In cities of 
Group I principals receive clerical aid from pupils equal to 
the services of one person for about 3.4 8-hour days per week, 
whereas principals of schools in Group IV receive from pupils 
clerical service equal to only about 1.8 days per week. These 
data are shown in Table 40 in terms of number of hours of 
service. 

Methods of compensating pupils for clerical assistajxce. — Of 
the 256 reports from city school principals concerning the 
methods used for compensating pupils for their clerical 
services only 12, or 4.7 per cent, indicated that money was 
paid. Credit in business courses was reported in almost 
two-fifths of the schools; office experience, which in some 
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instances was required for graduation from the commercial 
course but which usually was considered merely as desirable * 
experience for pupils, was reported in about 1*0 per cent of 
the cases; activity awards of citizenship merits in 12 per 
cent; and nothjng but a “ thank you ” was reported by almost 
a third of the principals. In the larger cities and* schools 
pupils more frequently receive office practice or activity 
awards for their services, whereas in the smaller schools, they 
more often receive money or credit in business courses. 
These data are presented in Table 41. 


Tab lx 4L. Percentages of secondary schools using various methods of 
compensating pupils for clerical assistance given 
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3. TEACHERS AS CLERKS 


The general extent of use of teachers as clerks. —Of the 461 
principals reporting the use of teachers as clerks, 175 (38 
per cent) indicated that teachers were utilized for performing 
certain clerical and routine duties. Belatively wm.ll ’dif- 
ferences exist either among the population groups or among 
the geographical regions. In no case is the difference among 
poupe or regions more than 4 per cent. Teachere are utilized 
in about 28 per cent of the independent secondary schools. 

Numbers of teachers ufied as clerks— The median number of 
different teachere called on to give clerical m*dat an ce ranges 
from 7.5 in cities of Group I to Id in Group II and from 4.2 
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in the West to 17.5 in the Middle West. (See Table 48.) 
In general, the number of teachers so used increases with the 
size of the secondary school. Facts not reported tabulariy 
show that the number of teachers* assigned clerical duties in 
independent secondary schools ranges from 1.8 in rural high 
schools to 3.3 in township high schools with a median for ail 
independent secondary schools combined of 2.8. 

Numbers of hours of clerical service given by teachers each 
week . — The median number of hours of clerical assistance 
given each week by teachers for all groups and regions was 
reported as 6.7 hours, which is less than the service of a clerk 
for one day. The larger schools receive slightly more clerical 
aid from teachers each week but in general the differences 
among the different groups and regions are rather small. (See 
Table 40.) Teachers in independent secondary schools are 
required to give even less clerical assistance than are teachers 
in city schools. 


CHAPTER VIII : PLANS FOR COORDINATING THE WORK OF 

SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
# 

/. THE PROBLEM AND THE PRESENT INQUIRY 

“The great problem in education on the administrative 
side is how to unite these different parts.” 1 The problem 
that constantly confronts any enterprise in which a large 
number of individuals are working at various tasks and in 
which all employees are contributing to the accomplishment 
of definitive ends is that of coordinating effort so that desired 
results may be forthcoming in the most economical and 
effective manner. 

A few years ago an extensive report appeared that indicated 
the progress that was being made in articulating the activities 
in the various units of American education.* * The issues and 
methods in use for articulating secondary education with 
the other divisions in public schools were well set forth. In 
the present chapter the manner in which the school districts 
canvassed undertake to coordinate the work of the various 
secondary schools operated in the school systems and to 
coordinate the work of the secondary schools with that 
carried on in the elementary schools and in the central office' 
are to be presented. The devices and methods used in the 
several serondary schools to develop cooperation among the 
staff memoirs engaged in the various activities of the school 
will also be presented. 

». PRINCIPALS COOPERATING WITH THE CENTRAL OFFICE 

The reports of superintendents in about a fourth of the 
returns (277) reveal no plans through which principals of 
secondary schools may cooperate with the central office in 
formulating policies or standard practices. (See Table 42.) 
As one would expect more specific plans for cooperation are 
to be found in the larger cities. 

i Dewey, John. The School and Society. The Uni vanity of Chta&fo Press, IBM, p. 71 

• The Articulation of the Units of American Education, Seventh Yearbook, Department 
of Superintendence, National Educa t ion Association, 1990. 
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Tabli 42. Percentages of staff member* reporting various plans whereby 
stop members cooperate wtth the central office, in the formulation of 
policies and practices 


Reported b} - 


Plan 

1» 

(277) 

» 

2 

(448) 

3 

(28) 

4 

(87) 

5 

(101) 

(60) 

7 

(144) 

8 

(22) 

9 

09) 

1 

I 

S 

4 

» 

• 

7 

8 

• 

19 

None 

25 

35 

18 

7 

53 

21 

35 

38 

37 

49 

40 

33 

Meetings of principals 

Occasional conferences _ 

15 

21 

11 

12 

7 

S 

13 

7 

Cabinet or council of principals 

County, State, or local principals’ or 
teachm’ 

i 


• 

1 

2 

3 

5 


Principals’ dubs 

2 

4 




Committas of principals 









Committee of teachers chosen at large . 
Faculty meetings 

12 

e 

4 

0 

3 



5 

12 

2 

31 

5 

3 

13 

1 

27 

3 

3 

8 

10 

3 

30 

8 

5 

4 

17 

1 

5 

5 

T 

24 

7 

7 

34 

1 

A* 

i 

,8 

| 



Conferences with administrative offi- 
cers 

0 

50 

4 

4 

Teachers’ council 

Other plans.-- 

2 

3 

4 

13 




'Tbe tUB members designated by these numbers are as follows: 1. Superintendent of 
F^S 01 ? X Becondary-echool principals; * Assistant superintendents; 4. Directors at subject 
belda; i. Super visors; 8. Assistant principals; 7. Heads at departments; 8. Deans; 9. Coon- 
aelora. 


Nor*,— Tbe numbers in parentheses era tbe numbers of stall members reporting. 


The method employed in the largest proportion of the sys- 
tems is that of holding meetings of principals either at stated 
intervals or on the call of the superintendent. In the larger 
systems these meetings are usually definitely scheduled, but 
in the smaller cities they frequently assume the form of con- 
ferences between the superindendent and one or two princi- 
pals to discuss problems relating to administration and super- 
vision. Superintendents have reported the occasional con- 
ference as being an important method by which principals 
may participate in the formulation of policies and practices. 
Cabinets or councils of principals, principals’ clubs, and 
principals’ associations are reported in some of the larger 
cities. 


In San Diego, Calif., there are general councils of super- 
. visors and principals, a “Council of Coordination and Guid- 
ance,” curriculum councils at the secondary levels headed by 
secondary-school principals, and a “Council of Secondary- 
School Principals.” 
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In Hartford, Conn., a principals’ club is in operation com- 
posed of the superintendent, the three high-school principals, 
and the nine district elementary-school principals. This 
’ organization meets once a month and discusses the problems 
affecting the general management of the schools. 

Committee or council organizations are frequently reported 
as the means of developing cooperation between the schools 
and the central office. From the data gathered and from 
observation one is led to believe that these conferences or 
committee meetings are largely of the kind in which discussions 
center about issues that have currently arisen, that have 
caused misunderstandings, or that are leading to friction. 
It is rare to find, except in the case of the committees on 
curriculum construction, administrative committees that are 
organized primarily to create and to project standard practices 
that will serve to coordinate school services, and that will 
’bring about cooperation jmong the divisions of the schools 
and between the schools and the central office. 

i 

S. 8TAPF MEMBERS COOPERATING WITH CENTRAL OFFICE 

The administrative and supervisory staff members of both 
the central offices and the secondary schools also reported 
on the ways and means used to develop cooperation among 
the schools, among their administrative and supervisory 
officers, and between the schools and the central offices. 
Plans for such cooperation were not reported by large pro- 
portions of these various officials. (See Table 43.) TVenty- 
one per cent of the assistant superintendents reported no plan, 
and directors of subject fields, supervisors, assistant princi- 
pals, ancf counselors indicated no plan in from 33 to 38 per 
cent of the cases. Faculty meetings and individual contacts 
with various administrative officials appear to be the most 
common means through which these staff members are ex- 
pected to develop cooperative attitudes toward the central 
office. 

A COORDINATING ACTIVITIES WITHIN THE SCHOOLS 

Reports received from 411 principals (not indicated in the 
tabulations) in city school systems in which two or more sec- 
ondary schools are operated yield only 31 cases in which some 
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specific plan is in operation whereby the several principals 
of a system may cooperate in the coordination of their work. 
The study of practices in individual schools corroborates 
this finding and reveals that where cooperation is developed 
it is through the superintendent’s office. Cases were found 
during visits in which the high-school principals of the cities 
referred to rarely met each other on professional business, and 
instances were noted in which the junior high school principal 
and the senior high Whool principal were outspoken in their 
disagreements concerning the administrative policies that 
controlled the operation of the other school. In one instance 
the superintendent was not full aware of the situation and 
in the other, because of local conditions, the superintendent 
believed it unwise to create a more difficult situation for 
himself by bringing the issue to a head. 

Tabu 43 —Percentages of members reporting various plans for 
.cooperation with secondary-school principals in the formulation of 
policies and practices 


Plan 

Reported by— 

i* 

<«7) 

J 

<«6) 

3 

m 

4 

(68) 

6 

(160) 

6 

(24) 

7 

06) 

1 

t 

t 

4 

f 

• 

7 

6 

Mona 

82 

27 

4 

2 

* 
' 2 

24 

2 

2 

11 

83 

2 

6 

34 

2 

3 

16 

23 

88 

S3 

29 

33 


occasional ounscraucu- - - - - — — . 
Coanty. State, or loosl prlnclpeis’ or teecben' 
associativa. - ’ 

2 

9 

33 

9 

11 

18 

4 

13 

17 

* 7 
7 

13 

Committee of teeoben chosen at large 

Faculty meetings 

Owwin em fWwrtmsnl mssllnn _ 

Through ^SteiS 3 i^ Z ad£i%traUve officers. . 

TanAhM 9 fWIIWin A , 

13 

7 

8 

2 

15 

20 

21 

Otbfr phns 

4 

17 

6 

10 

12 

20 



• The ctaff oubn Mutated by then member* era u follows: 1. City Moondary-eotool 

PiSSSiSS 3SSS££'irKi2 SST ££ 

Mlors. 

Non.— The numbers In persntbeees ere the numbers of stall member* reporting. 

* 

t the cooperation or TEACHERS in formula tinq policies and 
' ' PRACTICES 

In his extensive study *>f supervision Melby noted that 
high-school teachers were more inclined to express the belief 
that they had no responsibility for the school organization 


MMU*- 
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than did the elementary-school teachers.* He also found in 
the same school systems little agreement among different 
respondents concerning the conceptions held by secondary- 
school teachers to the administrative responsibilities that the 
executives expected them to assume. 

The present investigation made no canvass to ascertain the 
plans provided in the secondary schools for soliciting the 
cooperation of teachers in the formulation of policies and 
practices to govern the school activities. Responses on this 
subject were received from principals and the various super- 
visory and administrative officials employed in the schools. 
The plans most frequently mentioned through which teachers 
and staff members of secondary schools are brought together 
with a view to developing cooperation are the teachers’ 
meetings and special committees of teachers. Yet the faculty 
meeting as a means of providing teacher participation in the 
formulation of policies was reported by only 46 of the |67 
principals registering responses. (See Table 43.) In the 
minds of the other administrative officers of a school, faculty 
gatherings appear as a very significant means of providing 
the opportunity to teachers to participate in the adminis- 
tration of the school. Group and departmental meetings 
meetings with other staff members, and the teachers’ council 
are mentioned less frequently. -4 

In Oakland, a secondary-school committee exists for the 
improvement of instruction. This committee, as in the case 
of similar committees of elementary-school teachers, is held 
responsible for recommendations concerning problems of 
administration and supervision. The action taken is passed 
on to a committee of principals for further consideration 
and then to the superintendents' council. When the policies 
undated by teachers’ committees are approved by the 
.superintendents' council, they are introduced. 

An example of one of the most highly organized forms of 
a teachers’ c ouncil is found in New Britain, Conn. In 

K. O. -OUj Oh a tta n sod of 

Pabtte School Pubtisfctaf Col, ISQtt, p* si 
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1920 the school committee of the New Britain schools voted 
to establish ft teachers' council in order— 

To secure a more active and effective participation of the teachers 
in an advfeory capacity in the professional direction of the schools. 

To forniah the touching body a definite and organiied means for 
conference with the school committee or for the expression of its senti- 
ments or judgments with reference to questions of school policy. 

To encourage professional improvement through the study and dis- 
cussion of important problems of education and school management. 

To develop the sense of solidarity of the teaching body, and an in- 
creasing appreciation of community of interest and responsibility 
among all teachers of all grades. 

"To afford the largest possible opportunity for initiative on the part 
of the teacher. 

The council is composed of 45 members at present chosen 
so that 9 representatives and the principal come from the^v 
senior high school, 12 representatives including the princi- 
pals come from the junior high schools, 1 representative 
comes from each elementary school with an enrollment of 
fewer than 500, and 2 including the principal from each 
elementary school with an enrollment of 500 or more. 
One representative is chosen from among the general super- 
visors. The superintendent is an ex-officio member. The 
council organizes and chooses a committee of conference, 
the function of which is to make contacts with the school 
committee and to “co mmuni cate to them the sentiment 
and judgment of the council” pertaining to many definitely 
specified problems of school management. Regular meetings 
are held monthly and special meetings may be called by the 
executive committee of the council. A plan of this nature 
provides for direct contact of teachers with the administra- 
tive and supervisory staff, the school committee, and the 
superintendent. It enables teachers to make known their 
needs and desires through their council. It gives teachers a 
direct voice in the determination of many.policies relating to 
their work. On the other hand, inasmuch as its contacts 
are made largely with the school board it makes possible a 
type of direct contact between the teaching staff and the 
board which may not be desirable. 
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6. INADEQUACY OF DATA - 

The brevity of this chapter can be no indication of the 
importance of the topic considered. The study of the data 
gathered, the analysis of actual situations, and the review 
of the literature available lead one to conclude that the 
most baffling of the public-school . problems continues to 
center about the articulation of services, the coordination of 
effort, and the cooperation of employees. Whether this 
obtains because of inherent limitations of the type of organi- 
zation that has been created for the administration of public 
schools in America or for other organic reasons, the data 
available do not disclose. ' 

This study of the oiganization for administration and 
supervision in secondary schools does, however, bring into 
clearer focus certain issues that need more intensive investi- 
gation. An analysis of any plan to achieve an end in one 
phase of administration can hardly be properly Evaluated 
except it be studied in its relationship to the organization 
taken as a whole and in relationship to the personnel em- 
ployed. The need is for extended experimentation and 
study in order that principles may be evolved for the more 
effective mutual cooperation by members of the staffs of 
the schools. * 
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CHAPTER IX: TIME AVAILABLE FOR ADMINISTRATION 

AND SUPERVISION 


1. THE SOURCE OF DATA IN THE STUDY 

A significant measure of the possibility of effectiveness in 
administrative and supervisory services is the time devoted 
to the activities by the staff members responsible for them. 
It is difficult, however, to ascertain accurately the time that 
a superintendent, principal, supervisor, or any other staff 
member allocates to a specific task or to the more important 
duties of his office. The work of school officials varies from 
day to day and from semester lo semester, and even though 
each day’s work may be budgeted in a most precise manner, 
a comparison of reports of the actual time devoted to any 
one duty by any group of officials may be subject without 
intention to gross misinterpretation. Yet, despite the 
obvious limitations, it is believed that some light is thrown 
on the problems of administrative and supervisory organ- 
ization by a study of the time school officials devote to their 
various duties. 

I. TIME DEVOTED TO DIFFERENT SCHOOL LEVELS BY 
* SUPERINTENDENTS 

Superintendents and their associates perform many duties 
and functions for which there is no simple way of allocating 
the time to the various school divisions. For example, what 
part of a superintendent’s time devoted to budgetary prep- 
ara tiop should be charged to the secondary school? Never- 
theless, serious attempts were made by the various staff 
members represented in this investigation to provide on 
the inquiry forms a statement of the manner in which their 
services were assigned to the major school divisions. -{See 
Table 44.) A review of the data made available indicates 
that superintendents devdte less attention to elementary 
schools than to secondary schools. As school systems in- 
crease in size, the secondary division appears to receive 

greater attention. As concerns secondary upits the atten- 

/ 
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tion of superintendents appears to be about equally divided 
between the junior high schools and senior high schools 

Table 44.— Median percentages of time reported as given to the different 
school levels by administrative staffs of central offices 1 


Officers represented 


Qroop: 

^ ••---• — - - - 

II 

III 

IV .* 

Region: 

East 

Middle West . 

South 

West 

-All superintendents 

.Directors of subject Aelda. 
Assistant superintendents 
Supervisors. 


Elementary 
school 


31.2 

31.6 

42.6 

47.7 

46.4 

30.1 

31.6 

38.3 
4a 1 

22.7 
11.0 
43.9 


Junior high 
school 


22.0 

21.3 

23.0 

23.1 

23.1 

22.8 

21.7 
22.9 

22.7 
3a2 
sag 

26.4 


Senior or 
4-year 
high school 


21.3 
18.6 

22.4 

23.7 

21.7 
22.6 

24.2 

23.6 

22.7 

28.2 
au 

24.0 


Other forms 
of educa- 
tional 
activity 


24.5 

26.4 

12.1 

18.3 

iag 

18.2 

22.2 

11.9 

18.3 

ia.8 

21.0 

8.0 


m fn ^ U8n °y u ^«’- WT aomewhAt In accordance with the 
X*® ?*, .£ t4batat J < ®- w |?f n tn« pwuenta*ea of time devoted to the dlflerent levels 

MtSw^y^^ioo^ ^ t m * dUn ““onnts devoted to each level approximates bqt does 


Five tendencies stand out with respect to the time devoted 
by the superintendent to the various school levels: 

(1) The larger proportion of time devoted to elementary education 

in the smaller cities. 

(2) The smaller proportion of time devoted to other forms of educa- 
' tional activity in the. smaller cities. 

(3) The larger percentage of time devoted to elementary education 

by superintendents of the Hast as compared with other regions. 

(4) The larger percentage of time devoted to other forms of educa- 

tional activity by superintendents of the South as compared 
with other regions. 

(6) The approximately equal proportions of time reported as given 
to junior high school and to senior or 4-year high schoob by 
superintendents of all groups and regions. "» 

The following statements summarize the more significant, 
factff regarding the time devoted.to the various school divisions 
by directors of subject fields, assistant superintendents, and 
supervisors: 

(1) The relatively small amounts of time devoted by directors of 

subject fields and by assistant superintendents to elementary 
education as compared with the proportions given by super- 
intendenfa and supervisors. 

(2) The large amount of time devoted to elementary schools by 

supervisors. , 

' IU0J 
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(3) The approximately equal distribution of time by oaoh of these 
. administrative officers to junior high schools and to senior 
or 4-year high schools. > 

S. SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

Supervision by superintendents. — A probable implication 
of the evidence just presented is that superintendents super- 
vise instruction more frequently in the smaller cities and 
in the East than in cities of other groups or regions. It is 
almost certain that, as the size of the city increases, the time 
available for supervision by the superintendent decreases. 

Facts not presented tabularly show, as might be expected, 
a tendency for superintendents of cities with fewer secondary 
schools to supervise instruction more often than in systems 
with a larger number of schools. The median number of 
secondary schools in all systems where superintendents re- 
ported that they supervise instruction is less than three apd 
the number of schools in systems where ho personal super- 
vision is reported by superintendents is about four,. 

Responsibility of superintendents for supervision in ele- 
mentary as compared with secondary schools. — Of the 222 
superintendents who reported that they actually performed 
supervisory duties and functions only reported that 
their responsibilities differ for elementary and for secondary 
schools. Of these 47 who report different responsibilities, 
35 reported that they give more detailed attention to ele- 
mentary schools; 10 reported that they give more detailed 
attention to secondary schools; and 2 reported different 
responsibilities with no indication as to the school level 
receiving the most attention. Secondary-school principals 
are often delegated more responsibility for supervision than 
are elementary-school principals. Sometimes this is due to 
the fact that they are better qualified to> supervise, but in 
most cases it is because 'the elementary-school units are small 
and the principals teach full tune and are unable to assume 
supervisory functions. There are also superintendents who, 
are of the opinion that Im^h-school teachers need less super- 
vision. On the other hand, superintendents in 10 systems 
devote more time to the supervision in secondary schools 
due to the fact that the supervision of elementaiy schools is 
delegated largely to assistant superintendents, to general 
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supervisors, or to directors of special subjects. In a few 
instances superintendents have reported that secondary- 
school teachers need more supervision and that they are more 
difficult to supervise than are elementary-school teachers. 
In general, however, the supervisory responsibilities assumed 
by superintendents are the same for both levels. When 
different, there is some tendeIicyHe~4elegate-more responsi- 
bility to principals of secondary schools. 

Types of supervisory activities assumed by superintendents . — 
The supervisory activities reported to be performed most 
frequently by superintendents are: Classroom visitation, 
conferences with teachers, principals, or supervisors; general- 
activities relating to supervision, beachfers’ meetings, and the 
administration of tests. (See Table 45.) The supervisory 
activities tabulated from responses by the 182 superintend- 
ents reporting are seldom listed singly but usually in com- 
binations of two or more activities which, taken together, 
may be thought of as types of supervisory programs. How- 
ever, it is not the purpose of this project to show the nature 
of supervisory programs. These will be reported in Part II 
of this monograph, prepared by Roy 0. Billett. 


Table 45. — Number of timet various activities relating to supervision 
were reported by the superintendents of 182 city systems 


Activities reported 

Classroom visitation 75 

* 55 

• 

Conferences — 

With teachers. 1- 32 

With principals ' 4 

With principals, teachers, and others lfl 

1 , , _ 

Supervision (general) ^ 47 

Supervision of particular classroom problems ^ 39 


Supervise methods of teaching 

Suggest changes in room conditions.*. 

Aid in selection and use of material.. 

* 

Aid in making assignments 

Suggest methods of presentation 

Aid in disciplinary problems 

Develop aims and objectives 

Plan lessons 




21 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 
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Table 46. — Number of times various . activities relating to supervision 
were reported by the superintendents of 182 city systems — Continued 

Times 

Activities reported 

Administration of tests 28 

Demonstration teaching . - 13 


Supervisory activities conducted outside of classroom • 45 


> 

Hold teachere’ meetings ' - - - 20 

Write bulletins and the like. - ® 

Suggest and direct professional reading - 6 

Hold council discussions — — 3 

Lecture on etracation A 2 

Discuss teacher’s work with individual teacher. . - 17 

Advise on social relations of teachers - 1 


Or gani sation and administration of supervision 8 


Plan supervisory program 3 

Direct supervision - - 3 

Organize supervision - - 2 

Determine policies for supervision 1 

Activities listed by superintendents* as part of their supervisory 
duties - - 


Construct courses of study - - 18 

Construct curriculumi. - - 8 

Give remedial treatment - 8 

Inspect teaching- -1* — ‘ — ^ 

Rate teachers - 8 

Select textbooks *- 8 

Schedule classes — 1 - J 

Teach classes - - 8 

Conduct research— — 3 

Make reports. - -- 1 

Conduct health activities 

Perform committee work 2 

Classify pupils. 1- 2 


cities axe visited much more frequently by superintendents 
than are schools in larger cities. (See Tajale 46.) The 
reasons for^his may be numerous but the most important 
one, as indicated, from the data, is that superintendents in 
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. larger systems report visits to schools of all types less fre- 
quently than do superintendents in smaller cities; the greater 
number of schools in larger systems makes it almost impossi- 
ble for superintendents to visit all schools so frequently as 
do superintendents in cities with one or two secondary 
schools only. Consequently, the number of times superin- 
tendents visit secondary schools each year is likely to vary 
inversely with the population of the city. 


Table 46. — Median number of times superintendents visit schools at the 
different levels during each year and the median length (in minutes) of 
the typical visits 


Oroup and region 

Elementary 

schools 

Junior high 
schools 

Senior or 4- year 
high schools 

Num- 
ber of 
visits 

Lenph 

visits 

Num- 
ber of 
visits 

Length 

visits 

* 

Num- 
ber of 
visits 

Lenph 

visits 

I 

t 

S 

4 

* 

< 

7 

Group: 







I 

3.1 

70 

3.8 

98 

5.0 

97 

II 

8.7 

99 

11.8 

96 

13.0 

05 

Ill 

21.2 

67 

21.0 

69 

20.5 

66 

IV 

Region: 

31.6 

73 

28.0 

69 

1*28.7 

66 

East 

16.0 

68 

20.0 

68 

20 9 

64 

Middle West 

20.2 

73 

16.0 

83 

16.4 

68 

South 

22.7 

97 

19.0 

98 

22.0 

95 

West 

14. 0 

67 

14.7 

67 

22.0 

66 

Median of all systems combined 

18.9 

70 

16.9 

77 

20.1 

68 

First quartile 

8.0 

47 

8.0 

45 

8.3 

45 

Third quartile 

38.7 

125 

35.0 

126 

38.4 

126 


The differencesamOng the various geographical regions are 
not large. Nevertheless, superintendents in the South 
reported the largest number of visits per year to elementary 
schools; superintendents in the East reported the largest 
number of visits to junior high schools; and superintendents 
in the South and West reported the largest number of visits 
to senior or 4-year high schools. In Groups I and II super- 
intendents visit secondary schools with slightly greater 
frequency than they do the elementary schools, but in Group 
IV superintendents reported that they visit elementary 
schools slightly more often than they do the junior or senior 
high schools, However, the similarities among the number 
of visits made to schools of the various levels are more aig- 
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nificant than the differences. The data tend to show that 
superintendents visit all schools with about equal frequency. 

A fourth of the superintendents make no more than 8 visits 
to elementary schools, to junior high schools, and to senior 
or 4-year high schools during the year. On the other hand, 
a fourth make at least 38 or more visits during the year to 
elementary and senior high schools and 35 or more to junior 
high schools. 

Duration oj typical visits made by superintendents. — From 
the reports of the 244 superintendents who supplied data 
concerning the length of their visits to schools of me different 
levels it was found that the length of the median visit to 
elementary schools of all groups was 70 minutes; to junior 
high schools, 77 minutes; and to senior high schools, 68 
minutes. (See Table 46.) The. length of the visits ranges 
from as few as 5 minutes to as long as 5 hours. The length 
of the typical visit to the elementary schools seems to bear 
little or no relation to the size of the cities in which the schools 
are located, but superintendents in southern cities report the 
longest visits to schools at all levels. The most significant 
feature of these data is the fact that length of visits to ele- 
mentary, junior high schools, and senior high schools does not 
differ to any significant extent. 

Percentage oj time devoted by superintendents to various 
activities during visits. — During the typical visit to elementary 
schools approximately 23 per cent of the superintendent’s 
time is spent in conference with the principal, approximately 
„ 14 per cent in conferring with teachers, about 9 per cent in 

inspecting buildings and grounds, and about 50 per cent in 
classroom visitation. In the visits to junior high schools a 
slightly larger percentage of time is devoted to conferring 
with principals and a slightly smaller percent to confer- 
ences with teachers or in classroom visitation Visits to 
senior high schools are made up even more largely of confer- 
ences with principals and less of actual classroom visitation. . 
The approximate number of minutes devoted to certain 
activities during a visit are as shown in Table 47. The most 
striking conclusion to be drawn from the data is that only 
.slight diff erences exist among the school levels as to the 
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percentage of time devoted by superintendents to all the 
activities listed. 


Table 47 . — Approximate number of minutes given by superintendents to 
certain activities during typical visits to schools at the different levels 


Activities daring visits 

Elemen- 
tary schools 

Junior high 
schools 

Senior high 
schools 

* 

1 

t 

1 

t 

i 

4 

Conference with principals 

16 

g 

91 

10 

10 

Conference with teachers 

in 

Inspection of records 

3 

IV 

« 

Inspection of building end grounds 

5 

o 

7 

3 

Classroom visitation 

34 

• 

6 

28 

Other activities 

2 

S 3 

• 

Median length of visit (in minutes).. . 

70 

9 

77 

2 

68 


/ / 


t. ACTIVITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Percentages oj time given to various activities . — The amount 
of time devoted to the many duties and functions by princi- 
pals in secondary schools of different groups, regions, and 
types varies considerably. The inquiry forms sent to 
principals of city and independent secondary schools requested 
an estimate of the percentages of time devoted by principals 
to each of eight duties listed in Table 48. The reports of 
principals show a direct ratio between the median percentage 
of time devoted to administrative duties and the size of the 
city. This is without doubt a reflection of differences in 
the size of high schools as measured by enrollment. The 
facte on size were reported in Chapter I. The median 
percentage of timto spent in administrative duties by princi- 
pals in Group I is 43.6 as compared with 26.9 in cities of 
y Group IV. On the other hand, principals of smaller cities 
spend larger proportions of their time on clerical and routine - ^ 
matters. Relatively small differences exist among the 
** percentages of time devoted to public relations and to research 
activities. Principals in larger cities tend to devote slightly 
more time to supervisory activities and to guidance. How- 
ever, the differences among the median percentages of time 
\ devoted to these activities for the various groups are hardly 
Xemarkable. 

♦ , 
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Table 48 . — Median percentage* of time devoted to various activities and 
duties by secondary-school principals 


Principals 

Ad- 
min Is- 

Cleri- 

cal 

Public 

rela- 

Re- 

search 

Super- 

visory 

Teach- 

ing 

Guid- 

Other 
types > 

trative 

tions 

ance 

1 

t 

t 

4 

1 

m 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Group: 








31 


43 6 

6.7 

0.6 

xo 

2X0 

X 7 

iai 

U 

43. 3 

4.8 

3.2 

X 4 

2X8 

X 8 

10.4 

31 

ni_. 

33.8 

10.8 

3.8 

X6 

2X8 

3 4 

11.1 

36 

rv 

26.9 

1X9 

7.4 

X0 

24.6 

13 8 

0.2 

31 

Bag ion: 

East 

36.0 

0.3 

7.0 

6.7 

20.6 

36 

11.0 

31 

Middle West 

41.8 

1X2 

0.1 

X3 

24.8 

36 

XO 

ft4 

South 

35.0 

1X9 

ia2 

XI 

2X0 

38 

1X2 

#1 

West.*-. 

4X6 

X 3 

lai 

7,1 

2X3 

X7 

IX 1 

Vo 

All city high schools combined .. 

40.2 

0.5 

8.6 

7.2 

2X6 

31 

1X0 

33 

Community high yhooh 

24. 4 

1X3 

X 7 

3.6 

1X6 

41.0 

X 4 

33 

Township high schools-.-. 

23. 6" 

1X2 

7.7 

4.4 

17.6 

4X0 

XI 

X 8 

Rural high schools 

2X4 

1X1 

X 4 

4.8 

1X3 

4X8 

X 2 

30 

Count vnhrb schools 

27.9 

1X9 

&6 

35 

IX 6 

29.7 

X 4 

. XO 

Union high schools 

16.6 

0.4 

X3 

K 

14.3 

3X8 

7.2 

36 

All Independent high schools 




1X2 

3X6 

X 3 

30 

combined — 

2X9 

1L1 

7.3 

8.8 










The reports & principals in Groups I, II, and III indicate 
that they devo® from 2.7 to 3.4 per cent of their time to 
classroom teaching. Contrasted with these small propor- 
tions, the reports of principals in cities of less than 10,000 
population (Group IV) show that they spend 13.8 per cent of 
their time in actual teaching. Relatively small differences 
appear among the different geographical regions. The 
reports of principals from the East and South indicate that 
they devote less time to administrative activities, and princi- 
pals of the South devote slightly more time to routine 
clerical duties add to public or community relations than do 
the principals of other regions. The differences, however, 
are probably not important. 

The reports frapm principals of independent secondary 


schools indicate tnjat they devote smaller percentages of their 
time to administrative activities, to research duties, to super- 
visory activities, and to guidance activities than do city sec- 
ondary-school principals. On the other hand, these principals 
without exception reported that large percentages of their 
time were devoted to classroom teaching. Unimportant 
differences exist with respect to clerical duties, public rela- 
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tions, ap4 other types of activities. Differences also exist 
among the types of independent secondaiy schools. Princi- 
pals of county high schools report more time to supervision 
and administration and less time to teaching than do the 
principals of other independent secondary schools. Princi- 
pals of rural high schools devote less time to administration 
and supervision and more time to teaching than dojirincipals 
of other types of independent secondary schools. 

The data of this study are in approximate agreement with 
findings of studies by Eikenberry * 1 and Foster 2 * insofar as 
the categories used in the different studies permit putting the 
data into comparable form. 

Supervision by principals . — The reports from secondary- 
school principals indicated that approximately 97 per cent of 
the city secondary-school principals and almost as large a 
percentage of the principals of independent secondary schools 
perform some duties relating to the supervision of instruction. 
Because it is recognized by educational leaders that super- 
vision is perhaps the most important single activity and func- 
tion of the principal, it is particularly unfortunate that 
principals of independent secondary schools devote only 
about 15 per cent of their time to supervisory activities and 
that the principals of city secondary schools devote only from 
24.6 per cent in cities of less than 10,000 population to about 
29 per cent in cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 population. 
(See Table 56.) Melby 8 hafc shown for 171 cities of from 
10,000 to 20,000 population that junior high school principals 
devote approximately 40 per cent of their time and senior 
high school principals about 25 per cent of their time to 
supervising instruction. He also reports that the median 
number of classroom visits made per month by junior high 
school principals is about three and by high-school principals 
•about two. 4 The median duration of these visits is 20 min- 
utes in the junior high schools and approximately 30 minutes 
in the senior high schools. 

1 Eikenberry, D. IL Status of the High-School Principal. United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation (now Office of Education) Bulletin, 1925, No. 24, p. 61 

i Poster, P. K. Status of the Junior High School Principal United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1980, No. 18, p. 61 

1 Melby, E. 0! Organization and Administration of Supervision. Bloomington, 111., 

Public School Publishing Co., 1929, p. 73. 

* Ibid., p. 76. 
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i. ACTJYJTISa OP OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE ST A PF MEMBERS 

* 

Conclusions from the evidence . — Data from administrative 
staff mem here of the central office and from within secondary 
schools indicate (1) the percentages who devote a portion of 
their time to different activities and functions, (2) the median 
percentages of time devoted to the different functions by 
those who perform such duties, and (3) the persons to whom 
these staff members are responsible in the performance of 
these functions and duties. The reader is referred to Tables 

a * 

57 and 58 for a systematic portrayal of these data. However, 
several of the tendencies may be pointed out: 

(1) Relatively large percentages of staff members of all types except 

assistant superintendents devote a portion of their time to 
classroom teaching. 

(2) Relatively large percentages of time are spent in teaching by 

those of these staff members who teach at all. 

(3) Large proportions of supervisors, assistant superintendents, 

directors of subject fields, and heads of departments supervise 
instruction. 

(4) Large proportions of the time are spent in supervisory duties by 

members of the central office staff who supervise. 

(5) Small amounts of time are available to most department heads 

and assistant principals for the supervision of instruction. 

(6) Small percentages of staff members report the performance of 

committee work, health work, placement work, research work, 
and the performance of duties relating to the direction of per- 
sonnel, lunch rooms or cafeterias, extension, and the selection 
of personnel. 

(7) Large proportions of time are devoted by some staff members to 

functions and duties not frequently reported as being per- 
formed by staff members. This indicates a wide diversity of 
functions and duties assigned to members of the administrative 
staff. For example, less than 6 per cent of the supervisors 
report curriculum work, yet the median percentage of time 
devoted to this activity by those who do is almost 17. Or 
again, only 2 per cent of the heads of departments reported 
that they performed the duties of deans of boys or girls. Yet 
for those who do, the percentage of time devoted to this work 
is 26. Consequently there is little agreement as to the types 
of duties and functions assigned staff members and wide range 
in the amount of time devoted to various activities by staff 
members. 

Persons to whom staff officers are responsible . — Members of 
the central office staff are usually responsible to some other 
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member or members of the central office. Assistant super- 
intendents are accountable directly to the superintendent in 
more than 98 per cent of the activities which they perform. 
(See Table 49.) Supervisors and directors of subject fields 
are responsible to the superintentent in 70 and 75 per cent 
of the cases, respectively. The former are accountable to 
secondary-school principals in about a fifth of the cases and 
the latter in about an eighth of the cases. Supervisors are 
frequently responsible to an assistant superintendent. 

Members of the administrative staff of secondary schools 
are usually directly responsible to some administrative officer 
of these schools. Assistant principals are directly responsible 
to the principals in 90 per cent of the activities performed, 
heads of departments 1 ^ 89 per cent, deans in 92 per cent, 
and counselors in 87 per cent. 


Table 49 . — Percentages of all activities and duties performed by staff 
members and the line of responsibility to certain administrative officers 
in the performance of these activities 


Officers to whom responsible 

Assist' 
ant su- 
perin- 
tendent 

Direc- 
tor of 
subject 
field 

Super- 

visor 

Assist- 

ant 

prin- 

cipal 

Head 
of de- 
part- 
ment 

Dean 

Coun- 

selor 

1 

) 

t 

4 

f 

« 

7 

8 

Board of education 

L 6 
98.5 


oooo 





Superintendent 

Assistant superintendent 

75.4 

9.8 

1X3 

ft. 5 

8.8 

.3 

89.0 

.3 

1.0 

X 3 

i‘i 

Z5 

87.2 

Principal 


9a i 
.5 
LA 

91.9 

1.2 

1.2 

Assistant principal 


Chairman of subject field 

Supervisor 


.8 

ooo«o 
rL-J-4 * 

5.0 

.Head of department 






Dean 



.6 




Principal and superintendent 



.6 

X 6 


MisoftllaxiAotii- _ 


1.6 

1.6 










A few instances are reported in which supervisors and as- 
sistant superintendents are directly responsible to the board 
of education for the performance of certain duties and func- 
tions. Examples of this may be found in some Bystems 
where an assistant superintendent is placed in charge of busi- 
ness functions and activities. Direct relationships may de- 
velop .between the assistant superintendent and the board of 
education. In one case an assistant superintendent is also 
the purchasing agent and secretary of the board, His re- 
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sponsibility for purchasing supplies and .materials is to the 
board of education; his responsibility for supervisory and 
administrative activities is to the superintendent. Other 
illustrations may be cited where supervisors of borne eco- 
nomics may have direct relationships with the board of edu- 
cation with respect to the purchase of supplies. In at least 
two cities the supervisor of home economics is directly re- 
sponsible to the board for budgeting, buying, and checking 
delivered supplies. Direct contacts of this kind between 
the board and assistant superintendents or supervisors are 
not recommended by leaders in educational administration. 

In from 2 to 9 per cent of the activities performed by heads 
of departments, deans, and counselors, the responsibility is 
to an assistant superintendent or to the superintendent. In 
the case of assistant principals, the majority of these instances 
arise by virtue of the fact that assistant principals with super- 
visory or administrative functions are frequently responsible 
to an assistant superintendent or superintendent in the per- 
formance of their- functions. The same is frequently true 
for the heads of departments. On the other hand, super- 
visors and directors of subject fields are at times directly 
responsible to secondary-school principals. Whenever super- 
visors are assigned responsibility for club work or for class-t 
room teaching they are usually responsible to the principals; 
this practice is in accord with the educational theory that 
the principal is head, of his school and that activities carried 
on within it should be largely under his direction. However, 
several instances have been reported where supervisors are 
held accountable to superintendents for the direction of clubs 
and classroom teaching. 

Cases in .which staff members of the central office are re- 
sponsible to secondary-school principals are usually found 
when staff members are assigned diverse types of activities . , 
For functions such as classroom teaching staff members are 
usually responsible to the principal, but for the remainder x>f 
their activities they may be responsible to other offici&ls. 
When staff members of secondary schools are directly re- 
sponsible to central staff officers, it is Usually in instances 
where those persons are responsible to the superintendent for 
supervisory activities. * 
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Responsibility of central office staff members to elementary- 
school and to secondary-school principals. — A few members of 
the administrative staff of the central office reported that 
their responsibility to elementary-school principals is differ, 
ent from that to secondary-school principals. Only three of* 
the directors of subject fields reported such differences and 
3 II indicated that they are more subordinate to secondary- 
school principals than to elementary-school principals. As- 
sistant superintendents report no differences. Two super- 
visors reported that they are slightly less subordinate to 
secondary-school principals, because of the fact that in sec- 
ondary schools they are responsible to the principal whereas 
in elementary schools their responsibility is chiefly to the 
superintendent. 

Of the central office staff members, approximately 77 per 
cent of the assistant superintendents, 83 per pent of the di- 
rectors of^subject fields, about 97 per cent of the supervisors, 
about 31 per cent of the assistant principals, and about 68 • 
per cent of the heads of departments devote time to super- 
W vision. (See Table 50.) These officers devote from 23 to . 
75 per cent of their time to supervisory activities. 

• • • 
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CHAPTER X : ORGANIZATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 

/. THE UNIQUE POSITION OF THE SECOND SCHOOL 

In relationship to the. community . — A number of factors 
place the secondary schools in a position that tends to com- 
mand more attention than the elementary schools from all 
* community agencies that come in contact with these institu- 
tions. In addition to the fact that the high school is con- - \ 
stantly before' the public through the program of activities ' 
carried oh, the buildings housing the secondary -school 
grades are usually much more elaborate and more expensive 
than those hopsing the elementary schools and the^cost pw* 
pupil for high-school work is much greater than is the cdst 
in lower grades. , 

It is worthy of note that in many cities and towns in 
which several elementary schools are in operation, all high- 
school pupils are housed in one structure. In consequence, 
a relatively large school results and the sympathies as well 
as the criticisms of the entire commiljiity center on this school, 
and the support of all the people is attracted to it, whereas 
for elementary schools each one is the particular concern 
only of the patrons solved by it. 

One must not overlook the fact that high-school pupils 
are somewhat mature. Their enthusiastic absorption in 
their own problems makes the school a topic of interesting 
conversation at home and about town. The high school 
and all its problems are thus ever before the people. This 
group of maturing young people has no small economic 
appeal to the press an&ttfthe locaJfcnerchants, and as a result 
the secondary schools are given some prominence through 
every avenue of publicity. 

In many small communities the high school approximates 
the elementary school in enrollment because of the influx of 
nonresident pupils. In these situations the people in large 
areas that contribute pupils to a particular school center are 
associated in many ways with the high school; Frequently 
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the high school not in their district absorbs the interests of 
the people to a greater degree than, can the small 1-room 
elementary school which they directly Support. 

In relationship to the State . — In many localities the State 
supervision of local schools grew out of the interest of higher 
institutions in the quality of the product turned out at the 
secondary-school level. The State high-fichool inspector and 
the high-school examiner were created for the purpose of 
accrediting secondary-school work. From the very begin- 
ning the secondary schools in many sqetions of the country 
have been the major concern of the 3£^ite educational officials 
and have received from them more direct attention than have 
the elementary schools. When courses in agriculture, home 
economics, industrial arts, and physical education were in- 
troduced in public schools, special directors and supervisors 
were appointed in the various States and again the interest 
was focused mainly on the secondary schools. 

In relationship to administration . — In view of these state-" 
ments it is highly significant that this study should reveal that 
boards of education are in general no (^unduly devoted to the 
work of the secondary schools. There were relatively few 
superintendents who stated in the inquiry forms or who, in 
the interviews during visits of the investigators, admitted 
that the school boards concerned themselves more with the 
secondary-school problems \han with the work of the other 
divisions of the system. The situation disclosed is particu- 
larly applicable when educational activities are considered 
apart from the business affairs. 

I. THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Although school boards operate to some degree through 
standing committees and tradition appears to be the main 
force that perpetuates this practice, it is only in the older 
sections of the country that special high-school committees of 
boards of education are found to function: Even these com- 

mittees appear to have less authority than was formerly 
delegated to them. ' t 

The evidence points clearly to an increasing recognition by 
school boards of the superintendent of schools as the execu- 
tive head of the school system. Complete acceptance <of thi« 
principle is usually found in the cases where the superin tend- 
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ent is qualified and sufficiently competent to command the 
full confidence of the board of education. 

It is rather uncommon to find situations, in which a supeiv 
intendent holds office, where boards of education deal directly 
v, with the secondary -school principals. Wherever the practice 
is found, local political strife appears as the cause. The 
► schools in such cases suffer from the violation of fundamental 
principle^, and the ihjuiy may be reflected in the work of the 
schools for a period' of time and until an adjustment in the 
organization takes place. 

In the States in which the business manager or' the secre- 
tary of the board is the business executive of the school 
system, certain direct contacts with the 'secondary-school 
principals are made that do not involve the superintendent 
of schools. In these situations the evils of the practice seem 
not so pronounced as in years past. Many boards of educa- 
tion realize the unsoundness of the practice which Jesuits in 
having several independent executives endeavoring to direct 
various school activities without a unifying and coordinating 
leadership. , ^ 

It is the exception rather than the nile to find - school 
systems in which the superintendent, if qualified and pro- 
fessionally worthy, is not accepted .by the board of education 
as the administrative head of the school system. In m akin g 
this statement one must reqjfgnize the fact that in some 
matters boards of education, and particularly board mem- 
bers, are not willing to apply the principle of good manage- 
ment. Ignorance, current reactions to unsatisfactory situa- 
tions, political expediency, and misunderstandings will bring 
forth again hnd again violations of what hh^e become accepted 
principles of public-school administration. ^Notwithstanding 
these occasional reactionary tendencies; no school systems are 
known to have chosen, after thorough, study of the executive* 
and administrative problems, a plan of organization that did 

f the « 


. Many /actors explain current relationships . — One can not* 
speak specifically regarding {he relative interest of the super- 
intendent of schools in the several administrative units 
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without having in mind some particular situation. There are 
many factors other than those already enumerated that may 
determine the responsibility the superintendent of schools 
may assume in regard to the administration and supervision 
of tjje work in the secondary* division of the school system. 

In general no basic administrative principles appear to 
have guided, superintendents., in formulating the organiza- 
tions now ip operation, npr can one find a single principle 
that has been uniformly applied in placing the superintendent 
in his present relationship to the secondary schools in his 
system. Tradition, expediency, personnel factors, peculiari- 
ties of the school system, and the special interest of the 
superintendent appear from actual case evidence to have been 
determinant^ of the part played by the superintendents in the 
administration and supervision of the secondary schools. 

In small school systems . — Practices are not unif orm in what 
is for present purposes regarded as the small school system ; 
that is, the school district that operates a high school of 500 
pupils or fewer. Marked variation is found in the com- 
parative enrollments in the liigh-school grades and ele- 
mentary grades in such communities: The elementary- 
school population may be distributed to two or three small 
buildings, local “parochial schools may enroll a large share of 
the younger children or the nonresident pupil body may be 
large in the high school. In each of these circumstances the 
high school overshadows the elementary school, and the 
superintendent finds it to his advantage to act as high-school 
principal and to allocate various administrative duties to a 
functionary designated as assistant principal and to the 
teachers. In other situations of this kind the title of prin- 
cipal is assigned to one who yf given nominal control over 
the high school. / 

Situations can be found in which the high-school enroll- 
ment approximates 500 and in which the elementary attend^ 
ance equals or exceeds this number, where the superintendent 
acts as the high-school principal and has associated with him 
a general supervisor of elementary grades. An assistant 
principal of the high school performs certain adnjjnistfttive 
and supervisory duties. In art, music,* and physical educa- 
tion the persons who teach these special subjects in the high 
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school supervise the work in their respective fields is tie 

rlT™^7, gnd T c 10 the8e “ uaiI kl « h schools one finds in 
certain States a definite tendency to look to the State for the 

supervtsion of the work in agriculture, home economics, and 
opereW ‘ rto WheDeVW ' hK * departments are 

Certain small school systems were visited in which about 
pupils were enrolled m the lower grades and about 600 

on'ttlfTir 7 1 ,2> king operZ 

on the 6-3-3 plan of organization. These particular systems 

were found to have a superintendent, a senior high school 

pnnapd, a junior high school principal, an elementary-school 

principal, -and one part-time clerk. The salary in these 

systems is often such as to preclude the selection of out- 

g J oo™P etent persons for these four administrative 
positions. Observation leads one to believe that if the 
superintendent had retained the active principalship of the 
jumor-semor high school if a grade supervisor were employed! 
and if adequate clencal services were made available a 
much more effective organization would result. A study of 
die administrative and supervisory problems would have 
brpught about the assignment of certain duties to an assist- 
ant high-school principal and to teachers carefully selected 1 
because of their qualifications. . 

/n lurge high schools. -In school districts m which the high 
school demands the attention of e full-time person as head * 
a number of patterns of organization have been developed' 
There appears to be no agreement as to the size a school 
should attain before it is entitled to the full-time attention 

ab ^ut P 4W) C1 ^' L ^ 80110013 having enroUmeDt s sA 
. 400 are assigned to principals whpse teaching duties 

assume half or less of their time. hJtJus discussion as 

^vio^y mdi^ the high school enrolling more than 

b^ £ up * “ 3 krge 8choo! - Th ® «hool building 

tmnTn^ ?° ^ detenmnin S ““f of the lines of opTa 
tion m the plan of organization, particularly if the office of * 

thesupenntendent is' housed in the high-school building 

The most common practice in these school systems is to 

as^gn full responsibility for the high school to I high^chool 

principal. There are cases in which this practice is followed 
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but where the superintendent continues to share in the super- 
visory activities of the secondary school or where he from 
time to time may assume responsibilities for certain ad- 
ministrative duties.' 

It is in this group of school systems that the most delicate 
administrative problems appear to arise. A large high 
school, if administered efficiently, must be in charge of a 
principal who is equally competent and qualified in most 
respects as is the superintendent of schools. The hig h school 
attracts greater public attention than the elementary schools, 
and in communities where one relatively large high school 
exists the superintendent of schools must be an extraordinary 
person if he is not at times disturbed by the recognition given 
the high-school principal by the public. This is especially 
true if the principal is outstanding in his work and if he is 
given full authority over the school. 

Observation of organization in the larger hi gh schools 
reveals a decrease in the use of teachers in clerical and ad- 
ministrative work. Assistant principals, deans, and li- 
brarians are to*be found in these institutions whose teaching 
duties are reduced to a minimum and who devote practically 
full time to their field of special interest. Heads of depart- 
ments are rarely found except in larger schools, mid they do 
not have much free time during school hours to supervise 
teachers or to perform the other duties of their office. One * 
notes that the title given this latter group of staff members 
often serves chiefly as a means of elevating an outstanding 
teacher beyond the maximum allowed in the regular salary 
schedule. f , 

With two more high schools . — Organization takes on more 
specific shape as the management of school systems that have * 
two or more large secondary schools is analyzed. The 
superintendent is often drawn away from the high schools 
to a central office, usually not located in any of the schools. 

The superintendent only casuallyShares in the supervision 
of instruction; in fact, he rarely visits the schools in some 
cities. The assistant superintendent in charge of secondary 
schools is delegated the responsibility for secondary education 
in the large dtiep. Where this official is not employed the 
high schools receive such attention as the superintendent is 
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able to give them during a very busy life. The central office 
through its staff of supervisors attends more specifically to 
the elementary schools. Supervisory contacts with the 
high schools are made primarily in art, music, physical 
education, home economics, and industrial arts. Adminis- 
trative contacts are made through the business office and 
through the attendance division. 

As a rule the high schools in larger communities have been 
reorganized and the junior high school in some form is in 
operation. Each secondary school is administered as«an 
independent unit. The senior high schools tend to struggle 
free from any central office domination, and, although the 
principals cooperate with the superintendent and his staff, 
they prefer freedom in the internal management of their 
schools. On the other hand, the junior high school princi- 
pals are more inclined to seek leadership and guidance from 
the central office, as do the principals of elementary schools. 
Although there is not sufficient evidence for a categorical 
statement, there appear to be*gpme differences in the cities 
that have chosen the principals for the junior high schools 
from among those whose professional training and experience 
have been in the 4-year high school and in those school 
systems in which leadership for the junior high schools has 
been selected from among the elementary-school principals. 

4 . CENTRALIZATION OF BUSINESS AFFAIRS 

The methpd of managing the business affairs of a school 
system, as previously indicated, can hardly be intelligently 
discussed apart from the policy controlling the plan in opera- 
tion. There is a great difference between centralizing the 
routine and clerical activities associated with conducting 
business activities and the centralization of the authority for 
the formulating of policies having to do with these activities. 
The need for centralization of the first type appears basically 
essential to the efficient and economical management of the 
schools. Hoyvever, in reference to the degree to which high- 
school principals participate in developing standards and 
policies that form the foundation for the budget, that de- 
termine the materials and supplies to be made available, 
and that determine the staff to be employed, an issue may 
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be raised. Superintendents and the principals associated 
with them are far from uniform in the expression of reports 
on the powers and privileges granted to principals in thia 
respect. It is equally true in the analysis of clerical service 
to find that a superintendent and the principals of secondary 
schools of the same system register conflic ting statements 
concerning the degree of responsibility that clerks have to 
the central office and to .the secondary schools. 

Considerable additional study is warranted in connection 
with the internal management of the business affairs of 
school systems and the relationships that should exist 
between the personnel employed in the several administrative 
units and in the central office to produce the best educational 
results most economically. The relationship of the clerks 
to the officials they serve in each building and to the central 
office becomes most important, if efficient standard practices 
are to be evolved and continued in operation. The business 
staff in the superintendent’s office and each principal must 
be agreed on the policies and practices that are to apply to 
budgetary preparation and control and to every other ac- 
tivity relating to the business management of the schools. 

* 6. ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

An analysis of the allocation of their time as reported by 
staff officials shows that superintendents of school systems 
included in *his study are inclined to devote more of their 
attention to the elementary schools than.to secondary schools. 
It also shows that superintendents report that they supervise 
secondary-school instruction even in large cities. More 
detailed analysis appears to indicate that the supervisory 
activities carried on in such cases are casual and of a general 
nature. Assistant superintendents and other central office 
staff members report some time devoted to secondary-school 
supervision. Intensive 1 studies of selected systems lead one ' 
to conclude that the supervisory services rendered by these 
officials are more, often indirect and general, and are not 
regularly performed. 

Principals charge a greater proportion of their time to 
administration than to supervision. School systems were 
visited in which principals of high schools definitely stated 
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that they did not believe that supervision in secondary schools 
was practical or desirable. In most cases, howeveiy-the 
principals held that they did supervise, although some- con- 
4 tended that the techniques generally used were not effective. 

Assistant principals and heads of departments admitted 
that the time they have available for supervision is hardly 
adequate for satisfactory work. In but one system visited 
was there a specifically projected plan for supervision in 
which the assistant principals and the heads of departments 
werd devoting sufficient time to the improvement of instruc- 
tion to assure desirable outcomes. 

The special fields of music, art, home economics, industrial 
arts, and physical education received in many large cities 
much more central office direction and attention than the 
commercial and the academic subjects. It is significant 
to note the extent to which practices that started with the 
original develojltnent of the special subjects have persisted 
and have become traditional, presenting to-day a rather 
paradoxical situation in so far as the organization for the 
supervision of instruction in secondary' schools is concerned. 
It would appear that profitable results would indeed be forth- 
coming if school systems would study in greater detail the 
types of central office supervisory organizations that are now 
being maintained. 

In most systems health service, clinical services, attendance 
service, and guidance are carried on with little or no coordin- 
ation. Enforcement of attendance continues traditionally in 
many systems to be a function of the central office and each 
school relieves itself as soon as it can of the problem pupils, 
whether they are cases of truancy or of other designation. 
There appears to be some confusion in the organization of 
these services that are intended to hold those children who 
do not or can not conform. The. development of counseling 
and the creation of the position of visiting teacher bring to 
the school organization new viewpoints and appreciations of 
the problems of individual pupils. 

. The confusion referred to appears to be caused by a chal- 
lenge to the old organization, and there is evidence that a 
newcplan is in the process of evolving for the administration 
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of the social services another fbmewhat allied activities in 
the schools. 

Many variations in practice are developing for taking care 
of the atypical- pupil, whatever his difficulties may be, and 
for providing guidance service to all the pupils of the second- 
ary schools. Among these one notes a point of view that ' 
holds that all pupils shall continue be the responsibility of 
the school they attend, and that principals may no longer 
shift their difficult burdens on the central office. This point 
of view results in an organization in which the central office 
becomes the cooperating agent and provides the professional 
assistance not available at the school. The principal, how- 
ever, remains responsible for the pupil until it has been proved 
that the facilities of the school are inadequate to cope with 
the problem. Thus, guidance and functions related to it, 
such as attendance, health, and the clinics, are service agencies 
provided to help those who are responsible for treating such 
cases as are unusual and difficult to handle. The central 
office organization that may best serve in situations where this 
policy pervades has not yet been developed. There appears 
to be some disagreement as to the personnel needed in the 
schools and in the superintendent’s office to produce the 
most efficient service. 

e. THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN ORGANIZATION 

Most variations from standard practices in organization 
in the public schools studied seemed necessitated by the 
nature of the personnel employed. Work had to be per- 
formed and from day to day the superin tendon forced to 
use the most expedient method to produce rtesuhSsP The out- 
come in many cases resulted in the assignment of tasks to 
those ip the organization who sympathized witb the program, 
to those in whom the superintendent had Confidence, and to 
those who would produce results. Makeshift adjustments in 
the- administrative machinery are on many occasions con- 
structed around various noncooperating" staff officers in the 
hope that time and change would provide relief. 

It is this personal factor that appears one of the greatest 
hindrances to the continued improvement of the organiza- 
tion set up to render school services. r } 
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7. THE USE OF COMMITTEES 

Committees seem to be the most common practice used to 
bring members of the staff together for the study of organiza- 
tional and administrative problems. From observations one 
is inclined to conclude that the problems discussed at these 
committee gatherings or assigned to committees for investi- 
gation arc those that have arisen that have caused some 
current concern. The participation of teachers, principals, 
and other staff members in the deliberations of committees 
chosen to help formulate administrative policies and to dis- 
cuss changes in organization are indeed conducive to good 
fellowship, mutual confidence, and morale. These commit- 
tees are truly effective when some competent and qualified 
person is assigned the task of mo king the preliminary studies 
necessary to gathering and analyzing the facts involved in 
the issue under discussion. 

When committees are used as a camouflage or as a means 
of stimulating the necessary rationalization, on the part of 
school employees that they are participating in a democrati- 
cally managed public-school system, a tremendous amount of 
time can be .wasted. The attainment of the rationalization 
can hardly compensate for the loss of time. The study by 
committees of school problems consumes much time of the 
executive and his associated staff. J It is believed that the 
plan can be carried too far, considering the meager benefits 
that often accrue, that much better results will be accom- 
plished if competent individuals are assigned in the first 
instance to make the study necessary, and that committee'' 
gatherings can be reduced to the number essential to an In- 
telligent discussion of the reports made by the investigators. 
Teachers and other school officials so often complain that 
committee duties consume much of their valuable time and, 
that as a result their work suffers. 

a. CLERICAL SERVICES 

Although principals report that but a fraction of their 
time is devoted to clerical work, a study of the office activi- 
ties in secondary schools indicates that a considerable part 
of the work classified by themes administrative duties, if 
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properly organized, may be handled and routinized for clerks 
to perform. The element of time is one of the greatest 
barriers to the professionalization of the office of the second- 
aty-school principal. If the type of work that is expected of 
principals, assistant principals, heads of departments, super- 
visors, counselors, and deans is to be performed, then more 
time of those" employed in these positions must be set aside 
for it. .No one can be absorbed in teaching or in clerical rou- 
tine all day and then have time to do constructive thinking 
on the major functions of any one of the administrative 
positions. 

A more detailed analysis of the services and activities of 
secondary schools musi be made and more clearly defined 
classifications of dutie^ must be forthcoming if administra- 
tive offices in secondary schools are to be raised to levels 
that will permit the proper performance of important school 
duties and if principal and their associates are to be raised 
above the clerical group of employees of a school system. 

I 

9. issues Deeding clarification 

A number of issues relating to the oiganization for the 
administration and the supervision of secondary schools may 
be mentioned that, while not new, nevertheless demand clari- 
fication if progress in school administration in these issues is 
to contribute much to the oconomy of school management 
and to the effectiveness of public-schooT services: Some of 
the more important of the problems referred to may be set 
forth as follows: 

To what extent should a secondary school, operated as a 
unit of a school system, be independent of central office 
control in case there is one secondary school, and in cases 
where there are two, three, or more secondary schools? 
What constitutes desirable freedom of action and power of 
initiative on the part of the staff employed in each school? • 

To what extent should a school system maintaining several 
secondary schools endeavor to establish standard practices 
that shall govern the activities of all principals and associates 
in all schools? 

Is it a sound administrative policy to perpetuate a plan of 
oiganization for the administration and supervision of 
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schools without a periodic check of the organization against 
the services rendered? 

1® it a sound policy to adopt changes in. organization with- 
out a thoroughgoing study of the effect any one change may 
have on the personnel and the organization of the entire 
system? „ 

Are there differences in the effectiveness of the teaching 
services and othei activities in small schools as compared 
with leige schools? In the former teachers are required to 
. share in all school activities, while in the latter a larger 
number of administrative officers are employed and many 
teachers have in large measure only their teaching duties to 
perform. In other words, what effect does the centralization 
of a function have on the performance of that function and 
the performance of other functions closely allied to it? 

• tO. PLANNING 

It was rare to find in pchciol systems visited a projected 
program set up in organized forms for the study of the effec- 
tiveness of the oigamzation or the plan being used to carry 
on the many activities within a secondary school. Nor 
was one able_te-find any school system in which the problems 
of articulation and coordination among the various units of - 
like kind were being systematically studied for solution. 

New schemes of organization that differed from more 
general' practices were in most cases evolved locally and were 
earned on because of the enthusiasm of the promoter j rarely 
were they being tested out in any scientific or even quasi- 
scientific manner. It seems fair to say that one rarely finds 
in the fields of organization and administration the applica- 
tion of principles suggqgting that school officials believe 
oiganization to be a dynamic and not a static thing. Pat- 
terns of organization frequently continue on when once 
established, irrespective of the other changes that have been 
made in the school system. 

It is believed that improvement in the educational services 
in secondary schools and in the economical operation of these 
schools will result if those responsible for them will pl^n more 
speq^cally for a continued study of the problems involved 
_ jn the oiganization and the administration of the schools. 
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Schools can not be efficiently and economically operated 
year after year, staff members can not be added, and changes 
in the program of services cai$8bt be made without affecting 
the organization planned for the administration of schools. 
The machinery used to manage a school system and its various 
divisions must be periodically studied and the plan in opera- 
tion for the supervision of services and activities must from 
time to time bfe scrutinized in order that waste may be ‘ 
eliminated, unnecessary parts removed, and the plan of or- 
ganization modernized to meet conditions as they exist. 
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PART II : AIMS AND ACTIVITIES OF SUPERVISORS 

\ By Rot 0. Billett 

CHAPTER I : A SYSTEMATIC ANALYSIS OF -AIMS AND 
J . ACTIVITIES 

1. SCOPE OF TIIE r STUDY AND PRELIMINARY DATA 

' Number of schools studied and criteria for sllecting them . — 
This report deals primarily with the aims and ^activities of 
supervisors in a small number of schools carefully selected on 
the basis of the following criteria: First, each scho'td, should 
be recommended by some competent authority as having an 
unusually successful supervisory program; second, the supap*) 
visory staff of the school should have some confidence in the/ 
merit of its program of supervision; third, the supervisory 
staff should be willing to assist the visiting member of the 
Sunfey staff in collecting the necessaiy data; fourth,* the 
schools selected should be representative of the various geo- 
graphical areas ojjthe country. On the basis of these criteria, 
30 cities were selected for intensive study. The staff member 
in charge originally planned to visit one school in each city. 
In a few of the cities it later seemed advisable to include two 

* 

or three schools. 

Selecting schools for intensive study. — Preliminary to the 
final selection of the 30 cities for intensive study, a brief 
inquiry was addressed to the principals of 130 schools recom- 
mended by State superintendents, city superintendents, or 
other informed persons as having unusually Successful ^pro- 
grams of supervision. Sixty-nine principals replied. To the 
question, “Do you believe that a successful supervisory pro- 
gram is functioning in your school?” nine answered “No” 

, and five expressed doubt. The remainder indicated a reason- 
able confidence in their procedures. From these replies 30 
cities were selected for further study, care being exercised to 
Represent all geographical areas. ’ ^ 

Outstanding elements of supervisory programs mentioned in 
' replies to the preliminary inquiry. — In the replied to f the 
‘ . .11391 
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question, “What seem to you to be the outstanding elements 
of the supervisory program in your school?” four words 
figure prominently. These words are simplicity, informality, 
cooperation, and spirit. Perhaps the typical phrases are 
vague in which these words are used, but the frequency of 
their recurrence suggests some vital connection between them 
and practical supervision. “The absence of formality and the . 
presence of a cooperative spirit in tackling the problems of 
child growth”; “cooperation of teachers, heads of depart- 
ments, principals, supervisors, and the supervisory staff of 
the central office”’; “ability of heads of departments to 
cooperate and to take suggestions from each other”; “sim- 
plicity and efficiency”; and expressions of a similar nature 
-receive emphasis through repetition by respondent after 
respondent. Accompanying these general statements were 
many specific statements referring to testing programs, 
marking and promotion schemes, informal objective examine 
tions, departmental examinations, classification of pupils 
into homogeneous groups, differentiation of courses and cur- 
riculums for the very slow and the very bright, traits of bright 
and dull pupils, effect of absence on marks, improvement of 
the study habits of pupils, value of home-work assignments, 
pupil guidance or adjustment, demonstration teaching, visit- 
ing classroom teachers, individual conferences, departmental 
and faculty meetings, revision of currigmums, grade place- 
ment of subject matter, the unit organization of subject 
matter, service studies on problems of teaching methods and 
of the curriculum, the extracurriculum, vocational choices of 
graduates, and follow-up studies of the success of graduates. 
If the preceding items represent a fair composite of the mat£ 
ters with which supervision should be concerned, then super- 
! vision is potentially coextensive with the art and science of 

education. The nature and the variety of the elements 
listed by these practical supervisors seem to show that 
supervision may comprehend not only the improvement of 
classroom instruction but also the improvement of the extra- 
curriculum and of guidance, although the preliminary and 
superficial nature of the evidence at this stage of the study 
makes any inference hazardous. 
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The detailed jolloto-up study . — Information as to whajt the 
aims and vities of supervisors are, or should be, is avail- 
able from two sources, namely, the literature of the field and , 
the reports and judgments of the supervisors themselves. 

In this study an attempt has been made to draw upon both 
sources and to make possible a comparison of the results 
obtained. The study was planned on the theory that a 
supervisory program is one thing and supervisory activities 
are another; that the program is a systematic arrangement 
of the aims or objectives of the supervisory staff, and that 
the activities are what the supervisory staff does in an effort 
to approach or to attain these aims. Therefore, the first step 
in the follow-up study was the analysis of what competent 
writers on the subject of supervision have said these aims and 
activities are or should be. Analysis and resynthesis of the 
literature on supervision showed that a theoretical super- 
visory program consists of six major divisions (Table 2), 
namely: (1) Helping to develop educational aims or objec- 
tives; (2) helping to develop subject matter or content, 
including pupil activities and experiences; (3) helping to 
develop teaching methods and procedures; (4) helping to 
adjust the teacher to the community; (5) helping to provide 
for the individual differences of teachers; and (6) helping to 
evaluate the supervisory program. The word “helping” is 
used advisedly, since in the opinion of competent writers the 
supervisor should seek above all else to be a cooperator. 
Even though vested, as he often is, with administrative 
functions, he should divest himself of this cloak of authority 
when engaged in supervisory work, depending upon superior 
ability and training for the right to lead, and not hesitating 
to follow when others better qualified to lead are working 
with him. 

A similar search of the literature for the activities of super- 
visors revealed 72 activities (Table 3) which competent 
writers have classified at one time or another as supervisory. 
For the purpose of the present study it is entirely unnecessary • 
that either this writer or the reader be convinced that all 
these activities are really supervisory activities on the one 
hand or important activities on the other hand. An analo- 
gous observation holds for the supervisory program. The 
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question, “What seem to you to be the outstanding elements 
of the supervisory program in your school?” four words 
figure prominently. These words are simplicity, informality, 
cooperation, and spirit. Perhaps the typical phrases are 
vague in which these words are used, but the frequency of 
their recurrence suggests some vital connection between them 
and practical supervision. “The absence of formality and the . 
presence of a cooperative spirit in tackling the problems of 
child growth”; “cooperation of teachers, heads of depart- 
ments, principals, supervisors, and the. supervisory staff of 
the central office”'; “ability of heads of departments to 
cooperate and to take suggestions from each other”; “sim- 
plicity and efficiency”; and expressions of a similar nature 
-receive emphasis through repetition by respondent after 
respondent. Accompanying these general statements were 
many specific statements referring to testing programs, 
marking and promotion schemes, informal objective examine^ 
tions, departmental examinations, classification of pupils 
into homogeneous groups, differentiation of courses and cur- 
riculums for the very slow and the very bright, traits of bright 
and dull pupils, effect of absence on marks, improvement of 
the study habits of pupils, value of home-work assignments, 
pupil guidance or adjustment, demonstration teaching, visit- 
ing classroom teachers, individual conferences, departmental 
and faculty meetings, revision of curriyhlums, grade place- 
ment of subject matter, the unit organization of subject 
matter, service studies on problems of teaching methods and 
of the curriculum, the extracurriculum, vocational choices of 
graduates, and follow-up studies of the success of graduates. 
If the preceding items represent a fair composite of the mat^ 
ters with which supervision should be concerned, then super- 
vision is potentially coextensive with the art and science of 
education. The nature and the variety of the elements 
listed by these practical supervisors seem to show that 
supervision may comprehend not only the improvement of 
classroom instruction but also the improvement of the extra- 
curriculum and of guidance, although the preliminary and 
superficial nature of the evidence at this stage of the study 
makes any inference hazardous. 
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The detailed jollow-up study . — Information as to whajt the 
aims and a^vities of supervisors are, or should be, is avail- 
able from two sources, namely, the literature of the field and » 
the reports and judgments of the supervisors themselves. 

In this study an attempt has been made to draw upon both 
sources and to make possible a comparison of the results 
obtained. The study was planned on the theory that a 
supervisory program is one thing and supervisory activities 
are another; that the program is a systematic arrangement 
of the aims or objectives of the supervisory staff, and that 
the activities are what the supervisory staff does in an effort 
to approach or to attain these aims. Therefore, the first step 
in the follow-up study was the analysis of what competent 
writers on the subject of supervision have said these aims and 
activities are or should be. Analysis and resynthesis of the 
literature on supervision showed that a theoretical super- 
visory program consists of six major divisions (Table 2), 
namely: (1) Helping to develop educational aims or objec- 
tives; (2) helping to develop subject matter or content, 
including pupil activities and experiences; (3) helping to 
develop teaching methods and procedures; (4) helping to 
adjust the teacher to the community; (5) helping to provide 
for the individual differences of teachers; and (6) helping to 
evaluate the supervisory program. The word “helping" is 
used advisedly, since in the opinion of competent writers the 
supervisor should seek above all else to be a cooperator. 
Even though vested, as he often is, with administrative 
functions, he should divest himself of this cloak of authority 
when engaged in supervisory work, depending upon superior 
ability and training for the right to lead, and not hesitating 
to follow when others better qualified to lead are working 
with him. 

A similar search of the literature for the activities of super- 
visors revealed 72 activities (Table 3) which competent 
writers l^ave classified at one time or another as supervisory. 
For the purpose of the present study it is entirely unnecessary • 
that either this writer or the reader be convinced that all 
these activities are really supervisory activities on the one 
hand or important activities on the other hand. An analo- 
gous observation holds for the supervisory program. The 
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essential point for this study is that here is an organized state- 
ment of what competent writers on supervision have said the 
aims and activities of supervisors should be.\ The questions 
to Be answered by this study are whether these largely theo- 
retical aims and activities actually coincide with the ftima 
and activities of outstanding supervisors on the job, and if not, 
the nature and extent of the differences. To answer these 
questions, the theoretical aims and activities of supervisors 
were organized into a comprehensive interview form to be 
filled out by each person doing any effective supervision in the 
schools selected for intensive study. The reactions of 284 
supervisors from outstanding schools are available. Their 
replies were tabulated to show (1) the programs of practical 
supervisors; (2) the activities of practical supervisors; (3) 
the extent to which practical supervisory programs coincide 
with a composite program advocated *by competent writers 
on the subject; (4) the extent to which the real activities of 
supervisors coincide with a composite list of activities which 
one or more competent writers have regarded as supervisory ; 
and (5) the degree of success, as estimated by the supervisors 
on a 3-point scale, with which each supervisory activity has 
contributed to each of the major divisions of the supervisory 
program. 

At every step of the inquiry ample opportunity was pro- 
vided respondents to indicate other aims or activities not 
listed in the form. The tabulated replies were supplemented 
and checked by the analysis of a large amount of printed, 
typed, and mimeographed data submitted from the several 
schools. Moreover, each school included in the study was 
visited by the staff member in charge and additional data were 
collected. These data are the basis for Chapter II. 

I. THE SUPERVISORS COOPERATING IN THIS 8TUDY 

Types of supervisors included— The supervisors who have 
contributed the data of this investigation include every person 
doing any effective supervision in the schools studied. 
Twenty-five different official titles are represented. For the,, 
purposes of the present chapter these various officials have 
been dasaified into three groups: (1) Those supervisors 

chargoT with a large measure of administrative or coordinate 
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ing functions — for example, the principal; (2) those supervi- 
sors who usually give a considerable part of their time to 
teaching — for example, the department head; and (3) those 
supervisors who usually give full time to supervision having 
no administrative functions and no regular teaching to do — 
for example, the special supervisor. 

Value of their judgments on supervisory matters . — Probably 
no brief need be presented to establish the obvious fact that 
no other group of 284 supervisors is likely to possess ability, 
training, and experience which would better qualify them to 
supply the data sought in this study. If the theoretical aims , 
and activities of supervisors have been realized in practice in 
any group of schools, they have been realized in the schools in 
which these supervisors are working. The manner of select- 
ing the schools for intensive study would seem to leave little 
doubt of the truth of these assertions. The following data 
also tend to establish the statements as reasonable inferences, 
although no formal proof will be attempted. 

Size of the schools. — Ninety-four per cent of the 284 super- 
visors are employed in schools with enrollments of more than 
1,000, 60 per cent in schools with enrollments of more than 
1,500, and 46 per cent in schools with enrollments of more 
than 2,000. Most readers would agree that the success of 
these supervisors as a group may be inferred from the well- 
known tendency for the best talent in the profession to be 
promoted to the laiger schools. This statement is made with 
full knowledge of many exceptions which prove the rule. 

Experience in school work . — Experience taken by itself may 
mean little or nothing; but high pre miums are paid every- 
where for successful experience. The first group of supervisors 
mentioned above has a median experience in school work of 
20.3 years; the supervisors of the second group, 19.8 years; 
of the third group, 23.1 yeare; of all three groups combined, 
20.8 years. Since these supervisors are now working in out- 
standing schools of large enrollments, one may infer conserv- 
atively that this noteworthy amount of experience is emi- 
nently successful experience. * 

Training of the group of supervisors cooperating in the 
study. — Thirty-eight per cent of these supervisors hold 
bachelor's degrees only. Forty-five per cent hold both 
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bachelor's and master’s degrees. Four per cent hold bache- 
lor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees. Eleven per cent, con- 
sisting mainly of special supervisors, hold special diplomas in 
their fields of work, but not degrees. A fourth of the bache- 
lor’s degrees, two-thirds of the master’s degrees, and a third 
of the doctor’s degrees were received within the past 10 years. 
This training has been received in institutions located through- 
out the length and breadth of the United States (Table 1), 
although most of the supervisors were trained in the regions 
where they are now employed. Hence the amount of training 
which this group has received, the recency of the tr aining , 
and the widely distributed institutions where the training was 
received, all seem to make the group highly acceptable for the 
purposes of this' investigation. 

Table 1. — Extenl'to which supervisors have been trained in regions where 

at present employed 

BACHELOR'S DEOREB 


Region when supervisor U now located 


Region where training was received 

New 

England 

Middle 

Atlantic 

Southern 

'Middle 

Weet 

Weet 

1 

9 

S 

4 

6 

1 

New England 

14 

1 

c 

89 

1 

4 

• 1 
4 
16 
10 

3 

2 

1 

67 

1 


Middle Atlantic 

3 

1 

26 

30 

Southern 

Middle Weet 

i 

Weet 






MASTER’S DEORBE 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

Southern 

Middle West 

Weet 


3 

30 


33 


DOCTOR'S DEGREE 


New England 

Middle Atlantic. 

Son them 

Middle Weet 

Weet 



4 1 

6 

• 


2 



2 



1 
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Distribution oj the supervisors’ time. — Stated briefly, four- 
fifths of the supervisors of the first type listed near the open- 
ing of this section,, nine-tenths of the supervisors of the 
second type, and a half of the supervisors of the third type 
give full time to secondary-school work. A fourth of the 
supervisors of tflb first type, 3 per cent of the supervisors of 
the second type, and three-fourths of the supervisors of the 
third type give full time to supervision. These data suggest 
that the main business of special , supervisors usually is 
supervision, but the main business of all other supervisors is 
teaching or administration, or both. Moreover, the work 
of the first two types of supervisors is much more generally 
confined to the secondary school than is the case for super- 
visors of the third type. 

i. THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS 

COMPARED 

The method oj comparison. — As stated previously, a theo- 
retical program for supervision was derived from an analysis 
and resynthesis of the literature. The elements of the pro- 
gram were arranged logically under subdivisions and major 
divisions (Columns 1, 2, 3, and 4, in Table 2). Since this 
program is reproduced in Table 2, no detailed reference to 
the several items need be made in the text. The super- 
visors checked the elements of the theoretical progr am to 
show, first, those elements which they recognized as their own 
aims or objectives during the year 1930-31, and, second, 
those elements which they recognized as having been espe- 
cially prominent in determining the nature of their super- 
visory ^activities during that year. • 

The jindings. — The first significant fact to be reported is 
that no additional aims or objectives were suggested by any 
of these competent, trained, and experienced supervisors. 
The second equally significant fact is that no element was 
recognized by less than 30 per cent of the supervisors as a part 
of their programs for the year 1930-31 and at least one element, 
was recognized by as many as 77 per cent. (See range at 
bottom of Table 2, Column 5.) Therefore, the program 
presented in Table 2 comprehends not only a theoretical but 
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also a practical statement of the aims and objectives of super- 
visors. Moreover, each element was recognized by from 3 to 
29 percent (Column 9) of the supervisors as, an especially 
prominent goal toward which they had been working during 
the year 1930-31. On the average (see arithmetical means at 
bottom of Table 2, Columns 5 and 9) each element was 
recognized as a goal by 57 per cent of the supervisors and as 
an especially prominent goal by 14 per cent. 

Table 2 . — Major divisions, subdivisions, and elements of supervisory 
programs and percentages of £84 supervisors reporting the significance 
of each element in their programs 




Major divisions, subdivisions, and elements (elements 
ranked cinder each subdivision) 


I. Development of educational aims or objectives: 

A. To help to initially formulate the educe- 

tional objectives of— 

1. Certain sublet** 

2. Certain subject-matter fields 

S. Subdivisions of certain subjects . . . 

4. The whole educative process. 

B. To help continuously to plan the reform- 

ulation of the educational objectives 
, of- 

1. Certain subjects 

2. Certain subject-matter fields 

5. Subdivisions of certain subjects. . . 

4. The whole educative process 

II. Development of subject matter or content: 1 
A. To help to determine— 

1. Textbooks, reference, books, and 

' classroom equipment.. 

2. Content of certain subjects 

3. Subjects adapted to different types 

of pupils 

4. Content, in certain Adjects, 

adapted to individual ffKfenose 
of pupils 77. 

6. Subjects to be offered 

6. Curriculum* to be offered 

7. Amount of time to be given to the 

subdivisions of certain subjects. 
A Orade placement of certain subjects. 


Percentages of three types 1 of super- 
visors regarding each element 


As a part of tbelr 
supervisory pro- 
grams 


As an especially 
prominent part of 
their supervisory 
programs 


( 1 ) 


37 

+7S 

52 

54 


+73 

+75 

54 

54 


+75 

50 

+77 


( 2 ) 


+70 

57 

53 

-30 


+70 

52 

56 

-34 


+87 

+81 

+73 


<3) 


40 


45 60 


38 

36 

-30 


+55 

+53 

47 


50 +74 43 +57 +35 +20 +18 +29 

+71 +72 47 +55 19 13+27 17 

70| 00| +64| 51 2Q 8|+22| 16 

60| M] +60| .571-10 141+18 14 

50| -5fl 46| 66| 16| 71+17 12 

with administrative and coordinating functions, of 
with more or less daroom teaching to do, of 


All 


63 


-48 

-47 


20 

23 

20 

+33 


40 54 


51 

60 

-42 


+77 

+71 


(1) (2) (3) All 


27 

+28 

101 

+28j 


20 

21 


+17 

16 

+16 


+17 
+18 
7 


-I 10 


+30 

+22 

+10 


+18 

+18 

16 

14 


+ 17+16 
+17 
+26 
-4 


13 

81 

—21 


+23 

+30 

+® 


+19 

+19 

+20 

11 


+27 

+23 

+37 


■ These three types are: 

which t he principal is ty k 

which the department head is typical; (3) supervisor! usually known aa special supervisors, 
giving full time to supervision with little or no classroom teaching or administration. The 
reader will note that the type of supervisor numbered Cl) is dealt with in columns 2 and 6 of 
the table; simfiarly the data contained in oofamru 3 and 7 refer to type (2) and columns 4 and 

pupils’ activities and experiences 
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Table 2. — Major divisions , subdivisions , and elements of supervisory 
programs and percentages of 284 supervisors reporting the significance 
of each element in their programs — Continued 


Major divisions, subdivisions, and elements (elements 
ranked under each subdivision} 


II. Development of subject matter or content— Con. 
B. To help to measure by 


of— 


' tests the results 


1. Adapting content to Individual 
differences of pupils. 


2. Adapting subjects to different 

types of pupils 

3. Including or excluding certain 

content from subjects offered 

4. Using certain textbooks, reference 

books, or classroom equipment.. 

5. Qiving oertain amounts of time to 

the subdivisions of a subject 

6. Offering oertain subjects 

7. Offering subjects in oertain grades. 

8. Offering oertain ourrioolums 

0. To help to judge through careful Observa- 
tion the results of— 

1. Adapting content to individual 

differences of pupils ! 

2. Adapting subjects to different 

types of pupils... 

8. Including or excluding certain con- 

tent from subjects offered 

4. Using oertain textbooks, reference 
books, or classroom equipment.. 

6. Offering oertain subjects 

8. Offering oertain curriculums 

7. Qiving certain amounts of time to 

the subdivisions of a subject 

8. Offering subjects in oertain grades. 
D. To belp continuously to plan the change, 

reorganization, or revision of— 

1. Content of each subject 

2. Textbooks, reference books, or 

classroom equipment 

3. Subjects offered 

4. Subject! adapted to different types 

of pupils 

6. Content, in each subject, adapted 
to individual differences of 


.C ffi&ai to be offered. 


7. Amounts of time given to the sub* 

divisions of each subject...’ 

8. Grade placement of each subject.. 

HI. Development of teaching r methods end pro- 
cedures: 

A. To belp to devise teaching methods 
adapted to— 

r TupUs of different interests 

° 2. Pupils of different levels of ao*~ 

jfemJo ability 

J Pupils with special talents 

■4. Pupils in dames of varying size 

■ft. Pupils of .different experiential 
backgrounds.. ....... 


Percentages of three types of super- 
visors regarding each element 


As a part of their 
supervisory pro- 
grams 


ERjt 


( 147 ] 


a) 

W 

(3) 

All 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

All 

1 

s 

4 

i 

• 

7 

8 

• 
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IT 


68 

67 

< 

34 

00 

+38 

+20 

7 

+22 

"70 

61 

—24 

66 

+33 

10 

7 

16 

67 

04 

-90 

66 

16 

12 

.8 

12 

63 

68 

-26 

60 

-10 

10 

7 

to 

-37 

-60 

-27 

-42 

-o 

10 

7 

-9 

-61 

-42 

-24 

-40 

14 

-6 

7 

-8 

-37 

-43 

-16 

-36 

—6 

-6 

-3 

-6 

-39 

-32 

-14 

-30 

-6 

-2 

-2 

-3 

-1-73 

+80 

+61 

+72 

+42 

+21 

8 

+24 

+76 

+74 

+60 

+69 

+38 

+ 19 

-6 

+21 

06 

+76 

+61 

+67 

20 

16 

13 

16 

68 

+72 

40 

+66 

19 

12 

13 

14 

64 

68 

+62 

04 

16 

8 

+22 

13 

02 

66 

40 

66 

16 

-4 

13 

10 

-44 

07 

+19 

66 

-9 

12 

7 

10 

—49 

64 

+64 

62 

—6 

6 

i 

12 

-7 

09 

+74 

+66 

+68 

21 

+17 

+25 

+20 

70 

+72 

48 

+67 

16 

12 

10 

13 

06 

68 

+62 

04 

15 

9 

+20 

13 

70 

66 

46 

63 

27 

16 


17 

68 

67 

42 

62 

+37 

+1» 

8 

-6 

+21 

08 

63 

+M 

68 

20 

+16 

13 

-44 

62 

47 

M 

-9 

12 

7 

10 

63 

-48 

47 

60 

-2 

-6 

-5 

-6 

+78 

+74 

+60 

+70 

+37 

-11 

10 

+18 


06 

+73 

44 

43 

+66 

+60 

+#l 

+31 

+» 

14 

7 

8 

8 

-61 

62 

36 

63 

14 

9 

7 

10 

00 

63 

-27 

60 

17 

’ 7 

-5 

10 


As an especially 
prominent part of 
their supervisory 
programs 


. 
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Table 2. — Major divisions, subdivisions, and dements of supefvisory 
programs ana percentages of t8l supervisors reporting the significance 
of each element in their programs — Continued 


Major divisions, subdivisions, and elements (elements 
ranked under each subdivision) 


r 


III. Development of teaching methods and pro- 

cedures — Continued 

B. To help to measure by tests the results of 

teaching methods adapted to— 

1. Pupils of different levels of acadera 

ic ability..: 

2. Pupils of different Interests 

3. Pupils with special talents 

V Pupils of different experiential 
( backgrounds 

6. Pupils In classes of varying site. . . 

C. To belp to Judge through careful obeerva- 

tion results of teaching methods 
adapted to— 

1. Pupils of different levels of aca- 

demic ability 

2. Pupils of different interests 

3. Pupils with special talents 

4. Pupils in rlanwes of varying sire. . . 

_ 6. Pupils of different experiential 

backgrounds 

D. To help to revise teaching methods 

adapted to— 

1. Pupils of different levels of aca- 

dendc ability... a 

2. Pupils of different interests. . _ . . 

3. Pupils with special talents... 

4. Pupils of different experiential 

backgrounds 

5. Pupils la classes of varying size 

IV. Adjustment of the teacher to the community 

V. Provision for individual differences or tefcchers.. 

VI. Evaluation of results of supervisory program 

Ramres of percentages for all 63 elements 

Arithmetical m e ans of percentages for all 63 
elements 


Percentages of three types of super- 
visors regarding each element 


As a part of their 
supervisory pro- 
grams 


As an especially 
prominent part of 
their supervisory 
programs 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

All 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

All 

I 

1 

4 

• 

• 

7 

8 

• 

67 

58 

-24 

53 

26 

9 

7 

13 

-48 

-4a 

-30 

-42 

-11 

-3 

-6 

-6 

-46 

-43 

-26 

-40 

14 

7 

7 

-9 

-42 

-37 

-20 

—39 

-6 

-3 

-3 

-4 

-41 

-41 

-18 

-37 

—9 

<5 

-5 

-7 

+84 

+71 

43 

+69 

+33 

12 

8 

+18 

+75 

00 

48 

63 

21 

-6 

8 

11 

64 

61 

40 

67 

17 

8 

7 

10 

53 

58 

36 

52 

-II 

-5 

10 

-8 

62 

-61 

-30 

50 

-9 

-4 

—6 

-6 

+80 

i» 

45 

t 

+67 

+32 

12 

7 

17 

+71 

59 

+49 

60{ 

19 

6 

7 

10 

65 

58 

46 

67 

17 

8 

7 

10 

60 

-60 

-27 

—48 

-11 

-4 

—6 

—6 

-43 

63 

-30 

-46 

12 

8 

8 

-9 

-47 

-43 

-28 

-42 

—6 

—3 

10, 

—6 

60 

69 

40 

60 

19 

13 

10 

14 

62 

67 

+50 

54 

14 

-3| 

+ 17 

-9 

37-84 

32-87 

14-56 

30-77 

2-61 

2-30 

2-30 

3-29 

62 

60 

40 

67 

20 

11 

11 

14 


Non. For ex planation of meanings of plus and minm signs, see the text, p. 


160. 


Still another fact revealed by the arithmetical means (Col- 
umns 2, 3, and 4) is that supervisors of the first and second 
types have a more comprehensive and hence a lees special- 
ized program than supervisors of the third type: However, 
if one considers only those elements which are especially 
prominent in determining what the activities of the super- 
visory staff shall be (Columns 6, 7 , an^8), then the pro- 
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grams ot supervisors of the second and third types are about 
equally specialized, including only 1 \ per cent of the elements; 
and the programs of the supervisors of the first type are con- 
siderably more comprehensive than either of the other two, 
including, on the average, 20 per cent of the elements. 
These findings are in line with what might be anticipated. 
Supervisors of the first type, with extensive administrative 
and coordinating functions, of 'necessity must be concerned 
with a wide variety of objectives. Supervisors of the second 
type, consisting for the most part of department heads, are 
interested in an almost equally wide variety of objectives 
(Columns 2 and 3), but, because of the relatively limited 
amount of time which they have for supervision, they must 
concentrate their efforts on a small number of objectives each 
year (Columns 6 and 7). Supervisors of the third type— 
that is, the special supervisors — live up to their titles and 
“specialize 1 ’ more than the other, two types, although as a 
rule they have full time to give to supervision. A common- 
sense interpretation of these data would affirm that none of 
these supervisors is trying to do eveiy thing at once ; that in 
schools having relatively large supervisory staffs a division 
of labor obtains; and that in schools having only one or a 
very few supervisors the number of objectives* is wisely 
limited to whatever one may reasonably expect to attain, 
the objectives being changed from year to year. 

Elements of the theoretical 'program most generally recognized 
as objectives daring 1930-31 —As stated previously, the theo- 
retical supervisory program is divided into six major divi- 
sions: I. The development of educational aims or objectives; 
II. The development of subject matter or content, including 
pupils’ activities and experiences; III. The development of 
teaching methods and procedures; IV. The adjustment of 
the teacher to the community; V. Provision for the indi- 
vidual differences of teachere; and VI. The evaluation of 
the results of the supervisory program. (See Table 2.) 
The first major division dealing with aims or objectives is 
divided into two subdivisions, the firet concerned with the 
initial^ formulation of aims and the second with the contin- 
uous reformulation of aims. The reader should observe that 
the four elements appearing under each of these subdivisions 
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are the same elements, arranged perhaps in different ordere, 
since in each instance the elements are ranked within each 
subdivision, according to the percentages of all supervisors 
(Column 5) who recognized them as parts of their supervi- 
sory programs for 1930-31. The second major division is 
composed of four subdivisions, the first dealing with the 
initial determination of what the subject matter shall be, 
the second and third dealing with measurement and observa- 
tion of the results of this initial determination, and the fourth 
dealing wnh reorganization or revision in the light of the 
measured or observed results. Under each of these sub- 
divisions the same eight elements appear, lightly changed 
in wording occasionally and ranked undejj each subdivision 
in the order of percentage frequencies. The third major 
division, dealing with teaching methods and procedures, 
also is divided into four subdivisions, the first dealing with 
the devising of teaching methods and procedures, the second 
and third dealing with estimating the results of teaching 
methods or procedures already in use, either through the 
use of tests or careful observation, and the fourth dealing 
with the revision of teaching methods or procedures on the 
basis of measured or observed results. The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth major divisions are not subdivided, and hence 
may be regarded also as elements. 

Attention focused, on data for all supervisors combined . — A 
mass of detailed relationships are available from the data of 
Table 2, So many quantitative' comparisons could be made 
that one must steer a middle course in pointing out relation- 
ships likely to be of general interest. To aid the reader to 
select readily those elements most frequently and least 
frequently recognized by each type of supervisor or by all 
supervisors, those percentages in each column falling in the 
upper fourth of the frequency distribution have been marked 
witfe. a plus sign ( + ) and those percentages falling in the 
lowest fourth of the distribution have been marked with a 
minus sign (— ). These designations- are not absolutely 
exact, since the total number of elements (B3) is not divisible 
by 4, and since, in a few cases, tied ranks interfere with the 
precise division of the distribution into fourths. However, 
for practical purpfteee the plus and minus signs show readily 
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and with sufficient accuracy those portions of the program 
which are receiving most and least attention. 

In this discussion attention will be focused on the data 
for all supervisors combined (Columns 5 and 9). Such 
differences as exist among the three types of supervisors are 
those which might readily be anticipated to exist, and the 
interested reader may search them out as he desires. For 
example, element I-A-l, dealing with the initial formulation 
of the aims or objectives of individual subjects, is a goal most 
frequently recognized by supervisors of the second type (Col- 
umn 3). However, as might be expected, not element I-A-l 
but element I— A-2, which deals with individual subject- 
matter fields, is the goal in this particular group of elements 
which is most frequently recognized by supervisors of the 
first type. Needless to say, in view of the coordinating 
function of the principal and the fact that he deals directly 
with department heads he is far more likely to be concerned 
‘with the aims or objectives of subject-matter fields than with 
those of individual subjects. Likewise the department head 
dealing directly with the teacher is likely to be concerned 
with the aims or objectives of the individual subject. To 
point out all such relationships revealed by this table and to 
check their logic wquld drag the report into unprofitable 
detail. By the use of Table 2 the reader may ‘go as far as 
he likes and in the directions he prefers. 

Elements most frequently recognized os goals . — Returning 
to a consideration of the data for all supervisors combined 
(Column 5), one finds that goals or elements related to the 
determination of subject matter or content are those receiv- 
ing greatest emphasis during 1930-31. In other words, 
five of the eight elements listed under II-A fall in the upper 
fourth of the total distribution of percentage frequencies 
shown in Column 6. Of these five the“ selection of text- 
books, reference books, and classroom equipment" is the 
most frequently recognized. The remaining four include 
“subjects to be offered," “the content of certain subjects," 
and “subjects and content adapted to the individual differ- 
ences of pupils." Under U0& (helping to judge through 
careful observation) one finds four of the five elements 
referred to above to be included in the upper fourth of the 
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percentage distribution, and the remaining one of the five 
lacks only 1 per cent of being placed in the upper fourth. 
Similarly under II-D (helping continuously to plan for 
change, reorganization, or revision) one finds two of the 
five elements ranking in the upper fourth^nd the other three 
very close to the border line between the highest and next 
highest fourths. 

Under III-A (devising teaching methods) three elements 
rank in the highest fourth. They include devising teaching 
methods adapted to pupils of “different interests," of 
“different academic abilities," and of “different special 
talents.” Under III-C (judging results through careful 
observation) only the element applying to pupils of different 
academic abilities appears in the upper fourth, and this same 
element again appears in the upper fourth under III-D 
(revising teaching methods). The inference from these 
facts is that development of teaching methods or procedures 
adapted to pupils of different interests, different levels of 
academic intelligence, and different talents is among the 
most prominent goals of supervisors, but the development 
of such methods has proceeded far enough for evaluation 
and revision only in the case of^methods adapted to different 
levels/of academic ability. 

Fr6m the data of Column 5 one may conclude that the 284 
supervisors included in this investigation are primarily con- 
cerned with problems of subject matter or content. Next 
in order they are interested in the development of teaching 
methods and procedures. Since the development of educa- 
tional aims or objectives must precede effective work with 
either subject matter or teaching methods, one must infer 
that this group of supervisors had given primary attention 
to the problem of educational aim« or objectives prior to 
the year .1930-31, or that such aims have been accepted on 
the basis of the pronouncements of authorities in educational 
science and philosophy. « 

Elements least Jrequently recognized as goals— The minus 
signs of Column 5 show that the formulation and reformula- 
tion of aims of' objectives for the whole educative process 
(I-A-4 and I-B— 4) are recognized as goals by compara- 
tively few supervisors. The probable reasons have been 
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cited at the close of the preceding paragraph. Also, com- 
paratively little attention is being' given to the determination 
of aims or objectives for the subdivisions of each individual 
subject (I-A-3). In this respect, however, it is noteworthy 
that even 48 per cent of all supervisions should be concerned 
with this problem, since in many instances, probably in most 
instances, the interest in developing aims or objectives for 
the subdivisions of each individual subject is related to 
efforts under way to organize subject matter on the basis 
of unit assignments. TTio large number of minus signs 
appearing under II-B and III-B reflect a lack of confidence 
in present-day tests for measuring the results of adaptations 
which have been effected in subject matter or in teaching 
procedure; and the minus sign opposite IV (adjustment of 
the teacher to the community) is an evidence of the relatively 
unimportant place of this element in the program of the 
supervisors who cooperated in this study. 

An examination of the data of Column 9 shows that items 
recognized as goals (Column 5) are not always especially 
prominent in deter mining what the supervisory activities 
shall be, and vice versa. 

Review . ''the principal facts revealed by the data of 
Table 2 the following will bear restatement: 

1. The theoretical supervisory program derived from the literature 
has proved to be inclusive of every goal which practical supervisors 
were working toward during 1930—31. 

2. No element of the program was recognized as a goal by less than 
30 per cent nor by more than 77 per cent of the supervisors cooperating 
in the study. 

3. Supervisors of each type were concentrating their efforts on a 
comparatively small number of objectives. This is conspicuously 
true of supervisors of the third type, the example of which is the special 
supervisor. Such concentration of effort is partly the result of the 
division of labor, but It is largely the result of a wise decision to do a 
few things well. 

4. The elements most frequently recognized as goals are elements 
In the fields of subject matter, teaching methods, and educational 
aims or objectives. 

6. In the field of subject matter the selection of textbooks, reference 
books, and classroom equipment, the development of the content of 
individual subjects, and the adaptation of subjects and of content to 
the individual differences of pupils were most frequently the objectives 
of the group of puperviaors for the year In question. 
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(T. In the field of teaching methods, adaptations for pupils of differ- 
ent levels of academic ability and of different interests rank highest in 
frequency. " 

7. In the field of educational aims or objectives, individual subjects 
and subject-matter fields were more often the objects of attention by 
supervisors than were the subdivisions of individual subjects on the 
one hand, or the whole educative procesh on the other. 

8. Measurement by means of tests is conspicuously not a common 
aim of the supervisors studied. By far the most frequently recognized 
means of evaluation is careful observation. 

* 

l THE ACTIVITIES OF SUPERVISORS 

What supervisors do to attain their goals . — As previously 
explained, a logical approach to the study of supervision 
would seem to inquire first into the aims or objectives of 
supervisors, as has been done already in section 3 of this 
chapter, and second into what the supervisors do to attain 
their aims or objectives. A third logical inquiry (and the 
last to be considered in the present study) would investigate 
the extent to which each activity has successfully contributed 
to each aim or objective. Answers to the second and 'third 
inquiries are attempted in this section. Obviously, the 
answer to the third inquiry must be based on the consensus 
of opinion of those best qualified to judge, namely, the 
supervisors themselves. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that an 
analysis of the literature on supervision revealed 72 activities 
which one or more competent writers have regarded as 
'supervisory in nature. The supervisors cooperating in this 
study checked each of the 72 activities which they regarded 
as supervisory and in which they had engaged during the 
year 1930-31. The results of this phase of the study are set 
forth in Table 3. No new activities were added to the list 
by the supervisors. On the other hand, the list contains no 
superfluous activities, since each activity was checked by at 
least 4 per cefct of the supervisors and some activities were 
checked by as high as 88 per cent. (See Column 0, Table 3.) 
The chief value of the list of activities given in Table 3 
inheres in the fact that it is a comprehensive list from either a 
theoretical or a practical standpoint. On the average each 
activity was checked by 52 per cent of all supervisors partici- 
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pating in the study. (See arithmetical means at bottom of 
Table 3.) Supervisors of the third type engage in a con- 
siderably larger number of activities than supervisors of the 
first type, and these in turn engage in a somewhat larger 
number of activities than supervisors of the second type. 

Table 3. Percentages of three types 1 * * * * 6 * * * 10 of supervisory engaging in vari- 
ous supervisory activities 


Supervisory activity 


1 . Survey the community served by tbe school. 

2. Survey tbe school plant and equipment 

3. Read educational literature 

4. Visit other school systems and study educa- 

tional practice 

6. Visit classroom teachers 

6. Plan or follow up the results of intervisita^ 

tion by teachers. . r . 

7. Plan, conduct, or foUow up the results of 

demonstration teaching 

8. Plan, conduct, or foUow up the results of 

individual conferences 

V Attend, plan, conduct, or foUow np the 
results of group conferences or committee 
meetings 

10. Attend, plan, conduct, or follow up the 

result^ of departmental matings 

11. Attend, plan, conduct, or foUow up the 

results of general faculty meetings 

12. 8tudy tbe interests, abilities, talents, 

experience, and training of tbe staff super- 
vised 

13. Rate teachers 

14. Provide means whereby teachers may rate 

systematically their own traits and activ- 
ities 

16. Develop and maintain or help to develop 
and maintain cumulative records of 
teachers 

16. Plan, conduct, or follow up the results of 

testing programs v ... 

17. Study the interests, abilities, talents, and 

experiential background of the pupils 

18. Make case studies of problem pupils or have 

such studies made 

10. Advise as to what subjects and how many 

subjects pupils should cany 

90. Advise concerning classification or redassi- 


Types of supervisors 


0 

) 

(2) 

(3) 

All 

1 

Per 

cent 

M 

1 

[Per 
1 cent 

Rank 

®g 

ArO 

1 


1 

S 

4 

1 


7 

8 

t 

67.6 

37 

60.0 

22 

to. 6 

20 

-66.0 

26 

42,0 

62 

43.0 

41 

62.6 

43 

47.0 

44 

1.0 

84 

16 

87 

1.6 

00 

+20 

86 

17.0 

67 

41.0 

46 

36.0 

66 

36.6 

66 


76 

20 

06 

6.0 

88 

+1. 0 

88 

68.6 

36 

46.0 

37 

38.5 

66 

60.0 

43 

67.0 

26 

66.0 

27 

60.5 

46 

-61.0 

30 

6.0 

78 

16 

87 

1.6 

00 

+40 

86 

7.6 

74 

8.0 

82 

8.0 

86 

+7.0 

81 

9X0 

66 

3.0 

* 

12 5 

80 

+6.0 

82 

12.0 

70 

120 

74 

57.0 

38 

+17.0 

66 

24.6 

62 

0.0 

81 

15.5 

78 

+ 1U 0 

75 

46.0 

40 

20.0 

60 

40.5 

63 

310 

57 

68.0 

22 

66.0 

2i 

57.0 

38 

-65,0 

27 

61.0 

33 

40.6 

33 

615 

40 

-60.0 

34 

33.6 

67 

23.0 

63 

67.0 

38 

36.0 

66 

120 

70 

iao 

80 

60.6 

46 

+120 

70 

20 

73 

36. 0 

62 

610 

23 

4L0 

62 

120 

70 

26.6 

63 

63.0 

31 

3L0 

66 

3.0 

81 

18.0 

66 

61.5 

36 

21.6 

63 


1 L$yP» f™ : 8up«rrt»oc with admlntatratlve tod coordinating function*, of 

»!oh Jk? ** ( j ) fuptrvtooca with more or lets daasroom teaching todo, of 

& fop*™* * 01 b — ^ u »up«rrl*orB usually known u 


me isoie: mraiiariy 
and 7 to Type (3). 

Non,— For explanation of meanings of plus and minna signs, i 


i the text, p. 150. 
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Table 3. — Percentages of three types of supervisors engaging tn sari- 
ous supervisory activities — Continued 


Supervisory activity 


Types of supervisors 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


AU 


Rank 

Per 

cent 

Rank 

F e r 
cent 

Rank 

Per 
cent | 

1 

Per 
l cent 1 

3 

S 

4 

6 

4 

7 

8 

• 

7.5 

74 

23.0 

63 

01.5 

35 

28.0 

60 

3.0 

81 

7.0 

84 

47.0 

48 

+0.0 

76 

14.5 

68 

515 

20 

056 

20 

515 

39 

00.6 

36 

31.6 

66 

64.6 

40 

41.0 

52 

33.5 

67 

410 

41 

59.5 

36 

456 

45 

62.5 

31 

26.6 

63 

350 

73 

30.6 

56 

410 

52 

13.0 

71 

21.5 

75 

+14.5 

67 

30.5 

53 

1.0 

06 

350 

66 

+8.0 

78 

44.0 

61 

14.0 

70 

350 

06 

300 

64 

33.5 

67 

37.0 

62 

48.5 

46 

4L0 

62 

210 

03 

30.0 

47* 

2L6 

76 

310 

67 , 

46.0 

40 

27.0 

61 

50 

88 

31.6 

63 

65.5 

38 

57.5 

25 

250 

73 

6L0 

39 

14.5 

68 

15 5 

60 

105 

81 

+1L0 

71 ^ 

33.5 

67 

400 

45 

250 

78 

38.0 

65 

20l0 

06 

40.5 

33 

156 

78 

43.6 

62 

64.0 

41 

06.0 

17 

336 

65 

—600 

34 

37.5 

00 

8L^ 

*06 

21.6 

75 

250 

61 

510 

43 

64.0 

28 

44.0 

58 

516 

39 

410 

62 

44.0 

40 

50 

88 

300 

64 

3 10 

62 

13.0 

06 

156 

76 

+15 6 

67 

17/0 

67 

18.0 

06 

2L6 

70 

+110 

68 

37.5 

00 

306 

04 

300 

TO 

10 0 

04 

710. 

3 

700 

3 

07.6 

18 

-71.0 

0 

66.6 

38 

61.0 

22 

300 

TO 

-07.0 

37 

510 

43 

00.0 

34 

43.0 

00 

-610 

37 

10 

81 

60 

80 

50 

88 

+10 

86 

3^0 

68 

360 

03 

*• 

10 

83 

+110 

00 


31. Develop and , main tain or help to develop 

and maintain cumulative records of pupils. 

32. Consult with parents concerning pupils 

23. Arrange conferences between teachers and 

parents 

34. Direct, guide, or advise concerning the lib- 
rary service of the school 

28. Secure or help to secure stenographic and 

other clerical aid (or teachers 

30. Help teachers to get along with little equip- 
ment 

37. Help teachers to utilise newly introduced 

materials and equipment 

SB. Requisition materials needed for classroom 
work 

30. Improve the teacher’s classroom manage- 

ment (Including distribution and collec- 
tion of materials and filing of materials for 

later use) _ - — 

BO. Improve the teacher's efficiency In handling 
the routine matters of reports and reoorda.. 

31. Edit or contribute to supervisory bulletins 

and circulars 

33. Plan, direct, or advise concerning exhibits of 

school work 

33. Prepare news articles 

34. Attend meetings of community groups or 

organisations 

_36 Enoourege teachers to attend meetings of 


SB. Ad< 
37 
38. 

80. 


community groups or organisations, 
community 


groups or ergmuisa- 


40 


Encourage teachers to address commun ity 

groups or organisations 

Hold membership or office In community 

groups or organisations - 

Enoourege teachers to hold membership or 
office Lq community groups or organisa- 
tions .... 

Maintain scheduled office hours for teachers 
who of their own initiative are s ee kin g 

help - 

41. Maintain a system encouraging teachers to 
offer suggestions for the improvement of 
the educational p r ogr am of toe school..... 

43. Analyse and follow up suggestions made by 

teachers for the Improvement of the educa- 
tional program of the school r 

Analyse and appraise own supervisory 

activities and traits.... ... 

Provide means whereby teachers may rets 
systematically the supervisor’s traits and 

activities 

40. Write professional articles for publication.. 

44. Encourage teachers to write profaaekmal 

articles foe publication- 

47. Attend professional meetings outside tbs 

school system — 

48. Enoourege teachers to attend profesekmal 

meetings outside their own school system 


43. 

44. 
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Table 3. — Percentages of three types of supervisors engaging in vari- 
ous supervisory activities — Continued 


Supervisory activity 


49. Serve on professional committees outside 

the school system 

50. Encourage teachers to serve on professional 

committees outside their own school 


51. Hold membership or office in professional 

organisations outside the school system... 

52. Encourage teachers to hold membership or 

office in prctoesiorfal organisations outside 
their own school system 

53. Address professional groups outside the 

school system. 

64. Encourage teachers to address professional 


56. 


groups outside their own school system.. 
Direct ( 


Lng 


l or guide teachers' professional train- 


55. Direct or cooperate with teachers in the 

solution of research or service problems. . . 
67. Encourage teachers to attend teachers' In- 
stitutes or conventions 

56. Attend summer school or take extension or 

correspondence 

60. D Lrect or guide teachers in the selection of 
summer school, extension, or correspond- 
ence courses 

80. Teach summer school, extension, or corre- 
spondence-school courses 

01. Encourage teachers to attend summer 

school or osnry extension or correspond- 
ence co ur ses 

02. Cooperate with normal schools, colleges, or 

universities to improve the quality, or In- 
crease the number, of summer school, ex- 
tension, or correspondence courses avail- 
able to your teachers 

ffi. Plan or advise concerning the teacher’s 

daily schedule 

04. R ec o m mend or make changes in location of 
classrooms for various subjects 

66. Recommend or make changes in the daily 

program of the school. 

06. Recommend or arrtnge for the temporary 
exchange of positions by teachers 

67. Transfer or recommend the transfer of a 

teacher horn one position to another 

08. Help to flU vacancies In teaching positions.. 

09. Recommend teachers for bonus or salary 

Increase .......... ......... 

70. Recommend teachers for ki aw of absence 

with pay or part pay for travel 

71. Recommend teachers for leaves of absence 

with pay or part pay for further training.. 
71 Direct and coordinate the work of all super- 
visors In your school. 

Range 

Arithmetical 


Types of supervisors 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

All 

M 


M 


M 


M 


s 

© a 

9 

© g 

H 

*5 


© a 

05 

o* 8 

« 

A* 8 

. * 

ew8 

5 

0, S 

S 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 

24.5 

62 

38.0 

48 

116 

80 

30.0 

50 

40.0 

46 

40.0 

33 

36.0 

55 

485 

44 

10.0 

71 

10 0 

69 

00 

88 

-f0O 

83 

33.5 

07 

35.0 

52 

10 6 

78 

20.0 

50 

46.0 

40 

52.6 

29 

20.0 

70 

485 

44 

07.6 

37 

57.6 

25 

40.5 

63 

—07.0 

37 

64.6 

28 

65.0 

20 

48.5 

45 

-64.0 

28 

17.0 

67 

80.0 

57 

20.0 

70 

23.9 

62 

B0. 6 

03 

28.0 

50 

10 6 

78 

24.0 

62 

37.6 

**00 

35.0 

52 

20.0 

70 

33.0 

57 

37.6 

00 

45.0 

30 

18.5 

76 

43.6 

52 

06.0 

27 

615 

21 

400 

53 

-610 

30 

2*0 

00 

83.0 

53 

10. 5 

81 

200 

61 

64.6 

9 

07.0 

13 

310 

58 

-63.0 

20 

33.6 

07 

11.0 

75 

400 

51 

+ 180 

60 

20.0 

60 

20.6 

64 

616 

43 

27.0 

60 

216 

62 

40.5 

33 

00.6 

11 

-67.0 

37 

00.0 

20 

0*0 

10 

00.6 

35 

-68 0 

10 

48.0 

48 

010 

20 

410 

61 

-64.0 

37 

00.0 

44 

47.0 

35 

300 

55 

406 

40 

0*6 

81 

015 

21 

07.6 

18 

-67.0 

23 

70.0 

11 

71.6 

1 

71.0 

10 

-70.0 

6 

71.0 

0 

71.6 

1 

710 

8 

-710 

4 

02LO 

43 

00.0 

6 

00.5 

11 

- 6*0 

18 


2-84 


1-96 


8-90 


4-88 


02 


48 


68 


02 
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Those activities occupying the first 18 ranks, or the upper 
fourth of the percentage frequency distribution, are marked 
with plus signs in Table 3. Those occupying the last 19 
ranks, or approximately the lowest fourth, are marked with 
min us signs. Since the activities as listed in the table follow 
a fairly logical order rather than an order determined by 
percentage frequencies, some gain may result from reproduc- 
ing here the 18 activities most frequently checked as super- 
visory activities actually performed. In the order of per- 
centage frequencies these activities are: 

1. (5) 1 Visit classroom teachers. 

2. (3) Read educational literature. 

3. (47) Attend professional meetings outside the school system. 

4. (8) Plan, conduct, or follow 'up the results of individual con- 
ferences. 

5. (51) Hold membership or office in professional organizations 
outside the school system. 

6. (10) Attend, plan, conduct, or follow up the results of depart- 
mental meetings. 

7. XV) Attend, plan, conduct, or follow up thte requite of group con- 
ferences or committee meetings. \ \ 

8. (28) Requisition materials needed for classroqpKWork. 

9. (22) Consult with parents concerning pupils. 

10. (12) Study the interests, abilities, talents, experience, and train- 
ing of the staff supervised. * 

LI. (34) Attend meetings of community groups or organisations. 

12. (17) Study the interests, abilities, talents, and experiential 
background of the pupils. 

13. (42) Analyze and follow up suggestions made by teachers for 
the improvement of the educational program of the school. 

14. (27) Help teachers to utilize newly introduced materials and 
equipment. 

15. (41) Maintain a system encouraging teachers to offer suggestions 
J for the improvement of the educational program of the school. 

16. (48) Encourage teachers to attend professional meetings outside 
their own school system. 

17. (11) Attend, plan, conduct, or follow up the results of general 
faculty meetings. 

18. (63) Plan or advise concerning the teachers’ daily schedule. 

These activities seem to requke no further comment. In 

the main they are activities wtuch one would expect to be 
performed generally by good supervisors. 


i Fsiwilhi— IndoM tb# nambar at tbs activity as It tppMis In Table A 
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Those activities occupying the last 19 ranks in the inverse 
order of their percentage frequencies are: 

1. (71) Recommend teachers for leavee of absence with pay or part 
pay for further training. 

2. (44) Provide means whereby teachers may rate systematically 
the supervisor’s traits and activities. 

3. (70) Recommend teachers for leaves of absence with pay or part 
pay for travel. 

4. (72) Direct and coordinate the work of all supervisors in the 
school. 

5. (66) Recommend or arrange for the temporary exchange of posi- 
tions by teachere. 

6. (69) Recommend teachers for bonus or salary increase. 

7. (1) Survey the community served by the school. 

8. (14) Provide means whereby teachers may rate systematically 

their own traits and activities. ’ f 

9. (65) Direct or guide teachers’ professional training. 

10. (62) Cooperate with normal schools, colleges, or universities to 
improve the quality, or increase the number of summer school, exten- 
sion, or correspondence courses available to teachers. 

11. (60) Teach summer school, extension, or correspondence school 
courses. 

12. (7) Plan, conduct, or follow up the results of demonstration 
teaching. 

13. (37) Encourage teachere to address community groups or 
organizations. 

14. (15) Develdp and maintain or help to develop and maintain 
cumulative records of teachers. 

15. (45) Write professional articles for publication. 

16. (54) Encourage teachers to address professional groups outside 
their own school system. 

17. (65) Recommend or make changes in the daily program of the 
school. 

18. (46) Enoourage teachers to write professional articles for publi- 
cation. 

19. (67) Transfer or recommend the transfer of a teacher from one 
position to another. 

Concerning most of the 19 activities ranking lowest in the 
order of percentages of supervisors performing them, it may 
be said that in general they are either activities Which need 
not be performed by more than one or a very few supervi- 
sors in any given system, or they are activities which usually 
can not be performed because of circumstances over which the 
supervisor has no control.' As an example of the former may 
be mentioned the directing and coordinating of the work of 
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all supervisors in the school [4. (72)], or surveying the com- 
mumty served by the school [7. (l)f As an example of the 

if ^.en ^ b ®, mentloned ^commending teachere for leaves 
of absence with pay or part pay for further training [1 (71 )] 

or teaching summer school, extension, or correspondence 
school courses [11. (60)]. However, at least four activities 
appearing in the lowest fourth merit further comment. Two 

A 886 (44 £ 8 - < 14 >] deal ^th the question of rating 

Apparently either supervisors do not esteem highly the^ 

penence of being rated by their teachers or the idea has not 
yetbecomegeneraUy current. An analogous observation 

The nfh° r r hem 7 Whereby teachere ma y rete themselves, 
other two activities, which merit comment because of the 

infrequency with which they are performed are demonstration 

g (12. (7)] and the development and maintenance 

JonT h ■ reC ° rd8 ° f t6achere - ^ demonstra- 

TsZ'T*::™ P ? CSdUre “ "****! education, 
in spite of the opinion of some writers on the subject it 

seems that here is a much neglected means for the iJproVe- 

m 1116 8eC0Ddary «*«*.• It need not be 
performed by the supervisor, but it certainly may be plan- 
ned by him and the results may be followed up by y him. P An 
interesting experiment along this line has been under wa£ 
for «,me time in Shaker Heights, Ohio.* A notion is current 
however, with which the present writer has no sympX 

telhfrTr^t 5 ^ 1 *f acher9 Can P rofifc b y demSation 

w hf hlgh 'f h(>o1 teachers can not. Apparently this 

Znt u JT 6 ODly “ ^ Idgh-echool teach J had 

earned all there was to know about the art of teaching or was 

m^able of learning more. Neither assumption is sound. 

Finally, the development and maintenance of cumulative 

records of aU significant facts concerning the members of the 

teaching staff seems to be a duty which all supervisors share. 

A record of the teacher's experience and training when he 

th*Z £ 6 8yBtem . 1B 0Td y nuc leus of ttodata whiqh 
tether 50 8y8tematlCally cumulated and recorded for ea!h 

p ^es might be consumed in detailed comment concern hut 
the data of T able 3. Since the table is self-explanatory^ 

10 ** 8UP<r,rli,0n * “*•**"' aoboo. Review, «, 

r iso j 
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ther study is left to the reader who chances to be interest 
in items which have not been discussed here. Little has 
said concerning thp differences among the three types 
supervisors in the frequencies which each activity 1 is per- 
formed. Frequently these differences are large and the rea-i 
sons are usually fairly obvious. Since the purpose of this 1 
aspect of the study was to produce a comprehensive list of 
supervisory activities, the writer makes no excuses for in- 
cluding a number of activities which may appear trivial to 
some readers. However, triviality is just as often a matter 
of point of view as of inherent values. In the writer’s opinion 
each activity here listed merits consideration, though obvi- 
ously some merit more than others. 

Opinions of the supervisors concerning the success of each 
activity . — Each supervisor who performed a given supervi- 
sory activity also indicated whether, in his opinion, the 
activity had contributed with a low, fair, or high degree of 
success to each of the six major divisions of the supervisoiy 
program. (See Table 2, Column 1.) The essential findings 
of this phase of the study may be summarized as follows: 
Forty-six of the 72 activities were rated by 50 per cent or 
more of the supervisors performing them as having contrib- 
uted with a fair or high degree of success to the first major 
division, namely, the development of educational aims or 
objectives; 40 of the 72 activities were similarly rated with re- 
spect to the second major division, namely, the development 
of subject matter or content; 47 of the activities were simi- 
larly rated with respect to the development of teaching 
methods or procedures; 11 with respect to provisions for the 
individual differences of teachers; 4 with respect to the 
adjustment of the teacher to the community; and 9 with 
respect to the evaluation of the supervisory program. These 
frequencies (46, 40, 47, 11, 4, and 9) are excellent indexes of 
what supervisors are doing and of the objectives which they 
seek to attain. In other words, the primary objectives of 
supervisors are those relating to educational aims or objec- 
tives, to subject matter or content, and to teaching methods 
or procedures. And by iar the greater proportion vof their 
acuities, both sucdefehll and otherwise, have been planned 
to contribute to the attainment of these ends. Provisions for 

U6U 
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the individual differences of teachers and the evaluation of 
the supervisory program are receiving little successful atten- 
tion; and adjustment of the teacher to the community plays 
an exceedingly minor r61e in the programs and activities of 
supervisors. 

For the benefit of those readers who may care to check up 
on those activities which 50 per cent or more of all super- 
visors have regarded as having contributed with a fair or 
high degree of success to each of the major divisions of the 
supervisory program, the activities are identified in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs by means of consecutive numbers assigned 
them, in Table 3, They are as follows: 

Educational aims or objectives: 1 to 12; 16 to 20; 22 to 20; 27; 
20; 31 to 34; 40 to 43; 47 to 49; 61; 55 to 61; 63; 65; 68; and 72.’ 

Subject matter or content: 1 to 10; 12; 16 to 18; 20; 24; 25; 27 
to 29; 3t; 32; 40; 41; 42; 47 to 49; 55 to 63; 65; 68; and 72. 

Teaching methods amfprooedures: 1 to 14; 16 to 18; 20; 23 to 32; 
40 to 44; 47; 48; 55 tHR 67; 68; and 72. 

Provisions for the individual differences of teachers: 1; 5; 8; 12; 
13; 40; 41; 63; 66; 67; and 72. 

Evaluation of the supervisory program: 5; 8 to 10; 16; 40; 41; 
43; and 72. 

g « 

If one sets the standards still higher and seeks those 
activities which 76 per cent or more of the supervisors per- 
forming them have estimated as having contributed with a 
fair or high degree of success to the attainment of the major 
divisions of the supervisory program,, the story is one soon 
told: Absolutely none of the. activities meets this criterion 
with respect to educational aims or objectives, provisions 
for individual differences of teachers, adjustment of the 
teacher to the community, or evaluation of the supervisory 
program. Only four attain this standard with respect to 
subject matter or content and only five with respect to* 
teaching methods and procedures. Two activities are com- 
mon to both lists. They are “the reading of educational 
literature ’Valid “the attending, p lanning , conducting, or fol- 
lowing up of the results of departmental meetings.” The 
remaining two, with respect to the development of subject 
matter or content, are “attending, planning, conducting, or 
following up the results of group conferences or committee 
meetings” and “planning, conducting, or following U p the 
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results of testing programs.” Thus it appears that, although 
comparatively few supervisors are using tests as a means of 
evaluation, nevertheless a large majority of those employing 
them estimate the results as very successful. The remaining 
three activities with respect to the development of teaching 
methods and procedures are “visiting classroom teachers,” 
“visiting other school systems and studying educational * 
practice,” and “planning, conducting, or following up the 
results of individual conferences.” 

Review . — All 72 supervisory activities derived from an 
analysis of the literature are recognized as supervisory 
activities and are a part of the practice of the supervisors 
cooperating in this study. Supervisors added no new ac- 
tivities to the list. Supervisors of the third type engage in a 
considerably larger number of activities than supervisors of 
the first type, and these in turn engage in a somewhat larger 
number of activities than supervisors of the second type. 
With a few exceptions, those activities ranking in the lowest 
fourth of the percentage distribution are activities which 
need not be performed by more than one or a very few su- 
pervisors in any given system, or they are activities which 
usually tUv not be performed because of circumstances over 
which the supervisor has no control. The use of devices " 
whereby teachers may rate themselves or of devices whereby 
the teachers may rate the supervisor are notably in low 
esteem. Demonstration teaching seems to be a neglected 
means of improving teaching in the secondary school; and 
apparently supervisors should do much more in the matter 
of developing and maintaining cumulative records of the 
experience, training, strengths, ancUwe&kn esses of the staff 
supervised. The frequencies ^ith which a given activity is 
performed by the different types of supervisors often differ 
materially, and the reasons for the differences are usually 
obvious. Most of the activities are estimated, by more than 
half the supervisors performing them, to have contributed 
with a fair or high degree of success to the development of 
educational aims or objectives, of subject matter, and of 
teaching methods. Only very small proportions of the* 
activities are estimated to have contributed with a fair or 
high degree of success to the attainment of the other three 
major divisions of the educational program. 

UMi .V .,'N . ' 


CHAPTER n r PRACTICES IN INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 
' AND SYSTEMS 

/. PURPOSE OP THE PRESENT CHAPTER 

In the preceding chapter the aims and activities of a group 
of successful supervisors were compared statistically with 
what competent writers on the subject of supervision have 
said the aims and activities of supervisors should be. The 
purpose of this chapter is to supplement these statistical 
comparisons 'with illustrative excerpts of practices regarded 
as supervisory in the individual schools and systems studied. 
On the one hand, a complete statement of supervisory prac- 
tices in each School visited has been avoided, since such an 
account would entail needless repetition. On the other hand, 
an effort has been made to include selections which in the 
aggregate reflect the best thought and practice in connection 
with supervision in the secondary schools in*whi 6 h super- 
visory practices were investigated. Occasionally a practice 
which is described is really unique or peculiar to the school or 
system named, but such is not necessarily nor usually title. 

Of necessity the materials of the Several sections of the 
chapter overlap somewhat. However^ an effort has been 
made to organise the data to prevent undesirable reiteration. 

■ 

I. TWO PREREQUISITES OP SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION 

A plan . — The typical supervisor in the schools studied 
begins the year with a definite plan. He states briefly and 
concisely what he intends to do and how he expects to dd it. 
For example, the program of C. E. Nihart, supervisor of 
industrial arts, Los Angeles, for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in junior high school industrial arts during 1931-32 
was stated as follows: 

1. Make a study of the best teaching methods to be used in conduct- 
ing large shop classes. 

2. Revise courses of study and print bulletins for each junior hi gh 
school industrial-arts activity, 
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3. Inaugurate a campaign in shop classes for “correct-doing” 
practices in the fundamental skills of each activity. 

4. Agree upon and adopt uniform methods of individual record- 
keeping in shop classes. 

6. Review current text books, reference books, and magazine articles 
in our field of work. 

6. Continue our work in developing new and more attractive project 
designs for distribution to shop teachers. 

I 

The methods by which the foregoing aims were to be 
attained included (1) supervisory group meetings, (2) work- 
ing committees, and (3) individual conferences of* teacher 
and supervisor. 

A right attitude toward the supervised . — More often than 
not the supervisor's program has been developed through 
dose cooperation with the teachers who are to participate in 
it. As a result the supervisor is regarded by the tOachere 
as one of a group whose experiences, training, and capacities 
are to be pooled in a cooperative endeavor to improve the 
pupil’s educative environment. Under such circumstances 
the supervisor may be recognized as a leader and a helper 
but never as a perfunctory inspector who occupies himself 
primarily in dispensing negative criticism. On this point, 
George H. Meredith, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Pasadena, Calif., might well be speaking for all the schools 
included in this Investigation when he says: "The keynote 
of our program of supervision has been the development of a 
democratic relationship wherein the flow of suggestions may 
con\e either from the teaching corps or the supervisory staff. 
We have found that this better spirit has come about when 
" / teachers and supervisors have worked together on the larger 
.. problenqp of the curriculum. This wider range of helpfulness 
[on the part of supervisors] produces more desirable results 
• than the so-called close supervision which tends to develop 
unsatisfactory relationships between the supervisor and the 
teachers.” :> f-1 i 

' i. SUPERVISORS AS CONSULTANTS 

A growing tendency. — A democratic and cooperative 
relationship between the .supervisor and the supervised is 
r taken as a matter of course in leading secondary schools 
today. But in reality such a concept of supervision is so 
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revolutionary that one must raise seriously the question 
whether the word “supervision” i»4ny longer the sign of the 
idea to be conveyed. Webster defines supervision as “the 
act of overseeing for the purpose of giving direction; the act 
of inspecting with authority.” This definition quite satis- 
factorily describes supervision in its earliest stages, when it 
consisted of the perfunctory vista of the district trustee or 
of the superintendent. As an interpretation of supervision 
to-day it is not only incomplete but ^ecidedly misleading. 
Probably no recent tendency in supervision is better in- 
dicative of the present inadequacy of the preceding definition 
than the growing tendency to regard supervisors as consult- 
ants rather than overseers or inspectors. In some schools 
the sentiment is unmistakably in favor of making all super- 
visory service a privilege which teachers may enjoy only 
upon request. In other schools a part of the supervisor's 
jtime is being scheduled to “consultation periods.” For 
example, in the Skinner Junior High School, Denver, Colo., 
each of three supervisors sets aside one period each day, 
four dayB per week, for the help Of individual members of the 
staff who of their own. accord are seeking aid. (See Fig. 1.) 
The device is simple in execution but far-reaching in its 
results. 

Educational experts from without* the school system as con- 
sultants . — In a number of schools the idea of the supervisor 
as a specialist, whose primary function is to help teachers to 
solve their problems, has evolved in another manner with the 
result that educational specialists from outside the local 
school system have been secured for scheduled advisory 
meetings. For example, in Pasadena, Calif., an educational 
specialist from one of the large universities is retained as a 
consultant. The consultant meets twice a year with com- 
mittees of teachers and supervisors who are at work con- 
stantly on problems of the curriculum, of instruction, and of 
educational objectives. The Board of Education of Pasa- 
dena further maintains a consistent policy of bringing to the 
system leading thinkers in education for constructive work 
with groups of teachers. Among other school systems in 
which noteworthy service is secured through an expert con- 
sultant, Hamtramck, Mich., may be mentioned. 
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ADBCIN18TI&LTION AND SUPERVISION 
[Form 40] 

DENVER PUBLIC 8CH00L8 
Sronrxa Junior High School ^ 

CONSULTATION PERIODS 

To hfrmbert of the Faculty: 

Those periods are sot aside for your convenience. Use them freely. Let os bo of real help 
to you. if you wish e conference with us,sifn below. We are also at your disposal before ana 
after school. 

Dates: February 1-4, 1982. 

MISS BROWN 



Wednesday, 
Period II 

Thursday, 
Period III 

Friday, - 
Period TV 













. JL 




-1, 






MISS CLINTON 


Period V 

Period VI 

Period VII ^ 

Period VIII 


















• 




MR. LORT 


Period I 

Period n 

Period m ’ 

Period IV 






















Emma M. Brown, Principal. 

Piourb 1.— Form used for the scheduling of consultation periods 
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same general idea, educational leaders in 
and Midland, Pa., have followed a policy 
nal specialists into the system to work 
In projects requiring highly technical in- 
pervisore and teachers in these schools 
during the past few yean in developing 
in various subject-matter fields. Hence, 
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for several years past a specialist in the theory of the unit 
assignment has spent a week each year in directing, guiding, 
and advising teachers in the development or revision of units 
and in the techniques of classroom procedure. It id prob- 
ably not a coincidence that the unit assignments developed 
in these schools offer many evidences of success not char- 
acteristic of assignments produced in schools where expert 
advice has been lacking. Such part-time service from edu- 
cational leaders is especially valuable in the smaller cities and 
towns, where the expense of maint aining any considerable 
number of specialists permanently on the staff is prohibitive. 
Incidentally, the specialists should find the experience of being 
called to the firing line and sent over the top at periodic inter- 
vals an excellent treatment for that frequent form of mental 
aberration which results from a hermitage in the misty 
realms of unapplied theory. 

k. THE SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL AND THE ALLOCATION OF 
SUPERVISORY FUNCTIONS 

Central arid local 1 supervisory staffs . — In the preceding 
sections the discussion h$s centered around the new idea of 
the relationship which should exist between the supervisor 
and the supervised, together with Reasons for believing that the 
relationship is one recognized in actual practice. The present 
section deals with the personnel to whom supervisory func- 
tions are allocated in a few representative schools. All the 
schools studied were parts of city or county systems. Hence, 
theoretically at least, each school would seem to be entitled 
to the services of both local and central-supervisory staffs. 
Actually, however, even among schools of the same size, the j 
amount of time allotted to supervisory functions differs 
remarkably so far as either the central or the local staffs are 
concerned, and often no supervisory help is available from 
the central office. Two schools enrolling 1,600 pupils each 
may be taken as examples. In one of these schools the prin- 
cipal gives half his time to supervision. No other local 
supervisory assistance is available, and the members of the 
staff of the central office are engaged in purely administrative 

1 By central stiff' la meant the stiff employed to serve all tbe school* or a number of the 
schools of tbe dty or county system. By local stall la meant tbe stall employed to serve but 
one school. 
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work so far as the secondary schools are concerned. In the 
other school the principal, two assistant principals, and a 
high-class secretary to the principal give full time to admin- 
istrative and supervisory duties. In addition, a visiting 
\ teacher is available for three-fifths of her time, two teachers 
are released part time for research work, and specialists in the 
several subject-matter fields may be called from the central 
«. office when their help is needed. Needless to say, there is no 
comparison between the supervisory programs of the two 
schools or between the results which are being obtained in 
the form of improved teaching and learning situations, 
Frequently, however, desirable results are by no means 
directly proportional to the size of th&supervisory staffs. 

” Among many school systems maffl&tining both central 
and local staffs with considerable amounts of time to give to 
real supervision may be mentioned Tulsa, Detroit, and 
Pasadena. 

Supervision in the high schools of Tulsa is coordinated by 
the assistant superintendent in charge of high schools. A 
central staff consisting of 14 directqrs is available for special- 
ized service in the following fields: English, history, mathe- 
matics, science, music, art, girls’ physical education, boys’ 
physical education, home economics, foreign language, com- 
mercial subjects, industrial arts, social studies, and the extra- 
curriculum. The first seven directors serve the elementary 
schools as well as the high schools. In each school these 
directors cooperate with the principal, department chairmen, 
and teachers. 

For the Detroit secondary schools the central supervisory 
staff is organized into si^ departments, namely, practical 
arts,' fine arts, exact science, languages, -social science, and 
health. Each individual school is also organized into depart- 
ments presided over by department heads. The supervisors 
from the central office hold special meetings with the depart- 
ment heads to consider the work to be done in their respec- 
tive fields. These meetings are devoted largely to the 
development of new teaching methods and to the revision of 
courses of study. The work of the department heads is 
coordinated by the principal, who is given full responsibility 
for supervision within his school. In the Foch Intermediate 
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School the principal gives more than half his time to visiting 
Classroom teachers and to follow-up conferences. The 
department heads make written reports to the principal each 
month concerning teaching which they have observed. The 
principal has organized also an “ instruction council” to 
assist in the solution of administrative and supervisory 
problems. The council consists of the department heads, 
the assistant principal, the counselor of boys, and the 
counselor of girls. Each department head holds monthly 
meetings with teachers of his department, and general 
teachers’ meetings are held monthly dealing with reports or 
analyses of problems related to the supervision of instruction. 

In Pasadena special supervisors are available from the 
central office in music, art, industrial arts, household' arts, 
and agriculture. Another important contribution of the 
central office is made by the assistant superintendent in 
charge of high schools. Under his direction tha teachers of 
the city are organized into groups according to the subject- 
matter fields in which they are working, and their own partic- 
ular problems are solved through scheduled meetings and 
committee work. In addition an adequate staff is main- 
tained in each local school. For example, in the John 
Marshall Junior High School, enrolling approximately 1,600 
pupils, four persons (the principal, two assistant principals, 
and a counselor) are employed full time for administrative 
and supervisory purposes. 

The general supervisor of instruction . — In the systems 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs the coordinator of 
supervision within a given individual school is the principal. 
This is by far the more common procedure. However, in a 
few schools studied definite efforts are made to delegate the 
principal’s supervisory functions to others and to reserve for 
him only administrative duties. The plan operates with 
apparent success, although it violates a theory commonly 
held to the effect that the chief business of the principal 
should be supervision and not administration. Probably 
the truth is that it is impossible to lay down a general rule 
for the allocation of administrative and supervisory duties 
and functions while such great differences continue to exist 
among schools, not only in the number of persons available 
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for supervisory and administrative duties but also in the 
experience, training, and traits of personality of these 
persons. In those schools where the principal is regarded 
chiefly as an administrator a general supervisor of instruction 
is employed. The title varies, the official sometimes being 
called a director of instruction or a dean. For example, in 
Thornton Township High School, Harvey, 111., a director of 
instruction coordinates the work of the department heads. 
His time is distributed among the various departments 
according to their needs. In Junior High School No. 3, 
Trenton, N. J., a general supervisor of instruction is em- 
ployed. The general supervisor is in charge of the work of 
all departments except music and art. Supervision in this 
school centers around two series of regular departmental 
meetings, the first to decide upon the objectives to be stressed 
in the classroom during the ensuing marking period and the 
second to decide upon tests which shall adequately measure 
the extent to which the objectives have been attained. 

A somewhat more complex arrangement exists in the junior 
and senior high schools of Pawtucket, R. I. In this system 
the supervision of classroom instruction in grades 7 and 8 is 
in charge of a general supervisor, who also supervises grades 5 
and 6. This arrangement tends toward improved articula- 
tion between the elementary and the junior high schools. 
In the senior high school a dean coordinates the supervisory 
activities of the department heads by acting as chairman of 
interdepartmental meetings. Special departments, such as 
art, Shop, and home economics, are supervised by directors 
who function in both the junior and senior high schools. All 
supervisory activities for the city are coordinated by the 
city superintendent of schools through regular meetings with 
the deans and directors. 

Duties of the dean of a junior high school in Pawtucket 
include classification of pupils, preparation of the schedule of' 
each pupil, service on committees for the revision of subjects 
and cuniculums, attendance at meetings of a committee 
consisting of the heads of departments of the senior high 
school for the purpose of improving articulation, and adjust- 
ment of problem pupils to school and home life through 
interviews with pupils and parents. 
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The director of the department of industrial arts in Paw- 
tucket sums up his duties as follows: Selection, training, and 
encouragement of teachers; observation of teachers at work; 
purchase of equipment and supplies; designing of equipment; 
the correlation of the work of the teachers within the depart- 
ment; and the correlation of the work of the department with 
other departments. 

The director of art visits art teachers of the junior and 
senior high schools each week, holds group and individual con- 
ferences during the year as needed, keeps records of talented 
pupils, visits and checks exhibits of work, confers with super- 
visors of other departments, and makes regular reports to the 
superintendent recommending changes for the improvement 
of the work of the art department. 

Departmevt heads and special committees . — The department 
head or chairman already has been mentioned frequently 
because he is seldom left completely out of the picture in any 
plan for supervision. That much supervision is performed 
by this official is evidenced by the fact that of the 284 super- 
visors included in this study (as reported in the foregoing 
chapter), 143 were department heads or chairmen. The 
amount of time given by department heads to supervision 1 
varies greatly from one school to another. In a few schools 
studied department chairmen have full-time teaching sched- 
ules. Therefore, the amount and kind of supervision which 
they can perform are limited to whatever can be accomplished 
through bulletins and through group or individual confer- 
ences held outside of regular school hours. In most schools 
department heads are relieved of teaching duties for a portion 
of the day in order to give attention to supervision. For 
example, in the Upper Darby (Pa.) Senior High School the 
department heads teach from 15 to 18 periods per week. 
The principal delegates to them many supervisory duties, 
including the cooperative preparation and revision of courses 
of study; the supervision of classroom instruction; the selec- 
tion of textbooks and supplies, ,and equipment for instruc- 
tional purposes; and the making of recommendations con- 
cerning the classification, adjustment, and placement of pupils 
in their respective departments. 
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In Dallas, Tex., 16 departmental chairmen with teaching 
duties are in charge of the following fields for the high schools 
of the city: English, social studies, mathematics, Latin, 
Spanish, French, sciences, home economics, ftianual training, 
including drafting and shops’ divisions; art, music, commer- 
cial work, journalism, public speaking, physical education, 
and library. The first six are appointed by the district 
superintendent and the others are elected by the members of 
the respective departments usually for one year. The super- 
visory work of the high schools of the city is coordinated by 
the district superintendent of high schools in cooperation with 
the local building principals. 

In most schools the department heads are appointed by the 
principal, although occasionally, as in the East St. Louis 
Senior High School, they are elected annually by the teachers 
of the department, and no department head may succeed 
himself. It is also interesting to note that in very large high 
schools — as, for example, the J. Sterling Morton High School, 
of Cicero, 111. — the department head may be replaced by a 
committee. In the J. Sterling Morton High School the 
English department is supervised by a committee of 6ve, a 
chairman, and one faculty member for each of the four high- 
school years. 

In East Chicago, Ind., department heads have been re- 
placed recently by special supervisors, each of whom is in 
charge of the work of a given subject-matter field in the ele- 
mentary and secondary grades of all the schools of the city. 

The University High School, of Oakland, Calif., is a high 
school for the training of student teachers. In this school 
the major part of the supervision is done by 21 supervisors 
with the rank of department heads or assistant department 
heads, distributed as follows through the several subject- 
matter fields: Art, 1; commercial subjects, 1; English, 4; 
German, 1 ; home economics, 1 ; modern languages, 1 ; Latin, 
1 ; library science, 1 ; mathematics, 1 ; music, 1 ; physical ed- 
ucation, 3; science, 2; social studies, 3. Six counselors, un- 
der the direction of the dean of girls and the boys' adviser, 
cooperate in the work of supervision through studies of the 
child’s home environment, school adjustment, mental ca- 
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pacity, scholastic, achievement, health record, plans for the 
future, and social Reeds. 

Supervision through university cooperation — The preceding 
paragraphs of this section have served their primary purpose 
if they have suggested that the personnel engaged in supervi- ' 
sion and the allocation of supervisory duties among the 
members of that personnel are unique for each school. Prob- 
ably no one questions the propriety of this wide variation, 
since each school is unique in the problems which it offers for 
solution and in the resources which its representatives may 
employ in the solution of these problems. In the remainder 
of this section two decidedly unique and successful arrange- 
ments for the improvement of instruction will be described 
briefly . The first plan is one under way in Albemarle County, 
Va. The enterprise has been made possible through the 
cooperation of the School of Secondary Education of the 
University of Virginia with the administrators of the city of 
Charlottesville and of Albemarle County. Seven county high 
schools, with enrollments ranging from 52 to 132 pupils, and 
the high school of the city of Charlottesville, with an enroll- 
ment of 695 pupils, are the beneficiaries of the plan. The 
primary objective of the supervisory staff is the development 
of techniques which will enable the small school to present 
educational offerings comparable to those of the large school. 
One general supervisor, E. E. Windes, is employed jointly by 
the county and the university. Special supervisors are em- 
ployed by the university. In addition, three high-school 
principals, jointly employed but paid largely by the county, 
are used as critic teachers. In the city of CharlottesvilhT the 
critic teachers are paid by the city in return for teaching two 
classes in the city high school. *• 

Much attention has been given in this undertaking to the 
development of the written unit assignment. In building 
the units the following procedure is being used: 

1. A conference of teachers in a given subject-matter 

field is held with the general supervisor and the special 
supervisor. * - * 

2. Teachers choose certain units which they undertake to 
develop or perfect. 
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3. Teachers submit completed units to supervisors who 
may submit them to other teachers. Consensus of opinion 
determines the final content and form of the unit. 

4. The unit is mimeographed by the county office for all 
county schools. 

As a result of this plan of supervision teachers are stimu- 
lated to professional study. They are given systematic 
training in the organization of subject matter and in methods 
of teaching. Inspection and negative criticism are mini , 
mized. The success of this vehlture raises the question 
whether normal schools, schools of education, and teachers, 
colleges throughout the country could render conspicuous 
service to education through similar endeavors. Perhaps 
the movement toward such cooperation should originate in 
the a dmin i s trative offices of the public Iiigh schools. 

The home room as the unit of supervision— This section will 
be closed with a brief reference to the unique arrangement 
for supervision to be found in the Thomas £tarr King Junior 
High School, of Los Angeles. In this school the unit for 
supervision is the home room. A preliminary essential to the 
functioning of the plan is the scheduling of the pupils of a 
given home room to the same group of classroom teachers. 
Under such an arrangement a small group of five or six 
classroom teachers meeting with the home-room teacher, the 
school health representative, the counselor, and the principal, 
may discuss the individual pupils of a given home room 
seriatim, with the full assurance that every one present at the n 
meeting has a personal interest in the group of pupils and 
possesses valuable information concerning them. In t.hm 
school the adjustment of the individual pupil to hia environ- 
ment and guidance are the chief objectives of supervision. 
Therefore, the gathering of data concerning individual chil- 
dren and the intelligent use of the data ace major super- 
visory activities. Immediately upon the pupil's entrance to 
junior high school the home-room teacher begins the prepa- 
ration of a comprehensive “personality analysis chart,” 
giving significant data for each pupil. The data are obtained 
through the analysis of test results, through conferences with 
classroom teachers, and through visits to the pupils’ homes. 
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By the end of the pupils first year in junior high school the 
following data are available in readily accessible form: 

I. Social data: 

1. Vocation outside of school hours. 

2. Avocation. 

9. Companions. 

4 . Social loyalties (organizations with which he is affiliated 

outside of school) . 

5. Whittier home soore: 

, (a) Necessities. 

(6) Cleanliness. 

(c) Size. 

(</) Parental conditions. 

(e) Parental supervision. * — 

6. Parents: ™ 

(a) Race. 

( b ) Birthplace. 

^ (c) Naturalized or unnaturalized. 

(d) Significant facts of ancestry. 

7. Educational data: 

(а) Scores on Los Angeles Diagnostic Fundamentals of 

Arithmetic. 

(б) Scores on Stanford Achievement Test. 

(c) Grades skipped. 

(d) Grades repeated. ' 

( e ) Attendance. 

(/) Standing in all required and elective subjects. 

(ff) Special interests, aptitudes, or abilities. 

(h) Vocational ambitions. * 

i 3 8. Physical data (from physical examinations by competent 

physicians and nurses). 

9. Psychological data: 


age, and intelligence 


* (a) Chronological age, mental 

quotient. 

(6) Ability level. 

(c) Personality traits, 

(d) Type of mind. 

The data thus collected are used in connection with the 
frequent conferences which are 1 held by the principal, the 
home-room teacher, the Iteachers who have the group of 
pupils in classroom work, the school health representative, 
and the school counselor. Before each conference the prin- 
cipal visits the group of pupils both in their home-room 
period and in their classroom 'work. During the ensuing con- 
ference each pupil of the group is brought up for discussion. 
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If pupils are maladjusted or are not workffig up to expecta- 
tions, the facts, the reasons, and the suggested remedies 
appear during the conferences. Information possessed by 
all participating in the conference is available. New data'df^ 
significance brought out in the conference are made a matter 
of record. The plan is^both economical and highly efficient. 
Incidentally, the school, along with each other school in the 
Los Angeles system, enjoys the services of a large and highly 
trained staff of specialists from the central office. 

6 THREE APPROACHES TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF CLASSROOM WORK 

Not one but many methods .—Once upon a time, and not so 
long ®go, the chief approach to the improvement of classroom 
instruction was by way of the classroom visit and the inevi- 
tably ensuing conference, usually construe tim and helpful, 
but occasionally possessed only of the uncompromising vir- 
tues of a poBt-mortem examination. To-day, in outstanding 
1 schools, supervisors are realizing as never before the potential 
aggregate benefits which may accrue from many methods of 
supervision proceeding simultaneously and efficiently. Three 
different approaches to the problem of improving classroom 
instruction are illustrated in this section. No effort has been 
made to exhaust the list of examples whic®rdght be given. 
Neither is any intimation intended that the improvement^^ 
i classroom instruction is the sole business of the supervisor. 
The first illustration to be given is Seybold’s “Studies in 
Motivation.” 

Studies in motivation.— While principal of Thomas Jefferson 
Junior High School, in Cleveland, Ohio, Arthur Seybold in- 
stituted a cooperative undertaking which he called “Studies 
in Motivation.” Apparently he had no desire to depart from 
the necessary fundamentals of subject matter as prescribed 
in the various curriculums. Neither did he wish any teacher 
to abandon the methods by whicji success had been achieved 
in the past. But he did ask each teacher to attempt to 
develop during each two weeks some problem or device * 
related to the regular work' which tfould appeal intrinsically 
to the pupils, and to try to have in the process of completion ■* 
at all times some problem or project which for its own sake 
was engaging part of the time of the pupils working in groups. 
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From this suggestion a series of “red-letter" lessons, prepared 
by various teachers, developed. A statement of the purpose 
and an outline of each lesson were submitted to the principal. 
Other essential data, such as size and ability level of the class, 
were included in the report. 1 2 These reports were edited by 
the principal, mimeographed, and bound in a neat volume 
entitled ‘ Studies in Motivation." Each teacher received a 
copy. This supervisory activity stimulated the teachers to 
a full consideration not only of the objectives of education 
but also of content, and of teaching procedures adapted to 
different types of pupils. It was the source of many dem- 
onstration lessons of the finest kind. Such volumes of les- 
sons taught in succeeding years should become stepping- 
stones on which the entire staff might rise to levels of teach- 
ing procedure otherwise unattainable. 

Improving the pupils' habits oj study . — Another way to 
improve classroom instruction is to improve pupils’ habits of 
study. In the Robert Louis Stevenson Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, a committee (teachers headed by the school 
counselor have been at work on the topic of “Directed 
Study." The project was initiated by the committee' in 
February, 1929, with a bulletin to teachers entitled “What is 
Directed Study?” The bulletin listed many definitions 
which haye been given of “directed study” a^^ave biblio- 
graphical references. During the following the com- 

mittee issued a questionnaire to the teachers of the several 
departments asking each teacher to list (1) desirable habits 
of study and (2) special problems of directed study. The 
committee carefully r&ad, analyzed, organized, and inter- 
preted the replies to the questionnaire. A mimeographed 
report was issued presenting the data for each department 
separately. From the data for all departments a composite 
picture of “Desirable Habits of Study" was prepared in the 
form of a chart. Special committees later entered into more 
• specific phases of the problem of directed study, such as 
“reasoning in arithmetic." All reports were made available 
to the cooperating teachers. A year later the general com- 


1 A tow of tbeae lawns an reproduced In no. J8,-Ch. VTI, of Monograph No. II, National 
Survey of Secondary Education, entitled " Pro vi alone (or Individual Dlfferaonea, Mriin. 
and Promotion/’ — • 
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mittee adopted the case method of securing data from the 
teachers. Each teacher supplied the name of each pupil 
who was a problem in his or her classes because of poor study 
habits. Along with the pupil’s name were given his home 
room, the subject in which he was having difficulty, his grade, 
and a definitive statement of the way in which he was a prob- 
lem. The data for the various pupils were entered on slips of 
paper which could be detached for the purpose of sorting and 
classifying. It should be unnecessary to argue that such 
studies are truly supervisory. They are aimed at the direct 
improvement of classroom instruction. They involve; the 
active cooperation of teachers and pupils. They are don- 
tinuous from year to year; the last word is never said. 
Whoever directs such a study is performing a supervisory 
function regardless of his official title or his other duties. 

Systematic planning of classroom work and the testing of 
results . — An outstanding supervisory practice in the J. Ster- 
ling Morton High School, Cicero, HI., is concerned with the 
administration of a uniform objective test in each section of 
each subject at the end of each month. In the first place, 
the work to be/done in the various classes of any given de- 
partment is planned in advance by the teachers of the 
department cooperating with the department head. Next, 
an objective examination is built by the department head in 
cooperation with the department of research. ; So far as 
possible, the examination covers the goals previously es- 
tablished for the marking period in the departmental meeting. 
Teachers need not award their marks on the basis of this 
examination. “ They may supplement the test in any way 
they choose. Neither are teachers judged exclusively by the 
scores which their pupils earn on the test. However, these 
scores are valuable data indicating certain phases of a teach- 
er’s success. Since the entire school is classified into ability 
groups, it follows that the average classification index of any 
given class section may be compared with the average score 
made by the class on the objective test. Reports of the re- 
sults of the tests are made available to each' teacher for her 
classes only. Comparative reports of the results obtained 
by all teachers and by all departments are prepared for the 
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director of research and for the superintendent of the high 1 "* 
school. ' 

A similar piece of work is being done in Junior High School 
No. 3, Trenton, N. J., “foth the exception that a general 
supervisor of instruction, directly responsible to the principal, 
supervises the work of all departments. 

tf. THE PUPILS AS SOURCES OF DATA FOR SUPERVISION 

Evaluation precedes improvement . — Supervision involves co- 
operative efforts to improve the educative environment. 
Before improvements may be undertaken the existing edu- 
cative environment must be evaluated. Tests help in the 
process of evaluation, but the first chapter of this report has 
shown their r61e to be an exceedingly minor one in actual 
practice except in a few outstanding schools. Even in .those 
schools where tests are being used with maximum efficiency 
the data are being supplemented by the careful observation 
of persons qualified to judge. In the past only the supervisor 
was considered qualified to judge. To-day supervisors are 
making extensive use of the observations and reactions of 
both teachers and pupils in an effort to secure a sound basis 
for evaluating present procedures and for consequent efforts 
at improvement. 

Interviewing the pupils . — Many schools have reported care- 
fully planned interviews with pupils to be a valuable source 
of data for supervision. For example, the director of physical 
education of the J. Sterling Morton Hig h School has inter- 
viewed during 1930—31 about 1,100 pupils who have com- 
pleted three years’ work in the, department and who will be 
seniors next year. A record of significant findings has proved 
useful in the matter of improving the work of the department. 

Questionnaires to pupils . — Another source of information 
which ofteA becomes useful in improving the service rendered 
by the school to the pupil is the questionnaire or inquiry ad- 
dressed to the pupil. For usance, in the Skinner Junior 
High School of Denver, Colo., a questionnaire to the pupils 
dated Ma^h, 1931, inquired (1) how far the fiupil intended to 
carry his education (whether through grade 8A, 9B, 9A, senior # * 
high school, or college), (2) why the pupil liked or disliked 
the home-room period, (3) whether the pupil would prefer 
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study periods to home-room periods, (4) whether the pupil 
'would like to continue in the same home room next year if 
enrolled in the same school, and (5) reasons for desiring or 
not desiring to remain in the same room. The tbregoing 
illustration is only one example of many inquiries addressed 
to the pupils each year in this school. Pertinent facts 
obtained from the inquiries are made available to the faculty 
through group conferences or by means of mimeographed 
bulletins. No argument seems necessary to establish that 
regular and systematic taking stock of the pupils' reactions 
to their educative environment should make available 
numerous suggestions for improving the environment, which, 
after all, is the main business both of supervision and of 
teaching. 

7. RATINGS, SCORE CAJiDS, PROFESSIONAL TESTS, AffD QUESTIONS FOR 
TEACHERS' SELF-ANALYSES 

Formal rating scales . — Eormal rating scales are not used 
extensively in the- group of schools included in this investi- 
gation. In a number of schools they are used only to rate 
new teachers or teachers on probation. In a few instances 
scales or score cards are developed, by means of which the 
supervisor is rated by the teachers. Since this is a report 
of practice only, space will not be occupied to present illus- 
trations of various data-gathering devices or methods of 
evaluating the results of supervision which are available 
for use or which may be in actual use in schools not repre- 
sented in this study. The reader is referred to two recent 
publications on supervision for extensive illustrations of 
devices which may be used in the gathering of data for the 
purposes of evaluating the results of -instruction.* Most 
racing scales in actual use in the schools being studied have 
been devised locally and are in the experimental stage. 
Among the schools in which systematic use is being made 
of published rating scales may be mentioned the junior 

* Bait, A. 8. An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision. New 
York, D. Appleton A Co., 1031. 

Knadeen, Charles W. Evaluation and Improvement of Teaching. New York, Double- 
day, Doran A Co., 1933. 
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high schools of East St. Louis, 111., where the Torgersen 
• Diagnostic Teacher Rating Scale is used, as follows: 

1. The scale is studied by the teacher and discussed with her. 

2. The teacher uses the scale to rate herself, knowing that the 
supervisor later will rate her by means of the same scale. Two or 
three weeks are allowed for theVatings to be completed. Items 
which describe most nearly the teacher's usual practices, on the scale, 
are checked. 

3. The teacher and supervisor compare and discuss the ratings. 

4. A few weeks later the supervisor rates the teacher again. 

The continuous nature of the process keeps the teacher 
constantly critical of her methods and leads to intelligent 
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Figure 2.-Rating scale used In the division of physical education and athletics, Los Angeles 


^modification of her teaching procedures. However, unless 
the items of the rating scale represent valid criteria of good 
teaching procedure the use of such a scale can be productive 
of much harm. The warning should hardly be necessary 
that ro rating scale should be used unless the supervisor is 
convinced that valid objectives are set up by the scale. 

A rating scale dealing with various items of instruction, 
management, and personality of the teacher is used in the 
division of physical education and a'thletics, Los Angeles. 
(See Fig. 2.) The reverse side of the scale provides spaqe 
for notations commending the teacher and for notatiod pf 
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items needing further consideration. The items shown in 
the figure are rated on a 5-point scale. 

In the Pittsburgh (Pa.) schools a scale (Program for Im- 
proving Teaching Procedure) is used as a means of improv- 
ing classroom instruction. A second scale sets up a program 
for improving administrative and supervisoiy procedures. 
By means of this second scale the principal is rated on 98 
items listed under the following five general headings: Per- 
sonal equipment; academic, professional, and technical 
equipment; condition of entire school building; adminis- 
tration; and supervision. The items listed under the head- 
ing of supervision indicate those elements of supervision 
being stressed in this particular school system. The items 
are: * 

1. Program of time set aside for supervision in view of the most 

immediate needs of the schbol. 

2. Grouping pupila at the beginning of the term by means of pretests, 

intelligence tests, and standard tests. Determining achieve- 
ment of the class as a whole and as individuals. Outlining 
appropriate procedures for subsequent effective instruction. 

3. Adjustment of the course of study to the needs of the different 

groups of pupils, 

4. Special provision for pupils needing or desiring extra individual 

help. 

5. Solution of the precediag four items through the principal’s 

thorough knowledge of his school, teachers, and pupils, and of 
the economic and social conditions of the community. 

6. Confidential and sympathetic use of the “Program for Improving 

Teaching Procedure ” at the beginning of each school year, and 
at other times deemed advisable. 

7. Aiding the professional growth of teachers through — 

(а) Increasing the teacher’s ability to discover; analyze, and 

solve teaching problems. 

(б) Practical demonstration in the classroom. 

(c) Use of special supervisors. 

(d) Urging teachers to pbserve the work of other teachers. 

(s) Planning group conferences of teachers. 

(/) Holding conferences with individual teachers. 

Of) Guidance in reading professional and academic literature. 

(h) Specific guidance in the pursuit of advanced studied. 

(0 Use of achievement tests k to measure the pupils’ progress ’ 
during given periods of instruction. 

0) Personal example. 


4 Adajfod. 


\ 
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8. Recognition by both teacher and principal of appropriate methods 

of instruction baaed on sound educational principles supple- 
mented by effective devices and techniques. 

9. Evaluation of teaching procedure based on sound educational 

principles- recognized by both teacher and principal. 

10. Observation of a complete unit of work and the evaluation of its 
essential elements, as follows: 

(а) Definiteness and completeness of assignment. 

(б) Motivation. 

(c) Aim. 

(</) Effective use of illustrative material from texts and other 
sources. 

(«) Organization of teaching procedures. 

(J) Clearness and effectiveness of presentation. 

(p) Unmistakable evidence that the teacher has developed in 
pupils a successful method of attack in the unit of work 
taught and that he has led them to achieve the mastery 
of such a unit of work. 


(A) Evidence of ability to challenge thinking on the part of 
the pupils. 

JO Student participation. 

^^Hi) Accuracy, permanency, and utility of the lesson learned. 

A ^fessional test Jot teachers . — A “professional test for 
teachers ” used in the junior high schools of East St. Louis is 
intended to acquaint the teachers with educational termi- 
nology and to stimulate their thinking about educational 
theory and practice. It consists of 100 true-false, 45 com- 
pletion, 10 multiple-response, and 20 matching questions. 
The test is given to the teachers in the building meetings. 
Each teacher scores her own paper and need not reveal her 
score unless she wishes to do so. Discussions follow the 
testing and the scoring of the papers. 

Helping the teacher to analyze himselj and his teaching 
activities . — Supervisors occasionally provide teachers with 
lists of questions as a basis for self-analyses. For example, 
the director of the division of vocational education, Los 
Angeles, has supplied his teachers with the following ques- 
tions: 6 


Teacher and Pupil Actwiiiee 

1. Do the children work toward known goals? 

2. Do the children use right methods? 

3. Do you do the work for the pupils? 


• The wording of the questions ha* been adapted. 
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Do you neglect the majority of the class in trying to meet individual 
needs? 

Does pupil activity or teacher activity predominate? 

Does your instruction provoke thinking? 

Do your pupils ask questions? 

Do you have an orderly routine for passing and collecting supplies 
and materials? 

Are drawings, maps, charts, encyclopedias, and reference books 
available? 

Are materials to be used during the class period on hand and 
ready for use before the class period begins? 

Do you begin class work on time? 

Do you have a definite procedure for checking up on work done 
by pupils? 

Lo you wagbe time — 

(а) In checking absences and tardinesses? 

(б) In writing long lists of problems, words, or paragraphs on 
the blackboard during class period? 

(e) In keeping materials, books, supplies, or equipment where 
they can not be secured conveniently by the class? 

(d) In dictating outlines and lists of references? 

(e) In explaining to all the difficulties of the few? 

CD In discussing questions of interest only to a few? 
iff) By allowing rapid workers to wait for slower ones? 

(A) By giving inadequate directions concerning work to be 

done out of class? 

Similar lists of questions have been prepared covering the 
following topics: (1) Equipment; (2) materials and supplies; 
(3) the pupil’s product; (4) classroom conditions; (5) system 
and organization; (6) testing, rating, and promoting pupils; 
(7) class management; (8) teaching methods; (9) lesson 
planning; and (10) organizing subject matter. 

8. GROUP, DEPARTMENTAL, AND FACULTY MEETINGS 

The importance of group conferences and meetings in super- 
vision . — This study has shown group conferences, depart- 
mental meetings, and faculty meetings to be among the means - 
of supervision most frequently employed, as well as among 
those judged to be most uniformly successful. Obviously, 
the meetings have no magic virtue in themselves. They 
must be carefully planned and ably conducted. In every ’ 
school studied, carefully planned schedules of meetings of 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators are under way. 
Much of the work done in these meetings id committee work. 
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Often educational specialists are brought in to discuss phases 
of educational procedure under investigation as a part of the 
supervisory program. Occasionally general faculty meetings 
are made to contribute to interdepartmental understanding 
through programs devised to show in turn what each depart- 
ment of the school is doing. No system is too small and 
none too big to make use of conferences and meetings as a 
part of the supervisory technique. For purposes of illustra- 
tion the schedule of the vocational division of the Los Angeles 
public schools for 1930-31 involving all teachers of the divi- 
sion may be cited. Two meetings, held in September and 
April, were planned as general vocational meetings for all 
groups of instructors. Two other meetings, held in Novem- 
ber and March, were planned for the heads of the shop depart- 
ments. In addition, beginning the third week in September, 
meetings were scheduled each week for the following groups 
of instructors in the order named: (1) Automotive trades, (2) 
building trades, (3) drafting trades, (4) electrical trades, (5) 
metal trades, (6) machinists’ trades, (7) printing trades, (8) 
related work, and (9) miscellaneous trades. This schedule 
was repeated at the end of the cycle, thus allowing two meet- 
ings for each group of instructors. 

Faculty meetings repeated on the same day . — A unique fea- 
ture of faculty meetings in South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls is the holding of a second session of each meeting on 
the same day. The first session is held from 9 to 10 o’clock 
in the morning and the second session in the afternoon. 
Carefully prepared agenda are mimeographed and delivered 
to the teachers in advance of the meeting. The same agenda 
hold for each session. The plan involves extra work for the 
supervisor, blit makes it much more convenient for teachers 
to be present at all faculty meetings. The agenda for one 
meeting during the year 1929-30 are reproduced below. 

Mat 20 , 1930 . 

fACULTT MXETINO AGENDA 


N. B. — Bring this with you to the meeting. 

I. The Morriton Development of the Dalton Plan: 

A. The pretest. Report of the Washington application. 
Diecuetion. 


B. The perfection ideal — remedial material. Discussion. 

C. The Waple? experiment: Miss Clapp. Discussion. 
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II. May Revel* Report: 

'Miss Baker and Miss Mann. 

Committee for next year: Misses Snyder, Leal, Mann, Fisler, 
Wheeler, Mre. Chapman, Doctor Cadwallader. 

The committee recommends the continuation of the name and 
the crowning of the May Queen. 

Substituting the circus motif for the Maytime drama. 

This is the second stage of our original 4-year plan. 

They ask discussion of this question: Shall we make the 
Revels free? 

III. Home Room: 

A. Radiogram, twice weekly: 

1. Dead line Wednesday and Friday 12 m. Notices 

•and other data to Miss Cohen. 

2. Papers will be put in box with attendance books. 

3. Will teachers concerned pleasp play to get all regu- 

lation notices (student government — elections, 
petitions, etc.), as well as student activities into 
the Monday issue? • 

B. Id addition to the radiogram, try to use Monday for indi- 

vidual counseling, ^ 

Banking, as usual, on Thursday. 

C. On Friday a similar schedule to that of Wednesday with a 

last period of about 30 minutes for real home-room work, 
centering round health standards (physical and mental). 

D. Next term the representatives will meet once or twice a 

month, the counselors once, the traffic officers once — all 
from Friday home-room instead of club time. 

IV. Faculty Meetings (next year): 

Monthly, Daltoniaed; health (physical and mental), stand- 
ards, habits. 

Other professional problems will be threshed out in depart- 
ment and other group meetings, to which I shall be glad to 
come. 

L. L. W. Wilson. 


0. BULLETINS AND HANDBOOKS 

The bulletin in supervision . — All schoolg'^iise the mimeo- 
graphed bulletin as a means of transmitting information 
intended to help in the realization of the supervisory pro- 
gram. Depending on the purpose to be served, these bulle- 
tins vary from a single page of letter-size paper to compre- 
hensive bound volumes. Two examples of the latter may be 
jcited. The first is a monthly mimeographed bulletin entitled 
“PostingB,” issued by the Division of Commercial Educa- 
tion o£. Los Angeles, A few of the topics discussed in the 
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issue for January, 1930, are: (1) Commercial teacher* re- 
quested to make suggestions for the coining institute* (2) 
committees named to recommend new texts, revise courses 
of study and prepare teaching helps; (3) suggestions to 
teachers of economic geography ^or securing illustrative ma- 
terials from the department of visual education; (4) refer- 
ences to exceUent work in the teaching of shorthand in a 
neigh bonng school system and a statement as to how the 
.results were obtained; (5) excerpts from an address on new 
.trends m the teaching of skill subjects; (6) summary of a 

published study on “The Possibility of Prognosis of School 
Success m Typewriting." 

The second example of the use of the bulletin in super- 
vision to be mentioned here is the annual report of the prin- 
cipal of the Upper Darby Senior High School, Upper Darby 
Fa * Facte «pificant for future supervision are summarized 
under the following heads: (1) Enrollment, (2) occupational 
census of parents and guardians, (3) placement of graduates 
4 summer school, (5) practice teaching and observation, 
(6 library, (7) building and grounds, (8) service systems, 
(9) equipment (10) student activities, (11) methods of school 
instruction, and (12) others. 

A printed bulletin is issued weekly from the office of the 
superintendent of schools of Tulsa, Okla. A few of the many 
items contributing to supervision have been selected from 
recent copies of the bulletin. They include: (1) Report of 
books available for teachers in the teachers’ library, (2) 
announcement* of the services which the visual education 
department can render, (3) bibliography of articles dealing 
with the cumculums in English and reading, (4) list of pro- 
fessional magazines for teachers, (5) report of the committee 
OD P eQ manship, (6) curriculum development plans, 

and (7) major challenges of the modern high school 
An interesting example of the use of the 1-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin is the following “Guidelet for Writing Guide 

1 "L®? 5? th * Dr. L. L. W. Wilson, of the 

South Philadelphia High School for Girls. The bulletin was 
issued following a series of conferences and faculty meetings 
dealing with the subject of units and unit assignments. No 
better example could be cited to show that a bulletin (or 
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any oth^^supervisory device, for th&t matter) is effective in 
the degrePto which the supervisor preparing it is informed 
and int elli g en t. The true spirit of cooperative supervision 
is reflected in the wording. Additions, corrections, and 
statements of omission are invited. 

A Guidblbt to Writing Guide Sheets — tentatively submitted for 
additions, corrections, and omiteions. 

1. Aim so stated as to make evident the worthwhileness of the task. 
Challenge not only In the material but also through its presentation. 
Definite, brief, unambiguous directions. * 

Definitely indicated review of the past work on which the new work 
will be based, whether in one's own department or another or 
even back in the grammar grades. (This is a much more useful / 
procedure than inveighing against ignorance and lacks.) 

Definite opportunity for adequate practice in necessary tools and 
techniques. 

Due regard for individual differences: 

(а) Maximum and minimum 

(б) Small, homogeneous groups, working together at times. 

7. Careful anticipation together with first aid in overcoming pupils’ 

difficulties. ^ 

8. Self-checking devices, their use effectively organized. • 

9. Definite assignment of research work outside books and textbooks; 

from people, for example, or from the daily newspaper, from real 
literature. 

10. Somewhere, sometime (not ad nauseam) the relation of the subject 

to real-life— in school, at home, in the world, to conduct, to a 
yocatfcn. 

* * • * * * a 

So much for the planning and writing. In rereading, why not ex- 
amine th^ finisbed product in the light of the lawstof learning and the 
conditioiu&for mental health. Have a task, a plan, and freedom been 
provided for? Is the plan of work simple, orderly,* interesting?' Has 
enough time been provided to permit a scientific attitude toward 
problems? - ^ 

* * *♦* * * * 

In presenting the guide sheet to the class, ought not the first empha- 
sis be put on the aim and the challenge? Later, ought not initial re- 
view and practice opportunities be given under rather definite super- 
vision and directions? % \ 

• * * * \* • \ * 

Tests: The December test In 10B History was in four parts — with 
the expressed aim to test, first, accuracy; second, understanding; third, 
ability to reason; and, fourth, ability to explain in correct clear English* 
Perhaps there is something in this for Quids Sheets as well as for 
tests. ' . . 

, L. L. W. Wilson. 
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The handbook as a means of supervision .— Handbooks for 
practice teachers are issued by several departments of the 
University High School, Oakland, Calif. The topics dis- 
cussed in the handbook of the department of social studies • 
will serve to suggest the contents: (1) Suggestions for the 
first week of school; (2) general and specific objectives of the 
social studies; (3) essentials of planning unit assignments- 
( 4 ) teaching methods and techniques; (5) adaptations to 
m dividual differences; (6) evaluating the pupil's work- 
records, marks, and tests; (7) class management and dis- 
cipline; (8) how the department is organized; (9) where 
Social science materials may be obtained. Again it may be 
said that the virtue of such a book is entirely dependent on ' 
the ability and insight of the supervisor preparing it. Pre- 
pared as these books have been prepared, similar handbooks 
should be useful for beginning teachers in any school; system 
Mimeographing of the materials could be substituted for 
printing in cases where the number of copies needed did not 
justify the expense of printing. 


10 T L m organization and revision of 

Development of subject matter a primary objective .— In 
Chapter I the point was established that, as a group, the 
supervisors cooperating in this study are concerned farjnore 
with problems related to the development of subject iAter 
or content thap with any other phase of the supervisory 
program. In this work the activities of teachere and super- 
- nsors are directed along two related lines. The first deals 
with the organization of existing subject matter into teaching 
units or unit assignments. The second deals with the funda- 
mental development of new courses or curriculums. Space 
x ma / be taken for two illustrations of the activities of teachers 
and supervisors along the first line and for three examples of 
work along the second line. 


Suggestions for the construction of unit assignments .— As a 
result of a cooperative study made by a committee of teachers 
and superviso rs in the Nathan Hale Junior High ^chool of 

<rh<) Studies, University H*b Sob*,!, OUknd, 
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New Britain, Conn., the following suggestions were made 
for the construction of a unit assignment: The unit assign- 
ment should contain (l)jan introductory paragraph to arouse 
the interest of the pupil; (2) names of texts and kinds of 
supplies needed; (3),names of reference books, authors, titles, 
and pages; (4) statement of group^ to be covered — pages, 
chapters, lessons, exercises, articles, and notebook work; 
(5) names of important topics to be studied; (6) definite 
statement of standards of achievement emphasizing quality 
of performance on the minimum level; (7) an outline of the 
assignment dividing it into parts, including complete direc- 
tions for the study of each part; (8) definite modifications for 
pupils of different abilities, and supplementary work to meet 
the varied interests of pupils, and to provide opportunities 
for original work. 

Other suggestions concerning the use of the ''unit assign- 
ment accompanied the report. 

Developing teaching units in vocational and industrial arts 
courses. W . S. Kienholz, director of the division of voca- 
tional education, JLos Angeles, has submitted working out- 
lines which teachers may use in developing teaching units in 
vocational and industrial arts courses. These directions in 
adapted form are given in the following paragraphs. Three 
types of units are recognized, namely, the operation unit, the 
information unit, and the technical or problem unit. The 
idea is applicable to all subject-matter fields and is represent- 
ative of the type of supervisory procedure which is proving 
most effective in outstanding schools to-day. Thajiuggested 
procedures in adapted form are given in the following 
paragraphs. 

Type jobs analyzed for instructional or teaching units . — 
Many of the Los Angeles vocational and industrial arts 
courses list a seri^p of “type jobs.” It is necessary to break 
these type jobs up into teaching units. The teaching units 
to be obtained are of three kinds: (1) The operation unit, 
which is concerned chiefly with doing , as “Drill holes in 
metal”; (2) the information unit, which is concerned with 
specific, important, and necessary information, as “Kinds of 
common woods”; and (3) the technical unit, which is con- 
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cemed with science or drafting absolutely necessary to the 
job, as "How to use the micrometer." 

"Removing and overhauling a starting motor" may be 
cited as a type job. This type job may be broken up into 
the following operation teaching units: (1) Removing a 
starter from the engine, (2) disassembling a starter motor, 
(3) checking a gear drive, (4) testing winding, (5) checking 
bearings and shaft, (6) turning a commutator, (7) installing 
new brushes, (8) testing an electric starting motor, and (9) 
assembling an electric motor. 

A scheme for developing instruction sheets for operation 
units, information units, and technical units is outlined in the 
following paragraphs. 

The operation unit . — The operation unit is concerned with 
how to do something. The unit should be named in' terms 
of what is to be done. Second, under the heading "Tools 
and Materials Required,” list the items needed to perform 
the operation. Third, under the heading "Operations,” 
give directions for the correct performance of the job and list 
the operations in the proper sequence. Use diagrams, illus- 
trations, or sketches by progressive steps, if possible, to clarify 
the operation procedure. Finally, under the heading "Ques- 
tions," list questions which (1) will enable you to discover 
what the student has observed in performing the operation, 
(2) will stimulate the pupil to think as to why the operations * 
were performed as they were, and (3) will lead the pupil to 
see how the operations can be applied to other jobs in the 
trade. 

The information unit . — Name the unit according to the 
information to be presented. Second, under the heading 
"Information,” present information related directly or indi- 
rectly to operation units. The information may apply to 
many jobs. It may deal with mathematics, science, drawing, 
or related subjects. Third, under the heading “Questions,” 
list questions which (1) will enable you to discover whether' 
the pupil knows why the information is valuable, (2) will 
lead the pupil to associate the information with job experi- 
ences, and (3)-will require the studont to think throu gh the 
topic. Fourth, under the heading "Job Application," make 
a brief statement which will help the pupil to apply the infor- 
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mation to other jobs. Finally, under the heading “ Refer- 
ences, list the trade textSj textbooks, handbooks, and lesson 
sheets which will give information on the subject. Give 
title, name of author, and page numbers. 

The technical or problem unit— Name the unit according 
to its general classification; as, for example, “Figuring Costs 
of Paper Stock." Next, under the heading “Trade Prob- 
lem,” state the specific problem; as, for example, “What will 
be the cost of paper for 1,000 letterheads, 8K by 11 inches, 
cut from 17 by 22 inches, 20-pound stock, priced at 20 cents 
per pound?” Third, under the heading “Equipment and 
Supplies,” list all tools and materials needed to work out the 
Assignment. Fourth, under the heading ‘.‘Procedure,” 
suggest the t hinking and manipulative procedure necessary 
to complete the problem. Use diagrams, illustrations, or 
sketches which will help to clarify the procedure. The <?bn- 
* tent of the technical or problem unit may be derived from 
mathematics, science, or ‘’drawing. Finally, under the head- 
ing “Questions,” list questions which (1) will stimulate 
t hinking , (^2) lead the pupil to see how the information can 
be applied to the job, and (3) help the student to realize the 
general use and importance of the knowledge. 

Four eerie e of instructional unite . — Working along the lines 
suggested in the preceding paragraphs, the director of voca- 
tional education, coope&ting with 9 assistant directors or 
supervisors, and with 500 teachers of industrial arts, voca- 
tional education, and agriculture, has developed significant 
changes in the content of courses and in teaching procedures. 
A recent product of these cooperative labors bearing the 
date of February, 1932, consist of four series of instructional 
units in each of the following 2-year courses: 

1. Industrial arte woodwork for senior high schools. 

2. Industrial arte autd mechanics for senior high schools. 

3. Master training program for vocational auto mechanics. 

4. Master training program for vocational cabinetmaking. 

The type of work which has been done in building each of 
these courses may be illustrated by a brief description of the 
course in industrial arts woodwork. This course consists 
of 162 instructional units, which may be called operation 
units, or “things to be done,” and 110 instructional units, 
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which pertain to knowing, understanding, or appreciating 
what is done. A wide list of projects in cabinetmaking, 
carpentry, and turning is suggested. The pupil works 
individually on most projects. Occasionally the principle 
of division of labor is applied through group work on a project. 
The instructional units are carefully coordinated under a list 
of general objectives which fall under four beads — the general, 
the exploratory, the avocational, and the vocational. Atti- 
tudes and habits to be acquired are stated, not in general 
terms, but in terms of good craftsmanship. 

Cooperative development of courses and curriadums . — 
Probably nowhere in the country has work in curriculum 
construction advanced any further than in Los Angeles. 
This is true in all subject-matter fields, although illustrations 
must necessarily be limited to a few fields. In the opinion 
of the writer, no higher point in supervision has been reached 
than is represented in the cooperative efforts by which courses 
of study and curriculums have been developed and sub- 
jected to constant revision. The illustrations of work with 
the unit assignment, given in preceding paragraphs, ob- 
viously bear a close relationship to the development of courses 
and of curriculums. In fact, once courses and- curriculums 
are organized on the basis of the uni t assig nm ent the revision 
of the latter amounts to a revision of the former. Work with 
the curriculum is so fundamental and so difficult that no 
better evidence is needed of the intelligence and courage of 
supervisory staffs in the leading schools of the country than 
the fact that they are concentrating their efforts on die im- 
provement of the curriculum. They can not do this ade- 
quately unless they consider well the objectives of education, 
unless they know the community which they are serving, 
unless they have deep and broad knowledge of teaching pro- 
cedures, for objectives are in part determined by the com- 
munity served and both objectives and teaching procedures 
are profoundly influenced if not determined, by the finished 
curriculum. * 

A volume could be written concerning what is being done 
in die field of cooperative 'curriculum construction and re- 
vision in Los Angeles and in the other systems included in 
this study of supervision, Nevertheless, this discussion must 
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be brought to a close with three brief illustrations, one deal* 
mg with the development of a course of study in salesman- 
ship, another with a course of study in business English, and 
the third with a course of study in junior hig h school English, 
Al l three illustrations are taken from the work in Los Angeles, 

The course of study in commercial subjects is the product 
of several years of cooperative study and experience. 7 Out- 
lines in salesmanship have been revised and mimeographed 
each year under the direction of the supervisor and assistant 
supervisor of salemanship. Similar outlines have been pre- 
pared in advertising and merchandising. The following 
procedure is employed in developing and revising courses: 

1. Each week the classroom teachers note, on the mimeographed 
outline of the course, changes suggested by their experience in teaching 
the subject. 

2. Each mouth the outlines with suggested changes are sent to the 
supervisor. 

3. Suggestions for revision are carefully considered and the outline 
is changed to incorporate all suggestioasdikely to improve it. 

4. The revised outlines are returned to the teachers for trial and fur- 
ther suggestions. 

5. The process is continued until an outline acceptable to all teachers 
is developed. 

These steps are simple but none the less fundamental. 
They imply of necessity a long-time program and a vision 
which reaches beyond the petty expediencies of the present 
day. Yet a vital point is missed if one overlooks the fact that 
only the long-time project can orient and give meaning to the 
supervisory activities from day to day. 

A second illustration of the cooperative development of 
courses of study and curriculums in Los Angeles is a tentative 
outline of a course of study in business correspondence for 
the senior high school grades. The course is the result of the 
cooperative endeavors of thfycurriculum specialists of the 
division of psychology and educational research, of *11 
teachers of business English, and of a special committee of 
six teachers under the chairmanship of the assistant super- 
visor of commercial education. The particular abilities 
which pupils should develop are outlined with great care, and 

' 8 « le— U p and Advertising. SeooDdary -school course of study, senior high school 
grades, Los * ngsh i City School District. School Publication No. 187, UOB p. 1 
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th© activities are listed in which the pupils should engage in 
order to Require these abilities. A complete bibliography of 
reading references is listed. A teacher's outline is suggested 
for each week of the semester given to the course. Such a 
cooperative effort is far removed from primitive inspectorial 
supervision. Here the supervisor is a formulator, a consult- 
ant, a helper, an adviser, and a colaborer. He leads when his 
ability and trai nin g qualify him to lead, and he follows when 
others are better qualified to lead. 

The third example of the cooperative construction of 
courses of study in Los Angeles to be given here is the new 
1931 course of study in English for junior high schools. * 
Hundreds of individuals, including teachers, supervisors, 
curriculum specialists, and administrators, participated in 
this stu<jy. A hundred persons are mentioned as having 
served more or less continuously since 1927. In this venture 
two research studies were conducted to determine children’s 
interests and needs. In the first study each Los Angeles 
junior high school pupil wrote papers telling about (1) an 
interesting event that had taken place recently at school, 

- (2) something that would especially interest a friend to 
whom he was writing, and (3) his own plans for the summer. 
These papers, carrying the pupil’s school grade, intelligence 
quotient, and chronological age, were read and analyzed by 
different teachers under the direction of the psychological 
and educational research division. The purpose of the 
analysis was to ascertain the pupil’s abilities in thought 
and content^sentence sense, spelling, language usage, and 
mechanics of composition for each of three ability levels in 
each of the six semesters of the junior high school. The 
data resulting from the analysis were tabulated and inter- 
preted. This information became an important criterion for 
the selection of subject matter for the course of study in 
composition and grammar. . To get criteria for the course 
of study in reading or literature a second research study was 
conducted. Pupils’ interests were studied by ineans of the 
questionnaire. Five types of interest were discovered, 
namely, club interests, leisure-time interests, school interests, 
vocational interests, and reading interests. The reading 
interests were analyzed to show favorite books, books dis- 
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liked and causes for disliking them, favorite magazines, 
parts of magazines liked best, favorite poetry, poetry dis- 
liked and causes for disliking it. 

» ' 

U. A MORE COMPREHENSIVE \1EW OF SUPERVISION IN ONE 8CIIOOL 

8YSTEM 

9 

The Skinner Junior High School, Denver, Colo — Since the 
entire chapter up to this point has been given over to more 
or less related illustrative excerpts dealing with the wims 
and activities of supervisors in individual schools, it has 
seemed fitting to close with a fairly comprehensive picture 
of supervision “in one of the schools studied. For this pur- 
pose any one of several schools might have been selected. 
Skinner Junior High School, of Denver, Colo., has been 
selected because its enrollment approximates the median of 
all schools included in the investigation; it possesses an 
adequate local staff for supervision; it enjoys the services 
of an excellent central supervisory staff ; and it is obtaining 
desirable results. No claim is made that any supervisoiy 
procedure to be described is unique. ' 

A staff with a margin of time . — Skinner Juniqp High School, 
in Denver, enrolls about 1,500 pupils. The principal, two 
advisers, who are virtually assistant principals, and a 
qapable, well-paid secretary to the principal give full time 
to administrative and supervisory duties. In addition, a 
visiting teacher is available for three fifths of her time, two 
teachers are released part time for research work, and several 
specialists in various subject-matter fields may be called 
from the central office when their assistance is needed. 

Many principals of schools enrolling 1,500 pupils will 
recognize a contrast between the available supervisory and 
a dminis trative personnel just mentioned and the corre- 
sponding personnel in their own schools. It would be easy 
to mention a number of schools in the same total-enrollment 
group wherein the principal is attempting to meet both 
administrative and supervisory problems with no aid other 
than that of one clerk. Therefore it occasions less surprise 
to find in Skinner Junior High School a supervisory pro- 
gram projected in its broad outlines for 10 years ahead, and 
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that this long-time planning orients the detailed plans for 
the week and the day at hand. 

. The following facts may be suggestive of what is being 
accomplished with hard work, high intelligence, and a margin 
of time. 

Daily bulletins to teachers . — A carefully prepared mimeo- 
graphed bulletin is issued daily from the principal’s office. 
This bulletin serves admirably the purpose of disseminating 
information of an administrative nature and facts of general 
. interest concerning the school and the community. It also 
cames a statement of one item of strength in good teachers; 
one element of weakness in poor teachers; and a thought 
dealing with teachers or with teaching, under the caption, 
“A Suggestion That Will Help You.” 

Questionnaires to pupils— Frequent questionnaires are 
addressed to the pupils. These questionnaires show the 
result of much thought afld planning. They are sources of 
valuable data bearing on pupils’ interests in the various 
subjects, in the home-room program, and in the extracurricu- 
lum activities. Best of all, time is actually fouBd to analyze 
the data, to organize and interpret the results, and to bring 
into actual being the improvements which the data suggest. 

Consultation periods .'— Each supervisor sets aside certain 
periods of the week for teachers who of their own accord are 
seeking help. This procedure has been referred to earlier 
in this chapter in section 3. 

Adequate assistance to supply teachers.— Another evidence 
of the existence of that margin of time permit ting attention 
to those details which tend toward perfection is found in the 
skillful efforts made to enable supply teachers to fit into their 
temporary positions. Every detail of what to teach, where 
to teach, whom to teach, and how to proceed is anticipated. 
There are no unanswered questions. The supply teacher 
does not rattle around in her position until the regular teacher 
returns. From the first hour of the first day she fits into 
the scheme of things. 

Classroom visits . The visiting of classrooms is a part of 
the regular program of the principal, the assistant principals, 
and the chairmen of departments. A report of every visit 
i® filwl in the principal’s office. These reports become a 
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cumulative record, by means of which each teacher's failure 
°r success in meeting the problems of the classroom may be 
diagnosed. Specialists from the central office frequently 
visit classes alone or in company with the principal, assistant 
principals, or department heads. These visits are usually 
made on call. 

Demonstration lessons— The subject-matter specialists are 
also available for teaching demonstration lessons. For 
example, the director of home economics may teach a class 
in her subject-matter field for a week, the regular teachers 
being privileged to observe. 

.. IrUervisUaiion of teachers. — The intervisiting of teachers 
throughout the school is carefully scheduled. An unusual 
feature of the intervisitation program permits each teacher 
once a year to visit each class in the school. The teachers 
regard this experience as especially valuable. Who has not 
known some teachers of academic subjects whose souls might 
have been saved by periodic inhalations of the atmosphere of 
a wood shop, or shop teachers whose narrow and utilitarian 
conception of education might have broadened in the class- 
rooms of English, social studies, or foreign language? 

Cooperative planning of faculty meetings. — A strenuous 
program of faculty meetings, departmental meetings, and 
other group conferences is maintained throughout the school 
year. The year’s program* is planned in advance by the 
principal on the basis of suggestions made by the teachers. ' 
In order that faculty meetings may contribute to the pro- 
fessional advancement of the teachers and leave them feeling 
that the hours spent have been pleasant and profitable, the 
principal requests the following information from each 
teacher before the close of the school year, to be used in 
building the program for the ensuing year: (1) The types of 
faculty meetings considered worth while; (2) the subjects 
desjred for discussion,; (3) faculty members preferred as 
speakers, and subjects^ (4) outside speakers desired, and 
subjects; (5) social functions desirable for faculty meetings; 
(6) suggestions for improving the meetings. 

General faculty meetings , departmental meetings, and group 
conferences scheduled a year in advance.— In September the - 
principal issues a complete schedule of all faculty meetings 
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for the year. Last year this schedule included 13 general 
meetings, 8 departmental meetings, and 6 pupil-sponsors’ 
meetings. So far as is advisable and possible, the schedule 
announces topics and speakers. Preceding each meeting 
detailed agenda are mimeographed and placed in the hands 
of the teachers. Topics are listed and questions for discus- 
sion are given. 

Conferences at teachers’ free periods . — In addition to the 
meetings just mentioned the free periods of teachers are 
utilized for a series of valuable conferences. These con- 
ferences are held biweekly. In order that each teacher may 
have a chance to participate, each conference is repeated six 
times, once for each period of the school day. These dis- 
cussions are led by the principal or by some other member of 
the supervisory staff. The topics discussed during 1930 
were home-room procedure, the case study as a mea^p of 
pupil adjustment, teaching pupils how to study, and character 
education. 

Teacher conferences at assembly periods.— A further series 
of conferences open to a group of 14 teachers is made possible 
by the facrf, that the auditorium of the school is too small to 
accommodate all pupils at assemblies. The pupils of 14 
home rooms conduct their own home-rfym periods, thus 
releasing the teachers for professional meetings. During 
1930 the following topics were discussed in these meetings: 
Vocational guidance; development of pupil initiative in die 
classroom; development of pupil participation in the class- 
room ; the junior high school ; juvenile delinquency in Denver. 

E feet s of the program on teachers and supervisors . — This 
program for professional growth and improvement of class- 
room instruction may seem heavy, but the faculty of Skinner 
. Junior High School appear to be thriving on it and none the 
worse for its apparently strenuous features. Under such a 
program the supervisoty staff must keep abreast of the best 
thought, which may account in part for the fact that eight 
department heads were enrolled last s umm er in courses on 
supervision. ^ 

Evaluating the results of teaching and of supervision . — Real 
advance is being made also in this school in the matter of 
evaluating the results of teaching and of supervisory activi- 
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ties. Three examples may be given. First, the success of 
each graduating class is carefully followed through the first 
year of the senior high school. At the end of the first 12 
weeks of the school year the senior high school forwards to the 
junior high school the marks which the newly enrolled tenth- 
grade pupils have earned. The principal of the junior high 
school "prepares for each junior high school teacher a list of 
those pupils who were in his or her classes the preceding year. 
The marks given the pupils in senior high school and the 
marks given them by the junior high school teachers during 
the preceding year are arranged for ready comparison in the 
subject-matter fields concerned. 

Second, a thorough and continuous program of testing in 
each subject-matter field is maintained with the aid of the*' 
central office. Tests are built for each subject by a com- 
mittee from the department concerned. Both objective and 
subjective written tests as well as oral tests are used. Tests 
are given both at the beginning and end of each semester, 
and numerous valuable studies have been made of the com- 
parative results. w 

A third approach to evaluation of supervision may be 
illustrated from the field of physical education. The first 
class to be graduated under tbe present system of supervised 
health work was studied with respect to height, weight, and 
correction of bad tonsils, diseased or abnormal thyroids, flat 
feet, poor vision, and dental defects. Not only was im- 
provement studied, but the relation between the improve- 
ment of physical defects and the extent to which scholarship 
improved was carefully investigated. 

It. KEEPING SUPERVISION ABOVE THE INSPECTORIAL LEVEL 

Administration and supervision .— Almost without exception 
the supervisors of the first and second types cooperating in 
this study are doing some work of a purely administrative 
nature, or some teaching, or both. (See Sec. 2 of Ch. I.) 
For instance, many counselors check attendance, direct 
groups of teachers in the solution of service problems, and 
perform various duties in connectionjyith counseling or 
guidance, which are none the less teaching because they are 
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individual or tutorial. If one attempts an academic dis- 
tinction between supervision and administration, he en- 
counters numerous difficulties. For example, everyone 
agrees that fixing tuition rates and determining the bound- 
aries of school districts are administrative acts, and few 
would dispute that the giving of a demonstration lesson and 
the directing of the work of a group of teachers through a 
series of conferences dealing with problems of the classroom 
are supervisory acts. But between these extremes lies a 
middle area where the acts of administration and of super- 
vision merge so completely that it is profitless, if not im- 
possible, to make distinctions. Moreover, whether an act 
is administrative or supervisory often depends on the cir- 
cumstances, the manner, or the purposes of performance of 
the act. In general, administration is more impersonal, 
more remote from the environment in which teachers and 
pupils are working, and more indirect in its influence on the 
educative environment than supervision. In other words, 
intelligent and effective administration creates an environ- 
ment conducive to the growth of teachers and pupils. Super- 
vision begins where administration leaves off and provides 
for the additional c and direct adjustments necessary if 
teachers are to function at their best and if pupils are to grow 
at their optimum rates. 

The work of curriculum specialists and of research spe- 
cialists . — The fact seems well established that supervision 
is no longer a one-man job, if ever it were such. An adequate 
supervisory program encompasses the entire field of edu- 
cation and hence is the work of a number of individuals 
of complementary trainings, experiences, and abilities. 
Outsta nding projects now being undertaken in the name of 
supervision have raised supervision far above the inspec- 
torial level. They involve the cooperative efforts of super- 
visors, teachers, and -even pupils over long periods of time. 
They are aimed at the improvement of the environment 
wherein teachers teach and leamere learn. They force a 
consideration of the objectives of education, of child nature, 
of children’s present interests, and their immediate and future 
needs. They demand skill in all the techniques of research. 
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Hence, specialists in the curriculum, in tests, in measure- 
ments, and in other forms of research must become integral 
parts of the supervisory organization. In Los Angeles the 
work of the curriculum specialist and of the curriculum com- 
mittee is stated as follows: (1) The formulation of statements 
of the purposes of education; (2) the formulation and organizer 
tion of the program of studies; (3) the selection and develop- 
ment of materials of instruction, including textbooks, text- 
book materials, supplies, and equipment; (4) the preparation of 
courses of study; (5) the development of curriculum tests; and 
(6) the adaptation of the curriculum to various ability levels. 
Since The foregoing activities also practically determine 
teaching methods and procedures, ^unless the work of the 
various specialists is an integral -part of supervision, little 
is left to the province of supervision except perfunctoiy 
inspection. Undoubtedly an adequate conception of super- 
vision should include every cooperative effort nmlring 
directly for improved teaching and learning situations (in 
the classroom, in the extracurriculum, or in guidance) 
whether the activity deals with the aims of education, with 
subject matter or content, with teaching procedures, with 
the better adjustment of the teacher to her working environ- 
ment, or with the evaluation of the supervisory activities 
themselves. 

13. SUMMARY 

The concept of supervision has evolved to a point where 
the word is no longer a sign of the idea which it is supposed 
to convey. To-day the supervisor is recognized in outstand- 
ing schools as a leader, a formulator, an adviser, a consultant, 
a helper, but never as a perfunctory inspector. The rela- 
tionship between the supervisor and the supervised is 
democratic and cooperative. The idea of the supervisor 
as a consultant is gaining ground rapidly. In tjome schools 
the sentiment is unmistakably in favor of making all super- 
visor service a privilege which teachere may enjoy only 
upon request. Occasionally a part of each supervisor's 
time is scheduled to consultation periods for the help of 
individual members of the staff who of their pwn accord 
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are seeking aid; and sometimes educational specialists are 
secured from outside the local school system for scheduled 
advisory meetings with teachers and supervisors. 

The typical supervisor in tl^e schools studied begins thq 
year with a definite plan, usually developed through close 
cooperation with the teachers who are to participate in it. 
The plan is specific in nature, dealing with the problems 
most needing solution during the current year. The plan 
sets up goals and outlines the methods by which the goals 
may be attained. It is in no sense a formula. No formulas 
have been devised whereby success may be insured in the 
complex business of supervision. Certain goals may be 
established as worth striving for, and certain activities may 
be listed which supervisors have found successful, but in 
the last analysis successful supervision is unique with each 
supervisor, being conditioned to a large extent by his or 
her unique traits of intelligence, character, and personafiiy. 

Schools vary greatly in the. size of supervisory staffs and 
in the amounts of time allotted to supervision. This is 
true both of the local staff, which gives full time to the indi- 
vidual school, and of the central staff, which serves all the 
schools of the system. No general rule exists for the allo- 
cation of administrative and supervisory duties and functions, 
largely because great differences continue to prevail among 
schools, not only in the number of persons available for 
supervisory and administrative duties but also in the ex- 
perience, tra inin g, and traits of personality of these persons. 

The principal approach to the problem of improving class- 
room instruction is no longer the classroom visit with its 
inevitably ensuing conference. This approach is still an 
important one, but in outstanding schools supervisors are 
realizing as never before the potential aggregate benefits 
which may accrue from many methods of supervision pro- 
ceeding simultaneously. Group conferences, departmental 
meetings, and faculty meetings are among the most fre- 
quently employed means of supervision and among those 
judged to be most uniformly successful. The meetings 
have no magic virtue in themselves. They must be carefully 
planned and ably conducted. Carefully prepared agenda 
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issued to teachers in advance of the meetings are elements 
in their success. The time at which meetings are held 
should coincide with the convenience of those who are to 
attend. In one systqm faculty meetings are repeated on 
the same day for the convenience of teachers. All schools 
use the mimeographed bulletin as a means of transmitting 
information intended to help in the realization of the super- 
visory program. Depending on the purpose to be served 
these bulletins vary from a single page of letter-size paper 
to comprehensive bound volumes. Printed bulletins and 
handbooks serve the ends of supervision in a few schools. 

Since evaluation of existing procedures must antedate 
intelligent efforts to improve the educative environment, 
methods of gathering data on which to base plans for improve- 
ment are exceedingly important. Tests are little used as 
sources of data for evaluating present supervisory and 
teaching procedures, except in a few outstanding schools. 
Even where tests are used with maximum efficiency the data 
are supplemented by careful observation of persons qualified 
to judge. Questionnaires to teachers and pupils and. inter- 
views with pupils are proving valuable sources qf d&jfc 
Formal rating scales are not used extensively in flie group of 
schools included in this investigation. In a number of 
schools they are used only to rate new teachers or teachers 
on probation., Most rating scales in use have been devised 
locally. In a few instances scales or score cards aredeveloped 
by means of which the supervisor is rated by the teachers, or 
by means of which the teacher may analyze his or her own 
traits and activities. Valid rating scales used alternately by 
teacher and the supervisor tend to keep the teacher con- 
stantly critical of his or her methods and to lead to intelligent 
modifications of his or her teaching procedures. Only one 
system reported the use of a professional test for teachers. 
This test tends to acquaint teachers with educational • 
terminology and to Btimulale their thinking about educational 
theory and practice! Supervisors sometimes prepare lists of 
questions which teachers may use in the analysis of their 
own traits and activities. 
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Supervisors cooperating in this study are concerned far 
more with problems related to the development of subject 
matter -or content than with any other phase of the super- 
visory program. In this work the activities of teachers and 
supervisors are directed along two related routes. The first 
route leads to the organization of existing subject matter into 
teaching units or unit assignments. The second leads to the 
development of new courses and cuniculums. 

Each schooLja~a very real sense is a unique enterprise in 
supervision because of the many variables involved. How- 
ever, two decidedly innovating enterprises in supervision 
are (1) supervision through university cooperation in Abe- 
marle County, Va., and (2) supervision through the home 
. room as a unit in the Thomas Starr King Junior High School, 
of Los Angeles. 

Almost without exception the supervisors of the first and 
second types cooperating in this study are doing some work of 
a purely administrative nature or some teaching, or both. 
Attempts to make academic distinctions between administra- 
tion and supervision meet with numerous difficulties. Intelli- 
gent and effective administration creates an environment 
conducive to the growth of teachers and pupils. Supervision 
begins where administration leaves off and provides for the 
additional and direct adjustments necessary if teachers are 
to function at their best and if pupils are to grow at their 
optimum rates. Supervision is no longer a “1-man” job, 
if it ever were such. Outstanding projects now being under- 
taken in the name of supervision have raised supervision far 
above the inspectorial level. They involve the cooperative 
4 efforts of supervisors, teachers, 'and even pupils over long 
periods of time. They are aimed at the improvement 0 / the 
environment wherein teachers teach and learners learn. 
They force a consideration of the objectives of education, of 
child nature, of children's present interests, and their im- 
mediate and future needs. They demand skill in all the tech- - 
niques of research. Hence specialists in the curriculum, in 
tests, in measurements, and in other forms of research have be- 
come integral parts of the supervisory organization. Present 
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